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PUBLISHERS ADVERTISEMENT. 


Again we have to entreat the indulgence of 
our kind patrons for the lon^ .delay in bringing 
out the present volume on the British Birds, and 
we have to express bti’n sincere hope that it will 
gratify them upon perusal, both with respect to 
the matter and ,the Illustrations, upon which 
every pains have be§n bestowed; The text has 
run out to a length altogether unusual with our 
publications, and we rather think too bulky for 
its symmetrical appearance ; but even such as it 
is, the author regrets that' more space could not 
have been afforded him for farther details in this 
his favourite subject, the great research for which 
has been, amongst others, one of the causes for 
its appearance boing so lafe, the more to be 
regretted on our part, on account of the con- 
tinued, and even increasing demand, for this 
work, both at home and abroad. 

We are glad that it is now in our power to 
guard against such long intervals, from there 
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being a good stock in progress ; amongst others, 
two volumes on the natural history of the Dog, 
from the pen and pencil oi^ Colonel Hamilton 
Smith ; one on Fishes ; one on Bees ; another on 
the British Birds ; and one on the Introduction to 
Entomology, are all in active preparation. The 
next volume will be the History of the Dog, and 
embraces the Wolves, JPoxes, Hyaenas, Jackals, 
&c. 


3, St James* Square, 
September y 1839. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

WILLIAM SMELLIE. 


William Smellie, the youngest son of 
Alexander Smellie, a master builder of suffi- 
cient eminence to have attained the title of 
Architect, is said to have been born in the 
Pleasance, one of the suburbs of the city of 
Edinburgh, in 1740 ; but there is no register of 
his birth extant, either from the parish records 
of the time being incorrectly kept, or, as is 
more probable, from his father not having atten- 
ded to the registration on account of his peculiar 
religious tenets, he being a member of that sect 
of Presbyterians which is termed Cameronians, 
a class of persons with whom readers of the 
present day have been made familiarly acquain- 
ted by the writings of Sir Walter Scott. There 
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is‘'*a*‘*gepulchral monument in the Greyfriars' 
Chiirchyard of Edinburgh, commonly denomi- 
nated the Martyrs' Tomb, which was erected 
after the Revolution by the Cameron ians, to the 
memory of those of their brethren who fell in 
the battles of Pentland and Bothwell-bridge, 
which is supposed to have been originally built 
by Mr Alexander Smellie, or his father, Mr 
William Smellie, who was also a builder; and 
there Mr Alexander Smellie and several of the 
elder branches of the family are interred. 

William received the first rudiments of his 
iducation at a school in the village of Dndding- 
tone, about a mile from his paternal residence, 
diich was followed by a regular course of 
ilassical study at a grammar school, from 
i^hence he was taken, iiS 1752, at twelve years 
if age, and apprenticed on the 1st of October, 
752, to Messrs Hamilton, Balfour, and Neil, 
winters in Edinburgh, for six years and a half;, 
luring which time he conducted himself with 
Qost exemplary diligence, and gave indication 
>f superior intelligence; so that, two years 
»efore the expiration of his apprenticeship, his 
nasters appointed him to the important em- 
iloyment of corrector of 'their press, with a 
veekly allowance of ten shillings. They also 
dndly permitted him to attend some of the 
dasses of the University, an indulgence he 
tppears to have turned to very good account. 

In the year 1757, the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Society offered a prize for the most accurate 
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edition of a Latin classic; on which occasion, 
Mr Smellie, in the name of his masters, became 
a competitor, and produced an edition of Terence 
in duodecimo, the whole of which he set up and 
corrected himself, and for which the prize was awar- 
ded to his masters, as the work was published under 
their names. The medal is of silver, and of con^ 
siderable size. On one side the word Merenti 
is surrounded by a wTeath of laurels ; on the 
other side are these words : 

THE EDINBURGH SOCIETY, 

TO MESSRS HAMILTON, BALFOUR, AND NEIL, 
PRINTERS IN EDINBURGH, 

FOR THEIR EDITION OP TERENCE, 

M,DCC,LVII. 

• 

1'his work was published in 1758, and is men- 
tioned by Harwood and Dibdin, in their writings 
on Classical Bibliography, as an immaculate 
edition. 

At the expiration of his indentures in 1759, 
young Smellie entered into an agreement with 
Messrs Murray and Cochrane, printers in Edin- 
burgh, M'ho were proprietors o^ the Scots Maga- 
zine, as corrector, to collect articles, and make 
abstracts for that periodical ; and this engagement 
continued till 1765. During the whole of tliis 
time Mr Smellie diligently attended the lectures of 
the University, and appears to have had some idea 
of studying for the Churcbt as he went through 
a regular series of those academical exercises, 
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which are prescribed as the necessary propara^^ 
tions for entering upon the study of theology ; 
and, in 1760, entered into a society, established 
for mutual improvement among the young men 
attending the College, to which they gave the name 
of the Newtonian Society. About the same time 
he commenced forming a collection of indigenous 
plants, which he arranged into a Hortus Siccus, and 
presented to Dr Hope, the professor of botany ; 
he subsequently competed for, and gained the 
honorary gold medal given by the professor for 
the best botanical dissertation, the substance of 
which he afterwards published in the first volume 
of his jPhilosophy of Natural History. 

His progress in the study of Botany was so 
great, that Dr Hope, meetiilg with an accident, 
which prevented him for A)me time from lecturing 
to his class, selected Mr Smdlie as the fittest person 
to cany on the lecture to the students during 
bis own necessary absence, and ever after 
honoured hjm with his friendship. Various 
literary schemes appear to have floated through 
his mind at different times ; and frequent thoughts 
i)f pursui^ the study of divinity or medicine— in 
the midst of which be fell in love. The following 
letter to his friend, the late*Rev. Dr Charters of 
Wilton, Roxburghshire, will explain his views at 
this time. 
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Mr Smellie to the Rev. Dr Charters. 

1763. 

“ Dear Sir, — To study physic to the bottom, 
as I would wish, is perfectly impracticable. 
A penury of precious metal is indeed the prin- 
cipal cause of this impracticability. I formerly 
expressed my difficulties as to divinity. Were 
1 to prosecute that study,* I could not with a 
clear conscience declare, as 1 am told every 
minister at his ordination is obliged to do, that 
my sole motive for assuming the sacred office 
was purely to advance the glory of God, and to 
promote the eternal interests of mankind. How 
amiable the princrple I But, alas I the highest 
stretch of vanity, and the most enthusiastic self- 
approbation, will never be able to make me 
dream that I am possessed of such a God-like 
heart. The converse of this idea is shocking and 
nauseous; therefore let me speedily banish it. 
Besides, bating all scruples of this nature, sup- 
posing I had got a charge, read Pictet, com- 
menced preacher, held forth in all the^ pulpits in 
Edinburgh, and ten miles round ; at last shut up 
in a country cloister with L.60 or L.70 a-year, 
excluded from all rational converse with man- 
kind — I mean the ingenious part of the species 
— afraid to speak my genuine sentiments of men 
and things, and, to crown all, perhaps hated by 
nine-tenths of the parish — I put the case to your- 
self, — What satisfaction, what pleasure, what 
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society, what mighty profit, can such an employ- 
ment afford to a man of my kidney ? Even sup- 
posing I had the good fortune to be admired by 
some — but the supposition is indeed extremely 
^absurd ; for however elegant the composition, yet 
elocution — 0 sovereign elocution ! thou canst 
i\ever flow from Smellie’s awkward tongue. By 
consulting my own imagination, I learn that 
1 have a passion for novelty, and for straining 
things to their utmost pitch, — a very dangerous 
and very unpopular turn for a clergyman ! 

I shall now inform you of an affair which will 
surprise you more than if I had turned a wor- 
shipper of Mahomet. Nature has deemed me 
to be a violent lover for some years past. Many 
expedients have I tried to overcome the passion ; 
vain and unsuccessful, however, every attempt of 
this kind has been. Neither books, conversation, 
or philosophy, have been able to eradicate the 
deep-rooted affection. What is still more singu- 
lar, the flame had seized both our hearts long 
before either of us were aware of or suspected the 
secret cause, which forcibly determined us to be 
no where easy as in the simple society of two. 

I have coolly and deliberately, and warmly and 
passionately, alternis vicihus, considered what was 
most proper to be done. To give up all corres- 
pondence would have hurt me extremely; but 
I have every reason to believe, it would have 
proved fatal to a female who is constitutionally 
constant in affection, and whose mind is sensibi- 
lity itself. I often resolved, and as often tried to 
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forsake her; and Lad several times almost di- 
verted the natural bias of my heart. But, when 
I beheld the very cause of my pain, tortured be- 
yond expression, unless flint or adamant had been 
the principal ingredients of my composition, 
I must infallibly have dissolved, retracted my 
former resolution, and resumed my former 
passion. 

** The result of all this is, that in a few days 1 
shall perhaps be personally acquainted with the 
right-worshipful Hymen. Like the common 
herd of younkers, you will, no doubt, pronounce 
this a mad and distracted resolution. But pause 
a moment, and listen to the following thoughts. 
Old Reekie* gave me birth, and in Old Reekie 
have I lived these twenty-three years and some 
more. Most of my bleod relations have long 
been in their graves. By a don’t know what nor 
how, 1 have gained several friends and well- 
wishers, besides a tolerable competency of good 
acquaintances, in the said Old Reekie. I might 
probably have lived as long, and perhaps much 
longer, in a different quarter of the globe, before 
1 could have been so well known, or have met 
with such friendly reception ,^om a strange 
people. Here, therefore, moneyless and rich- 
relationless, I have a better chance than any 
where else ; unless you plead that some lucky 
fortune is always ready to drop into a traveller s 
pocket. But in the common run of adventures, 

* A customary quaint name for the old part of the city 
of Edinburgh. 
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might not some horrible misfortune have as pro- 
bably gravitated towards my head, and struck 
me to the ground. Moreover, the girl is far from 
being in my situation. She has many good rela- 
tions, to whom I have been introduced, and by 
whom I am not only well received, but loved 
and caressed. And over and above, she has a 
business which, without any chance of loss, 
brings in between twenty and thirty pounds 
yearly. This, added to my present pittance of 
L.42, will not come far short of a country par- 
sonage. Wonder not when I tell you, that the 
love of virtue is a strong stimulus to matrimony, 
I need scarcely mention how hard it is for a 
young man living singly in a room to be virtuous : 
having no spur to prick hirrf home but affection 
for books and literary ^speculation, he is con- 
stantly dragged along by his thoughtless com- 
panions, and his no less thoughtless self, to foolish, 
and frequently to sinful irregularities. Every 
other evening he is obliged to crawl to his bed 
with his body steaming with liquor, or his mind 
dissipated by nonsensical conversation. It has 
been a frequent wish of mine to be in a situation 
which would enable me to banish fools and syco- 
phants from my dwelling-place; to be often 
serious, and seldom giddy. Experience teaches 
me, however, that niy wish can never be gratified 
so long as I dine in a tavern, live in a hired room, 
&c. A society, consisting of a very few mem- 
bers, has always the best chance of being sober 
and virtuous. A crowd, for what reason I at 
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present know not, is almost constantly impious. 
I think an essay on this subject would be an 
excellent lunarian * number. 

“ I could urge many other motives for the 
alteration about to take place in my way of life. 
I could even shew, by mathematical . demonstra- 
tion, that to act otherwise would be highly 
criminal ; nay, even a refractory species of rebel- 
lion against the great God of nature ; but this I 
decline, as my letter is already too voluminous. 
Thus have I, without reserve, opened my mind 
to one whom 1 may call my friend. I need not 
add, that it would be highly improper that this 
letter should be shewn ; for not a single compa- 
nion but yourself knows any thing of the matter. 
If you write me notf very fully by first post, 1 
shall, as the saying is, be very much out with 
you. 

“ If you are to stay in Edinburgh this summer, 
and if I have a house of my own, as the folks 
say, it would add greatly to my happiness if you 
would make one in our little society. Every 
thing shall be made as agreeable to you as pos- 
sible, and we shall frequently crack about the 
Man of the Moon, &c. So keeq am I ^out the 
lunarian scheme, that I believe, though you 
should entirely desert me, as Heaven avert, I 
shall one time or other attempt the execution of 
it alone. Yours, &c. 

« William Smellie.” 

• Lunarian^ an allusion to an intended publication to be 
entitled — The Man of the Moon, 
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It appears he shortly after married, as we find him 
i mmediately after speaking of Mrs Smellie.* Her 
name was Jean Robertson, daughter of Mr John 
Robertson, an army agent in London. The lady, 
however, had no fortune ; and thus, with all the 
inexperience of youth, did this young couple 
brave the stern realities of life, he being twenty- 
three, and his wife only seventeen years of age. 

By this marriage Mr Smellie had thirteen 
children — six sons and seven daughters, of whom 
four sons and four daughters survived him. Mr 
Alexander Smellie, his second born, but eldest 
surviving son, is married, and has a family. 
He carries on his father’s profession of a printer. 
His eldest daughter, Rebecca, married the late 
Mr George Watson, an eminent portrait painter, 
who was the first president of the Scottish 
Academy. She died May 5, 1839, leaving seve- 
ral children,' one of whom, Mr William Smellie 
Watson, inherits his father’s talents as an artist, 
and his grandfather's taste for Natural History, 
which he cultivates with great ardour and enthu- 
siasm. 

Finding his emoluments, as corrector of the 
press, inadequate to his increasing wants as a 
married man, on the 25th of March, 1765, Mr 
Smellie commenced business in partnership with 
Mr William Auld, who had been a fellow appren- 
tice with him, as master printers, on which occa- 
sion Dr Hope, and Dr James Robertson, the 

• She was full cousin of the present Mrs Oswald of 
Dunnikier. 
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professor of Oriental languages in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, assisted him with the pecu- 
niary means for establishing himself. Mr Robert 
Auld, a writer in Edinburgh, was also a mem- 
ber of this firm, but after two years withdrew 
his name ; and Mr John Balfour, of the firm of 
Hamilton, Balfour, and Neil, with whom Mr 
Smellie had served his apprenticeship, was admit- 
,ted in his stead. This new copartnery com- 
menced December 22, 1766, and existed till 
November, 1771, when Mr Auld retired, and a 
new arrangement was then entered into by 
Messrs Balfour and Smellie. About this time, 
Dr Ramsay, the Professor of Natural History, 
died, and the friends of Mr Smellie applied in 
his favour for the vacant chair, but without 
success. It was gi\^n Co Dr Walker, whose 
political interest was greatest. Mr Smellie’s 
knowledge of medicine had brought him acquain- 
ted with the celebrated Dr Buchan, to whom he 
rendered considerable assistance in the composi- 
tion of that popular work, the Domestic Medicine, 
which was first published in 1770. 

Ever active and indefatigable, he, at this time, 
entered into an engagement with Messrs Bell 
and M‘Farquhar for compiling and entirely 
conducting a Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
the result of which was the first edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, in three volumes, which 
appeared in numbers. He was again applied to 
by the proprietors to superintend the second 
edition of that work in 1776, but he declined, on 
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the ground of it being intended to include 
biographical articles to the work, which Mr 
Smellie considered inconsistent with its title as 
a Dictionary of Arts and Sciences* This plan 
was, however, adopted, and the edition extended 
to ten volumes. 

He then engaged, in 1773, in conjunction with 
the celebrated Dr Gilbert Stuart, in a new 
monthly periodical work, called the Edinburgh 
Magazine and Review, which was commenced in 
October that year. This work was conducted 
with very considerable talent,, but with so much 
irritability of temper and personal abuse, that it was 
found necessary to give it up, after having reached 
forty-seven numbers, in August, 1776. There is 
no doubt that the principal blame of these defects 
rested with Dr Stuarlf^ but we fear Mr Smellie 
cannot be entirely acquitted of some share in them. 
The following reviews were written by Mr Smellie. 

* 

1. Karnes's Sketches of the History of Man, 
Art. III. 

2. A small part of Lord Monboddo on the 
Origin and Progress of Language. 

0. Revelation, the most effectual means of 
civilizing and reforming mankind ; a sermon, by 
jRohert Henry, D. D. 1773. 

4. Worthington's Scripture Theory of the 
Earth, 1774. 

6. The Druids* Monument, a tribute to the 
memory of Dr Goldsmith^ by the Author of the 
jCave of Morar, 1774. 
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6. Considerations on the Broad-cloth Manufac- 
ture, 1774 . 

7 . Buffon*s Natural History, in French, 1774* 

8. Goldsmith s History of the Earth and Ani- 
mated Nature, 1775. 

9. Pringles Discourse on the Torpedo, 1775. 

10. Hamilton's Observations on Mount Vesu- 
vius, 1775. 

11. Essays on Agriculture, by a Farmer, 
1775. 

1 2. Dr Hardy's Sermon before the Commis- 
sioner, 1775. 

13. Jenkinsm's Botany, 1775. 

14. Harris's Philosophical Arrangements, 
1775. 

15. Clark on the Shoeing of Horses, 1775. 

16. Boutcher on Forest'Trees, 1775. 

17* Cockhurn's Collection, 1775. 

18. Martyn's Elements of Natural History, 
1775. 

19. Rosds Elements of Botany, 1775. 

20. Innes on the Muscles, 1775. 

21. Hamilton's Practice of Midwifery, 1775. 

And several others which he did not choose to 

be known. , 

In 1780, the late Earl of Buchan projected a 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland ; and upon 
its establishment Mr Smellie was enrolled one 
of the original members, and was appointed 
printer of their journals and transactions ; and in 
ihe following year he was elected keeper and 
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superintendent of the museum of natural his« 
tory, which it was proposed should be collected 
by the society, in addition to their intended 
cabinet of Scottish antiquities. In 1782, he pub- 
lished an account of the institution and progress 
of tlie Society, which he continued and extended 
to 1784. It was the intention of Mr Smellie to 
have delivered a course of lectures on natural 
history to this society ; but the proposal excited 
the jealousy of Dr Walker, the professor of 
natural history in the University, and the idea 
was in consequence abandoned. The materials 
were, however, subsequently made use of in the 
Philosophy of Natural History. 

Mr Smellie then engaged in a general system 
of natural history ; but this was also abandoned 
from want of pecuniaiy resources for its publica- 
tion. As exhibiting a specimen of the progress 
in the study of Natural History which he had 
made, we print a syllabus of this work as drawn 
up by himself. 

I. HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 

¥ 

1. (ff its figure — Its dimensions — Its motions^ 
— Its connection with the moon — Its relations to 
the other planets in the solar system, &c. 

2. Of the earth’s surface — - Its divisions into 
land and water — Its continents — Islands, moun- 
tains, and plains — • Rivers and lakes ■— Seas — 
General productions, 8c^ 

3. Of the earth's atmosphere— General proper-^ 
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ties of the air — Iti motions — Uses in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms — Of rain, snow, hail, 
dew, water-spbuts, lightning and thunder, aurora 
borealis, and other meteors — Examination of Dr 
Hutton’s theory of rain, &c. 

4. Of the interior parts of the earth — Its strata 

— Their general positions — Their different sub- 

stances — Their regularities and irregularities — 
Their fissures, &c. — Of mines and minerals — *• 
View of British strata — Natural History of all the 
metals — Of extraneous bodies found in the strata ; 
as shells, wood, bones, &c. — Of the causes of 
partial derangement in strata; as earthquakes, 
volcanoes, the operations of water below the 
surface, &c. ~ Of precious and other figured 
stones. — Several plaths are to illustrate these 
subjects. • 

5. Of the different theories which have been 
formed upon the preceding and other historical 
facts — Theory of Woodward, of Burnet, of 
Whiston, of Scheut^er, of Buffon, of Hutton, &c. 

— A new theory of the earth — General remarks 

by way of conclusion. ^ 

n. OF ANIMALS IN OENBBAL. 

1. Of the structure and organs of animals and 
egetables— Their discriminations — -Their analo- 
ies in structure and organs, in growth and 
ourishmenl, in dissemination and decay. 

2. Of the gradual prc^ess of animab from 
irth to puberty; and thence to decay. 
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3. Of instinct — Its various kinds endeavoured 
to be classed — Its principal objects and uses — 
Human reason a necessary result of the superior 
number of instincts possessed by man. 

4. Of the distribution of animals into classes, 
orders, genera, and species. — The arrangement of 
different authors from Aristotle to the present 
time — Their principles of classification examined 
—.The technical system — The philosophical sys- 
tem— Reasons why the Linnsean system of 
arrangement is observed in this work, in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

5. History of man — Varieties of the human 
species, in figure, colour, genius, dispositions, 
manners— Probable causes of this difference. 

6. History of quadru{)eds. — Description — 
manners, food, genius ^(i moral character, habi- 
tations, address in seizing their prey and avoiding 
their enemies — Peculiar instincts, &c. 

Engravings to be given of each known species ; 
and the synonymes of authors to be added, nrith 
references to the works of natural historians. 

7. History of birds, conducted in the same 
mtnner as that of quadrupeds, with the following 
exceptions : A§ the species are exceedingly nume- 
rous, and as many of them are so similar that 
they cen only be distinguished by the aid of 
illnminated plates, to give engravings of each 
species could answer very little purpose ; besides 
that, it would augment the expense to such a 
degree as totally to frustrate the intention of this 
work. Several species of each genus only will 
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therefore be ’engraven, which will suffice to give 
proper ideas of the rest; especially as short 
descriptions of the whole are given. 

8. Amphibious animsds, as turtles, serpents, 
&c. 

9. Fishes. ^ 

10. Insects ; including dies, worms, and micro* 
scopic animalcules : preceded by a dissertation on 

^ the transformations of insects. — Caterpillars to be 
engraved where figures can be had. 

N.B. — ^These three classes to be treated of and 
illustrated as already mentioned in respect to 
birds. 


III. OF VEGETABLES IN GENERAL. 

1. Classification of vegetables — Explanation of 
the Linnaean system, with the necessary plates, 
by way of example of a genus from each class, 
and a species or more of each genus, &c. 

N.B. — The engravings to be executed accord- 
ing to a scale, which will be attended with many 
obvious advantages. 

Not dbcouraged by this failure be next 
ventured on a transla^on of Bufibn*s Natural 
Histoiy of the Earth, and of Mah and Quadhi* 
peds, which he completed in nine volumes 8 vo. 
with numerous notes * and illustrations, and a 
considerable number of new observations. This 
introduced him to the correspondence of Bufibn 
and Pennant, the former of whom acknowledged 

VOL. II. c 
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the compliment of translation in the following 
letter. 


Lb Cm. ns Boffon to Mr Smellie. 

•^i^pnibard in Burgmdy^ 18tA Ftb* 1760. 

^ SiRy*— Yesterday, the 1 7th of February, I only 
received ydiir letter, which was dated at Edin- 
burgh on the 2!^d of October last. It was accom- 
panied with a prospectus of the translation of my 
work, and an engraving of th| fallow deer, and 
was transmitted by my friend Mr Andrew 
Lumisden, a Scots gentleman who resides at 
Paris. He informed me that he knew not the 
name of the person who had sent this packet ; 
but undertook to tr^nsayt my answer to Scotland, 
which I begged of him to do with all possible 
expedition. This Mr Lumisden is an intimate 
friend of Mr Macgowan, who lives in Edinburgh, 
and has a friendship for me, as likewise have Mr 
Carnegie and Mr James Bruce, of both whom 1 
have heard this day ; and likewise of Mr Mac- 
kenzie, whom 1 had the honour of receiving at 
my hou&e. I was also some time ago, a great 
correspondent bf Mr Maclaurin, Mr Murdoch, 
and some others of your learned countrymen. I 
have entered into this detail to shew you, Sir, 
that I am not entirely a stranger to yotir illus- 
trious country ; and I am exceedingly flattered 
by your having taken the trouble of translating 
my works. As my productions please you, I am 
certain that you understand them fully, and that 
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your translatiou will be good, and well received 
by the public* Your plates also are very well en- 
graven. Receive my acknowledgments for the 
copy you are so kind asNto destine for me ; but 
permit me, at the same time, to subscribe for 
other three, which you may send me, unbound, 
by means of Mr Macgowan, who ought also to 
transmit me a pair of Adams's globes, when the 
last discoveries of Captain Cook are engraven on 
them. Mr Lumisden will transmit to Mr Mac- 
gowan the price of the copies I ask, and will 
likewise take the trouble of sending the bound 
copy which you are so kind as to offer me. 

I perceive. Sir, that your translation is to 
comprehend only what I have inserted in the first 
fifteen volumes in quUrto, and the supplementary 
volume to the History of Quadrupeds. To this 
last volume there is to be a second part, which 
will be as large as the first. The plates, to the 
number of seventy, are actually engraven for it ; 
and 1 intend putting it to press in the course of 
this summer. The chief animals to be included 
in this volume are the tapir, the gnou, the nilgau, 
male and female, the antelopes, severe^ gazelles 
and goats, the musk, the lama,»the vicuna, the 
small and large jerboas, &c* and a considerable 
number of monkeys. Most of these Animals 
have come to hand since the publication of the 
other volumes; and as soon as this volume is 
printed, I shall have the honour of sending you 
the first copy. I would cheerfully have commu- 
nicated to you all my notices, if 1 had not 
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intended to publish them myself ; and I have now 
nothing else remaining respecting quadrupeds. 

<< As to the request you have been so good as 
to make, Sir, of dedicating your translation to me, 
I accept it with gratitude ; and, at the same time, 
I beg you to receive my thanks for all the marks 
of esteem and all the eulogiums which you have 
so liberally bestowed upon me in your prospectus. 
I shall only observe, that there are a few things 
which are not sufficiently exact. For example, 
you say, That I received all the animals 
through royal munificence, and that all the ex« 
penses of my work have been defrayed by the 
king.’ You may be assured, Sir, that the whole 
was executed by myself, and by my own proper 
researches. In the same manner, you say, < That 
the king ennobled me, hs a mark of his satisfac- 
tion with my work/ Now, Sir, I assure you, 
that I was formerly no^, as well as my ances- 
tors ; and that the king only added a higher title 
when be erected my estate's into an earldom. 

Since you are so much occupied, Sir, with my 
works, it is proper to inform you that, indepen- 
dent of^the sixteen quarto volumes with which 
you are #cquwnted, aud of the volume upon 
quadrupeds 1 am about to print, I have composed 
the Natural History of Birds in nine volumes 
quarto, six of which are published, aud the 
seventh is in the press; and that, beside the 
common copperpktes which are inserted in 
these volumes, I have, during twenty years, 
caused illuminated plates to be made in folio, 
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which give a perfect representation of the birds 
in their natural colours. These plates are at 
least as good as those of Mr Edwards, and they 
are a thousand in number* It is the most beauti- 
ful work of the kind ever exhibited to the 
public. 

“ In 1773 and 1774, I published two quarto 
volumes, under the title of “ Supplements serving 
as Introduction to the History of Minerals, on 
which subject I am now labouring. And in 
I777i I published a quarto volume as a supple- 
ment to the Natural History of Man. Finally, I 
published in 1778, a Mh volume in quarto, 
which is one of the most important of the whole 
work, and is entitled, Of the Epochs of Nature.’* 
If you wish it> I jbidTpi^nt 
this. But it is^veaiattou9 
rupt the oommuibibatioUil^weeti of Mlaw. 
I much regret the loss suitiuhed 
ture death of your illustrious navigator, Captain 
Cook. You will see, Sir, when you read my 
Epochs of Nature, that 1 have made much use of 
his discoveries in the southern hemisphere. 

“ If you do me the honour of writing^to me, I 
beg you will inform me whether Horsley 
has published his new edition of Newton’s works. 
I subscribed for a copy of this work, for which 
I paid 120 Hvr^ to Lord Stormont’s Secretary, 
when he w as ambassador in France. He is one 
of your most accomplished countrymen, and 
shewed me every mark of civility. I shall ever 
respect both his merit and his person. 1 most 
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earnestly beg of you to remember me to Mr 
Carnegie, whom we had the pleasure of enjoying 
in Burgundy for twelve months ; and he left me 
and every person who knew him, to regret his 
departure. He does not live at Edinburgh, but 
at Kinnaird, which is distant from it, I believe, 
about 15 or 20 leagues. I have learnt, with 
infinite satisfaction, that, though a young man, he 
represents the hufghs of his county in Parliament. 

^ Receive, Sir, the a»urances of the respectful 
esteem and gratitude with which 1 have the 
honour to be, &c. ^ 

« The Count Dts Buffon.” 

During the publication of the translation of 
Buffon, Mr Smellie’s partnership with Mr Balfour 
was dissolved, and he efitered into a new engage- 
ment with Mr Creech, in 1783. 

His principal original work, which he entitled 
the Philosophy of Natural History, was published 
in quarto in 1730. For this first volume he received 
one thousand guineas. It is divided into twenty- 
two chapters ; consisting of a series of essays on 
various topics in the general economy of animal 
bodies excepting one chapter devoted to 

a critical examination of the hypothesis of the 
sexual system of vegetables. 

Chap. 1. Is an essay on the distinguishing 
characters of animals, plants, and minerals. 

2. Gives a view of the organs and general 
structure of animals, beginning with man. 
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3. On the respiration of animals. 

4. On the motions of animals, 

5. On instinct. 

6. On the senses of smelling, .tasting, hearing, 
touch, and sight. 

7. On the infancy of animals. 

8. On food. 

9« On the sexes of animals* ^ 

10. On puberty in different animak ^ its symp* 
toms and eilMs. 

11. Of lbve*$^Bexuid intercourse, and parental 
afibctions. 

12. Of the tranrformatiens which various ani- 
mals undergo. ! 

13. Of the various habitations of different 

animals, as accommodated to their several exigen- 
cies. • 

14. Of the hostilites of the several kinds of 
animals, and the advantages derived from this 
seemingly destructive institution of nature. 

15. Of the artifices employed by animals in 
catching their prey, and in escaping their ene- 
mies. 

16. Of the association of animals. 

17. Of the docility of animal^; thi^jr improve- 
ment by culture or education, and the effects 
produced by domestication. 

18. Of the character and disposition of ani- 
mals. 

19* Of the principle of imitation in animals. 

20. Of the migrations of various animals. 

21. Of the longevity and death of animals. 
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22. Of the progressive scale of animals, rising 
through many gradations from those most imper- 
fectly organized to man. 

The second volume was published by his son, 
the present Mr Alexander Smellie, in 1799, four 
years afrer his father’s death. It comprises nine 
chapters, and had been entirely completed, ready 
for the press. 

Chap. 1. Gives a concise view of the utility 
of method or arrangement in every department 
of science, and points out methodical arrange- 
ment into tribes and families, or what are usually 
called orders and genera, as being evidently 
founded in nature, both in the animal and veget- 
able kingdoms. To this he has appended a 
concise, historical, and characteristic account of 
the writings and arrangements of the principal 
ancient and modern naturalists, beginning with 
Aristotle and ending with Pennant. 

2. On the multiplication and construction of 
the species ; and the theories of various authors, 
ancient and modern, are explained and com- 
mented o%t^ 

3. Of mules, or the anomalous productions of 
nature. 

4. Of the varieties of man in different regions 
of the globe ; and of the varieties in manners and 
customs, religion, war, agriculture, marriages, 
burials, government, arts, manufactures, &c. of 
the different nations of the world. 
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5. On dreaming and somnambulism. 

6. On hibernation, or the torpid state to which 
some animals are reduced during winter. 

7. On the language ol^ beasts. 

8. Miscellaneous remarks on the comparative 
pleasures and sufferings of animak. 

9. On poisonous animats, with an account of 
hydrophobia. 

Mr Smellie thus concludes the work,— • 

« I have now finished my original plan, with 
what success I know not. I shall only say, what 
every intelligent reader will easily perceive, that 
my labours have been great. Before 1 began 
the work, had I known the numerous authors 
which 'It was necessary to peruse and consult, I 
should probably have shrunk back, and given up 
the attempt as impracticable, especially for a 
man so early engaged in the business of life, and 
the cares resulting from u fiimily of no less than 
thirteen children, ten of whom are still in life. 

In the first and second volumes I have 
endeavoured to unfold the general as well as 
distinctive properties of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. Occasionally I have done more. 1 
have sometimes given pretty full ^characfers both 
of the figure, dispositions, and manners of 
animals. In these descriptive discursions man 
has not been neglected. Being the principal 
animal in this planet, he of course deserved 
particular attention, and it has not been withheld. 
The varieties of the human species in every 
region of the globe, have been collected and 
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described from the most authentic sources, both 
ancient and modern* . Even in the most un- 
cultivated, and, to us, deplorable situation of 
the human race, evident traces of goodness, of 
genius, and of heroism, are to be found. These 
amiable qualities, it must be confessed, are too 
often sullied by cruelty, irascible passions, and 
every species of vice. But these qualities are 
universal, in whatever situation men are placed, 
whether in a civilized or barbarous state of 
society. The strangest and most unaccountable 
part of the history of mankind is that of their 
one another ; and yet, from the numerous 
evidences I have pi^duced, it is impossible not 
to give credit to the shocking fact. Ther^reality 
of human sacrifices is equally certain as the 
existence of cannibals The diversity of dis- 
positions, the versatility of genius, the great 
differences of taste and of pursuits, are strong 
characters of maut and distinguish him eminently 
from all other inhabitants of this earth.’^ 

His next employment was an intended series 
of the lives of such authors as had employed him 
to print their works. In this he had made suffi- 
cient progress to have finished memoirs of Hume, 
Adam Smith, Monro, ant) Lord Karnes, which 
were published in an octavo volume in 1800, 
together with some juvenile essays. 

Amidst these pursuits his health began to fail 
him in 1794, and after a lingering illness, which 
he endured with great fortitude, he expired on 
the 24th June, 1795, aged 55. His moral cha- 
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racter, as a husband and parent^ is represented 
to have been peculiarly estimable. 

Like many other learned men, Mr Smellie’s 
opinions in religion and philosophy have occa- 
sionally been misrepresented by well meaning*!^ 
but somewhat narrow-minded people. In fact, 
opinions in regard to religious doctrines and 
forms, on which many good and wise men have 
disputed almost with rancour, and seldom in the 
spirit of charity, are manifest to all; but the 
following pious sentiment, with which he con- 
cludes his first volume of the Philosophy of 
Natural History, we think ought not to be 
omitted : ^ 

Lit MAN ^ contented. His station in the 
vniversal scale of NAture is fixed by Wisdom. 
Let him contemplate and admire the works of 
his Creator ; let him fill up his rank with 
dignity^ and consider every partial evil as a 
cause or an effect of general good** 

His works have been for many years extolled 
both by domestic and foreign authors ; and 
latterly by Lords Brougham and Althorp, Miss 
Edgeworth, &c. 

The following picture of Mr gmellie^ is from 
the pen of Burns, in a letter, accompanied with 
a present of a cheese, to the late Mr IPeter Hill. 

“Dear Sir, — I know that you ire no niggard 
of your good things among your friends, and 
some of them are much in need of a slice. There 
in my eye is our friend Smellie ; a man posi- 
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lively of the first abilities and greatest strength 
of mind, as well as one of the best hearts and 
keenest wits that 1 have ever met with. When you 
see him, as alas I he too is smarting at the pinch 
%f distressful circumstances, aggravated by the 
sneer of contumelious greatness! a bit of my 
cheese alone will not cure him ; but if you add a 
tankard of brown stout, and superadd a magnum 
of right Oporto, you will see his sorrows vanish 
like the morning mist before the summer sun. 1 
am, &C. 

Robert Burns.” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


For to me It appears, that, of all fnfnior creatures. Heaven seems to 
have intended birds as the most cheerful associates of man ; to soothe 
and exhilarate him in bis labours b7*ibeir varied melody ; to prevent 
the increase of those supernumerary hosts of insects which would soon 
consume the products of his industry. 

Aubx. Wiuoir. 


Others more goiveausly apparell'd, dwelt 
Among the woods, on nature’s dainties feeding. 

Herbs, seeds, and roots ; or, ever on the wing. 

Pursuing insects through the boundlea idr : 

In hollow trees or thkhets there conceal’d 
Their exquisitely woven nests, where lay 
Their cdUcw offspring. " — - 
Of these, a few, with melody untaught. 

Turn’d all the air to music within hearing. 

Themselves unseen. 

In our former volume we detailed, so far as 
our limits would permit, the history and habit» 
of the order of birds which has, by common 
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consent, been placed at the beginning of the class 
Aves, and following out our plan, we propose to 
devote the present volume to that which has, in 
like manner, been placed second, or next to it. 

The Inceasorial order of birds is by far the 
most important in the whole circle or chain, 
whether viewed in a scientifie light, or taken in 
relation to its economy in the great plan of 
nature. In extent it is the most numerous, nearly 
equalling the numbers of all the others collec- 
tively ; consequently may be expected to contain 
an almost endless variety of forms, and modifica- 
tion of structure ; and thus it has been considered 
the typical order, or that in which the greatest 
united perfection of all the properties of a bird 
were combined. As the name indicates, the 
power of grasping and bf perching, is a prominent 
feature in their form ; all possess the hallux, or 
hind toe, but in none are the claws retractile, as 
among the members of the former order. The 
habitual residence of the greater proportion is in 
the woods or thickets ; and the powers of flight 
are in all perfect, and in many very highly 
developed. Their food is nearly as varied as 
their structure ; but this is never seized by the 
feet, nor, with a very few exceptions, is the 
devouring of it assisted by these members. 
While the bill wants the form of a « tooth,"' which 
characterizes the t}7)ical raptores, and in those 
which here represent them by their partially 
predatorial habits, it is modifled by the appear- 
ance which we express by the term « notched.'" 
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The great majority of the order are of compara- 
tively small size. 

Amidst this number of beings to be charac- 
terized, there has been unquestionably much 
difficulty, and considerable difference in the 
opinions of our systematistS. The most of whom 
have considered what are placed as the subordi- 
nate divisions by the latest writers in a higher 
place, and have thus made their systems to con- 
sist of a much greater number of primary divi- 
sions, although, when the whole was analyzed, the 
discrepancies consisted more in the comparative 
value of the different parts, than in the points or 
bound^ies within which each was contained. 
In the Systema Natures, the orders are six in 
number, and correspond nearly with those at 
present advocated, the pic<B and passeres only 
being thrown together in the group we have now 
under consideration. In the Regne Animal, the 
orders are also six, the incessores of moderns 
being there still divided, though the separation is 
differently effected, the scansores (grimpeurs) 
being kept by themselves. By Illiger we have 
seven orders proposed, occasioned by th^ division 
of the grallatores, as well as ther incessores, and 
in most of the systems where the number of 
])rimary divisions run between five and seven, or 
eight, it will be seen to be caused by the splitting 
of these two orders. When they extend beyond 
that number, as in the system of Temminok, 
composed of sixteen orders, and of others having 
even more, we have only a still farther separation 
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of those, particularly the last, and see considered 
as of high rank those portions which have more 
lately been placed in a subordinate value. 

In the systems of Vigors and Swainson, based 
on the principles laid down by Mr Macleay, we 
have for this order the primary divisions of 
Cuvier's passetei* adopted, including also his 
third order “ grimpeurs,” but by both with a 
considerable variation in the distribution of the 
genera. This, indeed, is the chief point of diffe- 
rence between our two followers of Macleay ; for 
while they agree in the value of the order, and in 
its primary divisions, they differ widely in what 
should constitute the types of the families and 
sub-families, and in the station which the genera 
should hold in regard to each other; but the 
system of the last named ornithologist having 
been adopted, with slight deviations, as the 
arrangement of the present volumes, we subjoin 
a table of the leading divisions of the inces- 
sores, which, on comparison, will at once exhibit 
the differences which exbt between them. 


INCESSORES. 



BmohjiKtdhUB. »SaxiooIin«». lelotrlohaiut. Qmralliue. 

)ThMimophlUiUi.»My<^<ffiiw. »PhUo»«Un».yino)nM. PMrlaaa. 
<Dlortiriii». »Meniluat. tSylvUiMO. ^BombyoUlliiiB. navloolliue. 

J OtUspyriiUB. CnteropodiiuB.»BwtUiu». AsnpeUM* *Miiaeicap{nM 

^ vOrloUna. Piprtiw. SuTUamiM. 


• The flusUlM marited thwi • h«i*e Briaih nplmentatltM. 
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^ Corvidai. Stumidei. FringiUidUr. Afuiophagida, Bucettdtr 

;§ C *Corrltue. ttStuminaa. WOooeothmuatliu». Phytotominao. 1 gfous only 
g 1 wGarrulinn. Lftmprotornlnaa.TanRgrinae. Colinte. Bueerot 

J < Glaucoplnsa. fleapnldurlMB. *Fri^UlniB. Muaophitglnte.U yet kaovrn. 
X J Ooracinn. Icterinn. *Alaiidlnae. 

I (^«FrigUlhue. Aglainm. »FynrhiiUn». 

80ANSOBB8. 

Ramphatlidm. PtHtaada. Pieidtm. Ctrthiada. CucuUdtf. 

^ r Hacroolroinie. Ploiiuue. ACertbionae. ttthicullnae. 

^ 1 Faittooinn. Bn o o o loaB. AnAbatinaa. Ooccyainw. 

^ < Plyctolophinaa. ASlttince. Crotophuglnae 

J licinanaB. *l>oglodytiaiB.liepiioaomlnaB. 

ja ^ Platycerolnaa. Bupbiigiiiaa. Inaloatoiiiui*. 

TENUXROSTRES. 

Mehphagida. Cvtmndina. Troehaida. AiVomeroputo. Partuhriadae, 
Sukr/tundieM not aaoertaioed. 

A tingle British form represents the Frometcqpldn. 

FISSIBOSTBE8. 

*MeropidtB. <malevonidtf, HtTrogonida. ^Caprimulgida. ^tHiruTtdtnidtP. 
Bub-flimilifg not aacerUlned. 

e 

Viewing this important order as a part of the 
great plan of nature, and as connected with the 
benefits and injuries done to the productions used 
by man, the influence of its members on his feel- 
ings and enjoyments, and their effects on the 
scenery of their various native countries, we shall 
find them still more interesting. The desire for 
food, and the manner of searching for it, are 
nearly the primary causes of all jthe benefits or 
injuries received from birds. In this order some 
feed entirely on grains and seeds, others on the 
buds and tender shoots of plants and trees, others 
on various fruits and berries, and some again, on 
all these substances indiscriminately. Wherever 
any production is cultivated extensively, consider- 
able ravages may be committed at some period of 

D 
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its growth by a portion of the incessorest our 
grains may be stripped off when just ripe, or torn 
up when newly springing from the ground ; the 
shoots of our young trees and the buds of the 
orchard may be bruised, and our choicest fruits 
may be plundered, or rendered useless. These 
injuries, however, may be generally prevented by 
some attention at the proper seasons, when the 
species are so numerous as to become annoying ; 
and in a country where cultivation is not exten- 
sively practised, the inducement to dock towards 
large and artificial stores of favourite food does 
not exist, and the proportion of the produce to 
that of the consumers is naturally kept up. But 
even in those districts where inattention on the part 
of the proprietor would soon permit considerable 
loss, we have abundant^compensation in the num- 
bers of insects and their larvse, which are consumed 
during the season of incubation by the very birds 
which are at other times most hurtful to his crops. 
There is not a vegetable production which we 
cultivate, from the strongest forest tree to the 
most tender garden fiower, that is not liable to 
the attacks of multitudes of insects, and though 
tiny in.their form and weapons, and insidious in 
their mode of attack, the consequences are not 
less severe and fatal. The depredations which 
they have been known to commit, are many thou- 
sand times greater and more extended than the 
worst attacks of the feathered creation, and we 
cannot look upon this large group of birds, all of 
them wholly or partially insectivorous, otherwise 
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than as the natural check interposed by Divine 
Providence upon a race of creatures whichi in 
their own places, also lend efficient aid against 
other classes of depredators. 

As articles of food, the members of the inces- 
sorial order are either, many of them, too diminu- 
tive, and in other respects, such as flavour, See. 
unpalatable, at least to the British taste; and 
although in some countries, as Italy and France, 
neither their utility, beauty of plumage, nor melody 
of voice, saves them from the appetite of the 
epicure, still, among the many important services 
which they aflbrd to man, that of administering 
to his supply of food can scarcely be enumerated. 

Among our enjoyments out of doors, perhaps 
those which we derive Yrom the incessores are not 
the least or most insignificant. Our walks are ever 
cheered by their lively notes or song, and it is 
only those who have wandered through the lonely 
forest, and experienced the gloom which prevails, 
when not a motion is seen, or a noise heard, save 
the trembling leaf or the sighing of the blast, that 
can appreciate the effects of the widest and most 
monotonous notes of its tenants. What a change 
in the character of our woods apd ornamental 
groves does even the accession of our summer 
birds of passage occasion. In winter the land- 
scape is filled up by flocks of various creatures, all 
active in looking for subsistence, or assembling 
together for warmth ; but with the return of spring, 
and the freshness of vegetation, we have also t^ 
bustle and activity of incubation — voices that have 
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been for a season unheard, coming to the ear as 
the greeting of an old acquaintance, and the notes 
of love, warbled in the simplest strains, or poured 
forth in deep and full-toned cadence. 

'While thus the impriso]i*d leaves and waking dowers 
Burst from their tombs, the birds that lurk’d unseen 
Amid the hybernal shade, in busy tribes 
Pour their forgotten multitudes, and catch 
New life, new rapture, from the smile of spring. 

The oak's dark canopy, the moss-grown thorns, 

Flutter with hurried pinions, and resound 
With notes that suit a forest. 

These remarks may be considered referable 
more particularly to the incessores of Britain or 
of Europe. Were we to extend our observations 
to the inhabitants of other continents, we should 
enter a field much more varied in the manner in 
which the allotted offices were performed, and we 
should find them no less suitably adapted to the 
very different circumstances of each. They would 
be, however, mostly inapplicable here, and we 
shall proceed ID the consideration of the British 
fisimilies, endeavouring, as we go along, to point 
out whaS.ever may be useful or interesting in the 
economy of each. 
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DENTIROSTRES. 

The first of the great tribes into which the 
incessorial birds are separated, the DenHrostres^ 
exhibits a continuation of the notched or toothed 
form of bill, which, under its various modifications, 
is more or less adapte(f for seizing and lacierating 
a living and resisting prey. This is particularly 
marked in the 


LANIAD-as, 

all the sub-families of which are raptorial, feed 
entirely on living prey seized by their own 
exertions, and typify, as it were, the noble and 
ignoble forms of the true rapacious birds. When 
passing from one great order of birds to another, 
we would naturally expect to find some on each 
side, to a certain extent, assimilating^ in their 
form and habits ; and thus, among the sub-family 
Lanxana or Shrikes, of which the British fauna 
possesses only three representatives confined to 
one genus, we perceive the lesser size and weaker 
form of the incessorial order, combined with a 
lacerating and toothed structure of the bill, and 
with raptorial or predaceous manners. The 
typical form, which is distributed in nearly equal 
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proportions in the four great quarters of the 
world, but is wanting in its restricted sense to 
Australia, may be thus characteri2fed : — 

Lanius — Generic Character, — Bill rather 
short, compressed ; mandible hooked, fur- 
nished with a strong and prominent tooth ; 
wings with the three first quills graduated, 
third and fourth equal and longest; claws 
sharp, but not for; grasping prey. — 

Type, L* eveuMbn . > 

£wK^e,' America. 

Bi^ on trees, soiee tiring prey,^and 
use a thorn ot deft branch, as a support not 

afibrded by their feet 

• 

THE GREAT OR ASH-COLOURED SHRIKE. 

Xontiif -^.LiNXJsns. 

PLATE L 

Lanius ezculntor, Xmn. — Pie- Griecbe Grise, TVmm. Man, 
jpc. — Great Grey-Chiereous-Adi-coloured Shrike, or 
But(^er Bird of British Authors. 

• 

The Shrikes are generally of a size and form 
exhibiting a moderate degree of strength, and do 
not shew any indications of raptorial disposition, 
except in the strong and toothed form of the 
bill ; and in many of the species, the centre fea- 
thers of the tail being longest, an elegance and 
lightness to their shape and figure is imparted, at 
variance with the powerftil form necessary for 
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contest. The colours of the plumage are pleasing 
shades of grey, rufous, or white, interrupted by 
decided black markings on the head, wings, and 
tail. Our native birds are migratory, being either 
summer or winter visitants, and indeed the great 
proportion of species in other countries, also par- 
tially travel at the breeding time, pass at the 
change of seasons from one distant part of a 
continent to another, or seek altogether a more 
genial or otherwke suitable climate, wherein to 
spend the winter, or the season of incubation. 
In disposition they are sditary, app^ing 
in greater numheia 

brood, and most Jpequeolfy in pair% or single. 
They appear to delict more in woodland 
districts than in wild*or extensive forests; and 
in Britain are commonly# found about the well- 
wooded hedgerows or parks of the south. Their 
food consists of small birds, together with their 
young, small mammalia, reptiles, and the larger 
insects. We are not sure that the manner in 
which the prey is ci^tured has yet been noticed.* 

* The indefatigable Wilson says, speaking of the great 

American Shrike, that he resorts to stratagem, J}ut at the 
same time, that he can ^*fit any tizne»seize upon small 
birds by mere force of flight. I have seen him in an open 
field dart after one of our small sparrows with the rapidity 
of an arrow, and kill it almost instantly.’* And again of 
the Loggerhead, (L. Ludovicianus,) that •* it sits, for hours 
together, on the fence, beside the stacks of rice, watching 
like a cat, and as soon as it percrives a mouse, darts on it 
like a hawk.** — N« Amer. Omitfa. Edit. ^ W. J. i. 
pp. 77 and 344. 
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It is most probably, however, generally effected 
by suddenly darting on, or wearing out, the object 
of pursuit, and seiaiog it with the bill ; for neither 
are tbowi^ pursuing flight, as 

are the feet 

forma- 

tW^>0l»ikes have been 
of imitation, by 
to entice within 
and also the young 
call of their parents. It 
ia to tboinitm etum» alscvithat we may refer that 
feialwetlvo piopeiiiity which has gained for them 
Latin and English appellations, and 
fbrtoi such an excellent substitute or provision to 
tssist in the tearing di^'ointing of their food. 
Svery author and observer has noticed the sin- 
gular manner in which the Shrikes impale their 
wey on some thorn, or sharp pointed branch, or 
ix it in some cleft, before commencing to devour 
it, or when kept in confinement, by thrusting it 
between the wires of the cage. From the weak 
structure of the feet and claws, it is evident that 
the birds could not tear their prey to pieces with- 
out; some firm resistance, such as that which is 
given in the strong and grasping feet of the fal- 
cons and hawks, and nature has taught them me- 
chanically to supply this structure in the same 
way that she has instructed the thrush to resort 
to some convenient stone to break the snail shells, 
or the crow to mount aloft with the crab or shell 
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fish, and smash their strong defence by falling on 
the rocks beneath. Le Vaillant says Uiis process 
of impalement is performed m tiie wilds of South 
Africa, and remarks, that the spine or thorn was 
always thimst through 1$#^^ of 
insect, and that the prejrwas hot devourea aH the 
time of captute, mit 'aUolred to hang on the 
branches and sfam^i end was returned id appa- 
rently when the calls of hunger demaiHied^ * Mr 
Selby, also, had the satisftctton of seeing our 
native grey Shrike impale its victim, after hovering 
over the hedge with the bird (a hedge accentor) 
in its bill, apparently fbr the purpose of selecting 
a convenient thorn. f 

The common Grey Shrike is perfectly typical in 
its form, and will rank *among the larger species 
of the genus. In length ft is about nine inches, 
appearing more graceful fromHhe graduated form 
of the tail, though it is in re§lity a firmly and com- 
pactly made bird. In the old male, the upper 
parts are of a chaste and clear pearl grey, while 
the whole of the under parts are pure white ; these 
tints are beautifully broken and contrasted, by the 
deep black of the greater portion of the wings and 
tail, and by the marking of the san^e colour which 
appears on the forehead, the lores, and on the auri- 
culars, on the latter there is an oval patch resembling 
in form and situation the distribution of the darker 
shades on these parts of the falcOnidee. The wings 

* Le Vaill. Ois. d*Afrique, ii. p. 22. 

t Selby, Br. Ornitb. i. p. 149. 
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have the baee of the primaries white, forming a 
triafigttiar fkm parts» and the exterior 

tail feathery wilh^ Khe tips of atl the rest, exeept 
the twot'^in the centre, the space widening to the 
outside, are of the same pure tint. The female 
has the colours in general duller, and the breast 
is undulated with narrow dusky transverse bars. 
Temminck mentions the oecurrence of a variety 
nearly pure whiter having the black parts slightly 
tinted with grey. The young are tinted with 
brownish purple on the grey parts, and have the 
breast, belly, and vent, of a reddish or yellowish 
white, thickly barred transversely with umber 
brown. The dark parts of the plumage are not 
so intense, or so de^ed in their boundaries. 

In the British islands, tUe Grey Shrike can only 
be viewed as an occasional visitant, and that even 
of rare occurrence, except in some of the southern 
and midland counties.^ There, during the winter 
months, and towards the approach of spring, strag- 
gling specimens are frequently procured ; towards 
the north, and on the confines of the border, it 
becomes less frequent; in the south of Scot- 
land it is a rare bird, a few instances only of its 
capture having occurred to our notice; while 
in Ireland, according to the observations of Mr 
Thompson, it seems to be equally rare.* No in- 
stances of this species breeding in this country 

• See Mag. of Zool. and Bot. ii. p, 427 , for instances 
of capture in Ireland. 
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are yet recorded ; * its summer visito, indeed, 
^ear accidental^ and bate been observed 
once or ttrict. Ite rstigs of gtigl^ical dl^- 
bution seems conSned to £uio|i^ or if it dbCs^pasr 
the Asiatic boundary, it ieeooo lost, to give way 
to some other speclca #hicb. ihay represent it, 
within a limit of its own. In the northern parts 
of the new world, ageing its place is filled by seve- 
ral species so closely allied, that they were long 
considered identical In Europe, it extends as 
far north as Lapland and Sweden, and parts of 
Russia, but its stronghold, or metropolis, may be 
viewed as the midlands and south of France, where 
it breeds, devaricating on each side in varied pro- 
portions. Their principal haunts are the weli- 
wpoded but enclosed ^countries, the parks, and . 
enclosed forests. Aecordibg to Temmincfc, they 
build on trees and lower brushwood ; while Mr 
Hewitson says, ** that it builds its nest in thick 
bushes and high hedges ; it is composed of umbel- 
liferous plants, roots, moss, and wool, lined with 
finer roots and dried grass.^ The eggs are from 
five to seven in number, th^ are of a blueish or 
greyish white, spotted, ancrblotched over with 
brown or purpleish grey.f 

* ** I Lave seen it in Wiltshire, and have no doubt of 
its breeding there,” afe the words Of LeWfn.t He had not, 
however, actually observed the act in quesdon. 

t Hewitson, Oology, pi. cviii. 

S BiidsofBiitafai,Lp.7a ' 
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The Red-Backed Shrike, Lajjxus collurio, 
Linn. — Red-hacked Shrike of British authors. 
—Unlike the species we have just described, 
the Red-backed Shrike is one of our summer visi- 
tants, breeds with us, and again migrates to enjoy 
a more genial winter after the carea of incubation. 
It is also more abimdant than the last in the 
southern mi ecPanties of England, 

decreai(4n|f iii 11^ im we' appi^h the Bor- 
der, we can lemm, not yet captured 

either in^^tla^d or Ireland. England, in fact, 
seems the limit of its .mlg^tion to the north. It 
extends to the AMcan Continent ; and, like most 
of the European species which are also African, 
is found in fiJmost equal abundance in the soi^h 
of Europe ; and parts dlT Spain and Italy, with the 
south of France, may perhaps be stated as the 
districts where it is most abundant. Mr Yarrell 
mentions that specimens have been sent to the 
Zoological Society from Trebizond.* 

In Its habits it exhibits the same propensities 
with the gray shrike, though perhaps in a less 
degree. Large insects are its most common 
food, particulady grylli, and some of the coleop- 
tera, and it pursues this food in preference, its 
weaker form preventing it from attacking small 
birds or mammalia, except when impelled by a 
greater degree of hunger. Inatmces, however, 
of the red-backed shrike seizing and impaling 


Ihstory of Britidi Birds, i. 167. 
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small birds, are detailed by several ornithologists 
worthy pf credit,* while it is known that it is 
frequently taken by the London bird catchers 
when striking at the decoy birds in the clap net. 
The nest is generally placed in a bush or hedge, 
and has not yet been recorded to be built on 
trees, as that of the gray shrike is occasionally ; 
it is comparatively a large structui^ j^o&raely b^ 
firmly built with ^weak a 

base work, and lined with moss,' gwis or 
wool. The eggs seem somewhat yariame;' those 
in our possession are milk-wbitej spotted with 
rufous, and they are described ^ bluish white, 
spotted and zoned with wood brown and ash gray, 
also greenish white, with dark spots. 

The head, back of the neck, and |ainp, are ash 
gAy; the centre of the back and wing coverts 
reddish brown ; space between the eye and the 
bill, surrounding the eyes and auriculars, deep 
black ; the under parts, when newly killed, pale 
peach-blossom red, inclining to pure white on 
the throat, and varying in intensity in different 
species ; quills are wood brown ; the tail has the 
four centre feathers entirely black, those on the 
sides white at the base, that colour forming a bar 
across, and limiting the black of the tips gradu- 
ally towards the exterior feathers; shafts black 
for their whole length ; on the last feather the 
outer web is white entirely, and the black assumes 
the form of an irregular spot at the tip. The 


• Hewitson, Knapp, Blyth. 
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female ba| the colours duller, the back more 
tiuted with gray, and the under parts barred 
With Uaok^h bria^, the^^and colour being of 
a more yellow or grayish white, an;^ without any 
appearance of the delicate blush eolour seen in 
the male. In the young birds, the upper parts 
and Eimculars are yeHowish brown, tinted with 
gray, having each feather barred transversely at 
^e tip with un^er brown, followed at the es:tre- 
mity with pale wood brown, altogether shewing 
rather close undulations ; above the eye there is 
a yellowish white streak ; the under parts are of 
the same colour, nearly unspotted on the throat 
and centre of the belly, but having the flanks and 
breast of a darker tint, and transversely barred 
with umber brown. The tail is of a uniform 
yellowish brown, darker at the tip, and having 
the two outer feathers edged with white.* 

The length of the adult male is about six 
inches. 


The Woodchat, Lanius rufus, Brisson. 

L. rufus, JSriss. — L. rutilus. Lath, ind, — Wood- 
chaty of Woodchat Shrike of British authors. 
— ^The Woodchat, until of late years, was not 
admitted to a place in the British Fauna. Some 
of the older ornithologists, most probably, were 
acquainted with it, but as no authentic specimen 

• The description of the young is taken from a specimen 
procured on the Continent. 
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could be traced, it was with praiseworthy scrupu- 
losity excluded ; and nearly ^ first public record 
of a specimen being to 

edition of Mr 3e)by% It is 

there introduced 

better, and of the Rev* Mr iti> Maniattd, of Swaf- 
fam. Since that, a few more intttl^Cim hefvc been 
noticed, and there areeome in^esttiig detalils pub- 
lished regarding it by Mr Hoy in the Magazinh of 
Natural History ; but atill it can only be viewed 
as a veiy rare British straggler, visiting us during 
the summer months. None of our writers dwell 
much on the habits of the Woodchat in this 
from the want of opportunity 
Mr Hoy, in the Magazine of 
Na|ural History, gives a few interesting particu- 
lars, though the authority ofi which he relies is not 
stated. According to that gentleman, the nest 
is placed << invariably on trees,” the oak being 
selected in preference, it is composed on the 
outside of sticks and wool,^ mixed with the white 
moss from the bodies of the trees, and is lined 
with fine grass and wool. The eggs are de- 
scribed to be smaller, but somewhat similar to 
those of the red-backed shrike, and as variable in 
their markings.* 

The Woodchat ranges generally over the more 
temperate parts of the European Continent, but 
only becomes a common bird in the south. 

• Hoy, Mag. of Natural History, iv. p, 343. Observa- 
tions on British Shrikes. 


Gentry, certainly 
tu observe them. 
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Acjpording to Swainson it is migratory in Sicily, 
residing there for a short time during the month 
of May.* On the African Continent its distri- 
bution is very extensive, being found in the 
north, west, aqd southern coasts, residing during 
the year, and, ei^ept in an occasionally more or 
less brilliant tint of <jold|3r,fOot from the 

birds of fiuropei dr|b4. have 

been killed in thil.copintl^^ ^ 

Above eai^i nostril,? faetireen^ that and sur- 
rounding the eyes, yeU^iilh; white ; the forehead, 
a streak above each eye, qnd aurieulars, brownish 
black, wbicb extends downwards in a narrow 
streak, reaching the mantle, which is of the sa^ 
colour ; crown of the head, occiput, and nape 
reddish orange. Separating the mantle from 
the scapulars and cherts, there is a patch of 
white converging and almost insulating those 
parts ; the rump and tall coverts are of the same 
colour, sometimes tinted with yellowish ; the 
wings are blackish brown, except the base of the 
quills, which are white, and exhibit a triangular 
spot of that colour ; the four centre tail feathers 
are brownish black, the others are white at the 
base,* and th%t on the outside entirely of that 
colour, except a few dark bars on the inner web ; 
the under parts are white, or yellowish white, 
more or less barred with brown, according to 
the maturity of the specimen. In the female, the 
upper parts are of a browner tint, and the under 


Birds of Western Africa, i. p, 231. 
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surface more barred. In size it fully equals the last, 
being from six to six and a half inches in length. 

In some specimens, and perhaps those which 
have attained maturity, and are in full breeding 
plumage, the dark parts of the plumage are nearly 
black* 

In spedmens Which We possess from Sierra 
Leone, and which do nol Appear to vary mate- 
rially fh)m those of EiWope, We have the dark 
parts very deeply coloured, ^e pale patches 
tinged with yellowish, and the colour of the head 
and nape of a very deep brownish orange. In 
all respects, however, they seem in complete 
plumage, and not in the intermediate changes 
described by Mr Swainson,* in which state the 
same collection also possessed specimens. 


MERULID^. 

From these three birds just described being 
the only British members of the Laniadae, we 
have to pass by, a long list of varied forms, 
beautiful in their gradations, to reach the second 
great family of the Dentirostres, Where we shall 
hnd a few examples of the typical group, and 
one of a very curious and interesting genus, the 
only example we possess of the sub-family 
Myotherirns, This is the Cinclus aquatictis, the 
Dipper, or Water Ousel of British ornithologists. 


Birds of Western Africa, i. p. 232. 
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This very interesting little bird has long been 
a stumbling block to systematists. It has been 
handed about ftom one genus to another, and 
even when a name Ime been allotted to itself, and 
one or two Oithers, it stiU gives uneasiness, and 
has scarcely yei Reived a &inily mansion, where 
it can dwelt in nrder undistiwbed ; and although 
our opinion of its proper stidion may be formed, 
we cannot expect, where there is a complication 
of characters, tl^t all our ornithologists will 
coincide with it We do think, however, that it 
will maintain its|>lace among the Myotherinas, 
where nearly all our great advocates of a natural 
system of affinities have arranged it; and by 
means of foreign genera the gradation of form 
can be beautilblly traced* The gpnus consists of 
only three well authenticated species, and may 
be thus characterized, — 

CiNCLUS, — Generic Characters, — Bill slender 
obsoletely notched, nostrils naked, forehead 
small and narrow ; wings rathm* short and 
rounded, first quill nearly spurious, second, 
third, and fourth nearly equal; tail rather 
shorf, evenj feet large and strong, lateral 
toes equal, tosal scales entire.— agaaticus. 
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PLA7E Ih 

Gnclus aquaticus, B 0 eh$t. — Morula aquatieat Brm, — . 
Sturnua ciiicltis, Idnn* — Turdus dncliis* £aih , — 
Cinde plongeur, T«fini.~Water- Ousel, Dipper, Euro- 
pean Dipper, of British antiiors. 

Thb Common Water Crow; or Pyet, as it is ikmi- 
iiarly termed in Scotland^ is a favourite with erery 
one who resides near its hannts. The solitaiy and 
secluded nature of the streams it iiiequents, and 
their often wild character, render it a most fitting 
accompaniment, -—sufilcient to break the solitude, 
but never obtruding on the calmness of the picture; 
one of those beautiftil instances of nature’s chaste 
compositions, where the life of the landscape 
combines to harmonize with all around ; pnd here 
the effect is still more brought* home by the 
simple and peculiar melody of its song* Its 
common locality in summer is rocky alpine, or 
subalpine streams, and it seems indifferent 
whether the banks are thickly clothed with wood 
and natural brush, or are bare and barren. If 
civilization has encroached on their retreats, and 
machinery or mills have been in consequence 
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erected, it accommodates itself to the event, loses 
its secluded habits, and seems to enjoy the bustle. 
It may often be seen perched on the inner spokes 
of the mill-wheel, singing its low melod^ ; and 
we have known it to breed within the passage of 
the torrent which drove it. In such places they 
live in pwrs, each having as it were a locality or 
limit within which they range, and select an 
appropriate situation for the nest They sport 
about the bants of the stream, flying short dis- 
tances, and during flight utter their single mono- 
tonous alarm or call note. When about to alight, 
they drop or splash into the pools or stream, and 
almost never at once settle on the stones or 
rocks. They^iilO bur most pleasing song- 
ster^ the note it is 

not ofteniobaei1fed|^bi^^^4^^^ who plies 

his rod at aS.heaGi^;aiKt''1ihilie most sequestered 
scenes, it is a^ wdUtnotm tod welcome strain. 
It may be at times heard^liiritDg^e'wbol^ year ; 
but ^ring brlsdfng ^season ar# the 

periods when it may;he mbsi^ily mid ceni^tly 
enjoyed* The blrds^beibg .early breeders, this 
sign of ^the coming in Feb- 

rui^ry, while the streams aie still bound up in ice ; 
and a: clear Bod shining morning, at this early 
time, will be sure to diSpfey some of those clean 
songsters perched on a prominent stone or stick, 
or qn the edge of a firoaen pool, warbling their 
notes just audible above the murmurs of the 
stream. Their breeding places are chosen near 
to the brook or river, and often in curious situa- 
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tions. The nest is generally constructed under 
some brow or overhanging, rocks, or among the 
matted roots of a tree ; at other times under 
some fall, which is projected over a space hollow, 
and comparatively dry within, or beneath the 
dam or weir which serves to turn off the water to 
supply machinery ; and we have once or twic8 
observed it under the very sluice of the mill- 
wheel. In the latter situations the parent bird 
dashes through the face of the'^rushing waters 
when about to enter the nest, and seems to enjoy 
the act, entering and retreating agmn two or 
three times before commencing her seat The 
nest is built chiefly of the common mosses^ lined 
on the bottom, .with, diied leaves* It is of a 
circular fonni with^ entmuce hda^on 
sid^ and. 

structoie of wveih;^' VvWheiwk 

is placed in a«^|iiitiof^*restiiig on tome naiYow 
ledge, but bididl^ u 

made compietdy rouiad} bot^ wh^ the imp^- 
ing brow or tock may: form the top, it hi used as 
a part, the front,oidy being filfod up widi^ moss. 
Mr Thomson hoivmmitioned one instan^ where 
the domed stmetme’’ wis< dispensed with ; but 
though thia nuqr oceasionaOy happen, the general 
character of the . structure will be found to be 
supplied in a mannm instinctively either one way 
or another. In like manner the eircumstance of 
the bird perching on the willows around, as 
mentioned by the same author, was unusual ; it is 
not their general habit even in glens fringed with 
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brush. A stick or branch which had fellen across 
the stream may be resorted to; but we have 
never seen it inclined to perch on the overhang- 
ing bushes, and would refer this variation to 
some peculiarity in the locality. In winter, 
when the higher streams become frozen, and the 
cold intense, the « Water Crow ” removes to the 
banks of the larger and lower flowing rivers, or 
to the margins of some unfrozen lake. Here 
they find a more abundant supply of food, and 
their aquatic habits and manner of fishing are 
more easily observed. On every reach one or 
tvrb may to sben perdhed on some projectr 
ing Slone or stick, or watching by the very edge 
of the ice, niienoe they drop at once on their 
prey, consisting at this 'time in great part of 
small fishes. They %Te most active in their 
motions during this occupation, and dive and 
return to their station with much rapidity. In 
milder weather, or when tfae^rivers are less 
choked with ice, they^iMm and dive in the 
centre of the pools, and so expertly, that wb have 
mistaken and followed them for the little grebe. 
At this^time, and I may say generally, aquatic 
insects, the lasvsB of phryganidae, and in some 
situations difierent species of fresh water sheds, 
form their chief food, which in summer again is 
varied by a greater choice of insects and aquatic 
larvGS. It has been during the continuance of a 
very severe frost only that we have seen this bird 
seize small Sshes in the manner above mentioned, 
of diving from the edge of the ice ; at the dis- 
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tance observed they appeared to be minnows, 
and were brought up held cross-ways in the bill. 
The ova of any kind of fish we have never 
detected in their stomach or intestines, nor do 
we think they habitually, at the proper season, 
frequent the places where spawn would be 
deposited ; and if they did, we would deem it 
almost impossible that they could reach it after 
it was impregnated and covered in Uie spawning 
bed, which it is before the parent fish leaves the 
place of deposition. Neither have we any know- 
ledge of the ova being sought after about the period 
when they begin to acquit vitid.i^> and when 
they might become a much more easy prey. 
This, ki fact, is the only time when any destruc- 
tion could be acco&plished. In the north of 
Scotland this little bird is persecuted for its 
supposed depredations $ and we were astonished, 
before learning the reason, to find such suitable 
localities totidly uninhabited by them. Here the 
provincial name of KAg-fisher is given to them, 
a reward of sixpence is put upon their bead, and 
in one Highland district we have the &ctor’s 
authenticated report of five hundred and forty- 
eight having been destroyed during three years ! 

The European Dipper, so fiur as we know, is 
entitled to its specific name, and has not been 
found out of the European Continent. We have 
DO record of its passing the Asiatic frontier ; and 
we have reason to think that its range ceases 
even long before it reaches that boundary. In 
Britain, Scotland may be said to be its strong- 
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hold — very few districts wanting it; and it 
extends to all the larger Hebrides. In suitable 
localities in Ireland, according to Mr Thompson, 
it is equally plentiful and it is found in 
England wherever the character of the country 
assimilates with that which it elsewhere fre- 
quents. 

The head^ dides, and bade part of the neck, 
umber»brownf the^uppei^ pt^.of the body, the 
wings, and tail, Uai^^.i4Vt^g the feathers on the 
shoulders and ba^k ed|^^ idth blaektsh-gray ; 
the ey6}idi)4ho^throa^«neGk, and breast, are pure 
white; the belly; cheitnut^brown, shading into 
dark brownish black on the flanks, and to black- 
ish-gray on the vent and under tail covers ; the 
legs and feet are yellowish^rey ; the tarsi clear- 
est in colour along the front In the, female 
the white and chestnut of the under parts are 
scarcely so clear, and the gray edges of the 
feathers on the back are more clouded. In the 
young the upper parts, iSRsluding the head and 
neck, are of a deep gray, the edge of each feather 
being yellowish white. On the throat and breast 
dusky yellowish or grayish white, darker where 
the chesthut band commences, and shading into 
dark gray, having there the feathers edged with a 
pale tint, while on the throat and breast each is 
tipped with a narrow bar of blackish gray, 
giving a clouded or dark appearance to the 
whole. 


* Mag. of Zool. and Dot. ii. p. 428. 
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We have no doubt that the Penrith Ousel of 
Dr Latham, and Colonel Montague's varieties 
mentioned in the appendix to his suppkment, 
are birds in the first plumage, perhaps of a late 
brood. 


MERULIN^, oa T^RUSHEjS. 

The next sub-Sunu^fi tim 
prise all the more typie^ fomft of thegroiq) ftself, 
but in our Fauna poatass 9n exami^ bf one 
only, that of the true Throahes, comprising the 
genus Merula of fiay, of which we now add the 
characters. 

Menila, — Willughby, Ray.— (rcwmo Charac- 
ters. — Bill slightly bending to the tip, dis- 
tinctly notched ; rictus furnished with weak 
bristles; wings lengthened, first quill spu- 
rious, third longuf^; tail moderate; feet 
formed for walking as well as perching. M. 
viscivorzis, vidgarisy &c. 

Note. — Cosmopolite ; breed on trees or bushes ; 
many species migratory and gregarious^ 
voice often melodious. * 
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The true Thrushes, in all their members, taken 
collectively and in adaptation to their general 
habits; shew considerable perfection. The parts 
are adapted for extensive locomotion, either in 
walking or perching, or during flight ; many per- 
form long migrations, and extensive flights are 
taken even in those countries where the climate 
does not render this annual removal necessary. 
They are nearly omnivorous ; a great part of their 
sustenance is sought for upon the ground, particu- 
larly during that season when insects are not in- 
dispensable for the welfare of their broods ; and 
their feet and tarsi are admirably formed for 
walking and inspecting the various places where 
their food is then chiefly to be found ; at other 
times, they live upon fruits and other “vegetables, 
with the larvse of insects, and the abundant sup- 
ply of large and succulent caterpillars ; but during 
winter, the molusca and worms common to low 
meadows and moist woods, such as the various 
snails, &c. are nearly their only food ; for after 
the first month of the inclement season has passed, 
most of the winter wild fruits and berries have 
fallen from their stocks, or have been already con- 
sumed by the various tribes which subsist upon 
them. Very few of the species are quite solitary. 
During the breeding season the greater part of 
them separate into pairs; but afler the broods 
have been reared, they congregate either into 
laige flocks, or in groups of five or six. Those of 
smaller numbers generally become more domestic, 
and approach dwellings and cultivated districts 
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on the approach of winteri while the birds which 
congregate into laige flocks are always remarkably 
shy, and difiicult to be approached, the flock being 
on the alert the moment the note of alarm has 
been uttered by one more watchful than the rest. 
Their cry or note is harsh and sharp, or shrill and 
monotonous, except during the season of incuba- 
tion ; at this period the notes of some are remark- 
ably pensive and melancholy, while others possess 
considerable compass of voice, accompanied with 
great melody. On this account they are univer- 
sal favourites, and in all countries are listened to 
with pleasure, and with feelings which recall many 
recollections and associations of days which had 
long passed away. Their melodies, however, do 
not save them from vaAed persecutions. In many 
countries they are used £of food, and are taken in 
the south of Europe by various snares for this 
purpose ; and in North America the destruction 
of some of the species is described by Wilson to 
be immense. In geographical distribution, the 
genus will range extensively in every quarter of 
the world ; but the greatest numbers seem con- 
fined to regions of a moderate degree of tempera- 
ture. Europe possesses twelve * ^peciel authen- 
tically described, of which our British list can now 
boast of seven individuals. We have selected 
for an illustration a very beautiful and perfectly 
typical species. 


See Tenun. Supp. 
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The MissBX,*TBMvaH.^MERULA viscxyoRA. 
— ^ Tur(kiS viU!k»iH^. J^^ — Merula viadvora^ 
SMy.^ ifytk 

of li^sel-Thnish is at 

the piiM^ l^nerally distributed 

over . £ii|^ab^ aud^i^tiie touthem portion of 
Soottend,^ living in latter in pairs, in the 
ribher.iv^^odbuid parte $ fyet nei&er so abundant, 
nor pievi^iig so equally and indiscriminately, 
as tiie c^iaon Sdng Thrush or Blackbird. We 
would consider it naturally a forest bird, but 
here it also frequents the borders of the wood, 
or the orchards and gardens situated in a well- 
clothed district We believe that in England, 
and particularly in the northern counties, it has 
increased in abundand } and in its Scotch locali- 
ties, within the last fifteen years, it has, from being 
a rare bird, become one of firequent occurrence. 
Out of Europe, it extends to Asia, and we 
possess specimens firom the Himalayan range, 
varying in no respect. »They pair very early, and 
the male begins to attempt his song often ere the 
winter’s storm has commenced ; this year (1839) 
he was fieard warbling his low and pensive notes 
so early as 5th January. During the whole breed- 
ing season, they are bold defender of their terri- 
tory, suffering no intruder to approach without 
every attempt being made to defend their nest. 
Magpies and carrion crows are severe assailants, 
though both are often successfully engaged ; but 
their most troublesome enemy, where there hap- 
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pens to be a colony near, is the jaok*<law, which 
gain%by perseveruice what the others bil to ob- 
tain by force. We have seen four or five of these 
birds assail the parent thrushes and while some 
made the attaok, the othm deliberately plundered 
the nest. During Ae <H>ntest, the .eries of the 
thrushes are loud and incessant, and at once tell 
that some depredator is near. The nest is placed 
almost always in the cleft of a tree, or dose to the 
bole ; at times we have seen it near the summit, 
at other times, placed so low that we could look 
into it from the ground, and it is very frequently 
built on the fruit trees of a garden or orchard. 
The foundation of the nest is laid wi& slender 
twigs, or stalks of grass, and when the fkbric is 
reared, the outside is patched over with pieces of 
lichen, apparently generally taken from the tree 
on which it is built, certainly never of a very 
opposite character from those which grow around, 
and thus they serve as an excellent blind against 
detection. The eggs are from four to six in num- 
ber, of a green or blueish white, spotted and 
blotched with reddish brown. When the duties 
of incubation are concluded, the broods with the 
old birds keep together, and towards tlie com- 
mencement of winter, sometimes collect in fiocks 
of from twenty to thirty, feeding on the wild ber- 
ries which are at this time nearly ripe. They 
soon, however, seem to disperse again, and during 
the whole of the winter may be seen in parties of 
five or six, or in pairs, feeding sometimes on the 
wild fruits, and at others selecting the low mea- 
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dowi or pastture groundsr I^iey are remarkably 
fond of ripe andeommil great havoc among 

a crop of this fruit ; ia winter we have seen them 
select the berries of the holly and the yew in pre*- 
ference to those of the hawthorn^ or our other 
native kinds. This thrash remains with ns during 
the year, and we are not aware of any partial mi- 
gration taking placer or of any accession of num- 
bers, though we have sometimes thought that the 
small frocks of from twenty to thirty before alluded 
to, appeared to be removing at least from one 
district to another. These may have been parties 
of the younger birds commencing a migration, for 
we have hardly an increase to ecoount for all those 
which are in a district p at the same time, we 
know that many piurs of old birds remain con- 
stantly, and without changing the range to a great 
distance, and some we have seen, for a year toge- 
ther, every day we remained at home. 

The general colour of the upper plumage is 
bait brown, varying in intensity, and sometimes 
tinted with yellowish or with oil-green, which 
prevails on the neck. The outer webs of the quiUs, 
coverts wd scapulars, are edged with pale wood 
brown ; the inner webs umber-brown, tinted with 
ash-gray ; the tail is chtefry of the latter colour ; 
the outer feathers tipped with white. The under 
parts are clear and delicate yellowish white, often 
shaded on the sides of the breast and flanks with 
buff-orange ; the tip of each feather has an umber- 
brown spot, triangular in form on the throat and 
breast, on the belly and franks of the shape of the 
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tip of the ttathm The edges of the ioiriculars 
are also tinted with tile same eoioOfi and the 
whole under sur&ce a' rich ^ chaste 

combination ofdeloutt^^ Msir^!n|^ ipbe under 
wing coverts ami iBUdllai^ aM (it the 

purest white, sen^^ it oitee to dlstinj^itfc the 
MisseUThrush froniihy state of the J^tindTe and 
Indian species somewhat elxiihuly dres^d. LIgs 
are pale wood-brown. The length is fitom efeven 
to eleven and a-half inehi^ and there is little 
difference either in the size oe colours in iad^ 
sex. ' , " 

The young have the upper phunage confise^ 
barred ^rith yellowish white, and have more gray 
on the head and neek.^ The quihs and coverts 
have broader pale mar|pns apd tips, and the tinder 
parts have a more yellow tinge. 

White’s Thrush. — Mbrula WniTwr. — 
Merula Whitei, White's Thrush.^^Turdus Whiteif 
Eyton's Barer Brit, Birds . — Gould. YarreU^^ 
We have been unable to see any of the specimens 
procured in England of the bird which has been 
figured and described by the above quoted au- 
thors, under the name of White’s •Thrush, and 
as there can be no doubt of its being an addition 
to the British Fauna, we give the substance of 
what is known regarding it, acknowledging our 
information to be derived the descriptions 
of these gentlemen only. The proper situation 
for its introduction seems to be after the Missel- 
Thrush : at the same time there is a considerable 
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difference in the general form, and also of that of 
the bill, between the true thrushes and the Merula 
vdria with some species from Alpine India, 
which seem all to be very closely allied to it, 
and may hereafter be found to constitute a small 
section or sub-genus. ^ 

TWfc specimens of this bird have been ob- 
tained, the original one shot^ by Lord Males- 
biify».on his estato of HerOO Mete Christ- 
ohMivV the ^ ptOcurOd liy" Bigge, and 
shot in Nw Forest,* 'HaiMpsteact Two speci- 
mens seem also to have been obtained on the 
Continent ha %ery w^ identioa! \ ahd ^ on com- 
parison of these birds with specimens of M. varia 
from New Holland, Jii,^a,.andJapiui, there seems 
to be a little discrepancy between some and 
a tolerable agreement between others. Neither 
the distribution, nor the history of the British or 
£in*ope8a specimens,^ tee yet tinderstood. Mr 
thim^dest^hm bird:— 

of White’s Thrush, on the 
uppm!^Siirifao^laocfaraceo^s yeltoW, with agreenish 
tiagetet die crown \ tips of ell the feathers black or 
dusky, Arming narrow transverse lunated spots ; 
aurioulars with *a black line extending from the 
occiput over their posterior edges ; under surface 
white, with an Ill-defined ochraceous fascia across 
the vent ; all the feathers tipped with a black or 
dusky lunule, within which is one of light ochra- 
ceous ; the* throat and under coverts pure white ; 
thighs dusky ; quills tipped with light ochraceous, 
the edges of each extreme web, near the points 
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And the base, marked with an elongated patch of 
the same colour, presenting, when the wing is 
partly closed, the appearance of two transverse 
fasciae across the whole of the quill feathers; 
spurious wing, ochraceous, tipped with black; 
greater wing covgrts, with the outer webs, ochra* 
ceous; lesser ana middle wing coverti^ ochra- 
ceous, with a large spot of black on each web ; 
legs and ))iU nearly the same colons as in the 
Misael^'Thnndi s daws horn cotov; sisa^^riither 
larger than that of thnMissel-Tbmsh*^* 

The FistDFaRV) Mebula filahis. — Turdut 
pilarit^ Limn. I//, Ziiome of the French^ 
Field or Fieldfare of BrUieh authors, is 
nearly equal in size to (he Missel- Thrush, and 
is clothed in colours more gay, but as chastely 
and beautifully Idended, and instead of remaining 
with us during the whole year, is one of our most 
regular and abundant rkiters in winter. Its time 
of arrival is late in November, generally at least 
a fortnight subsequent tor that of the Redwings, 
and it appears sometimes in vast flocks, and 
commonly in parties of not less than jthirty or 
forty together. On arrival, they often betake 
themselves to the vicinity of the berry-bearing 
trees, where they remain until the crop has been 
entirely stripped* The fruit of the mountain ash 
is a great favourite, and being nearly ripe about 
the time of their arrival, is eagerly sought after. 
As the winter advances, and these supplies fail, 
♦ Eyton’s Rare British Birds, p. 93, 04. 

VOL. II. F 
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they seem to seek and frequent the more moist 
upland pastures, and as the storm sets in with 
severity, gradually seek the lower grounds where 
there is more shelter and moisture. If a storm 
continues for some length, they are reduced to 
sad extremity i many of them, in some years, 
perish^ith exhaustion and fSr want, and their 
incapability to exist during a continuance of frost 
and snow plainly shews the necessity and wisdom 
of their migration, for they never seem to attain 
the domestic habits of the common thrush or 
blackbird, which, when driven by distress, will 
sedk relief with fte poultry and the refuse of the 
fann*yard< In some sevore winUm we have 
repeilMty ttdcsii cpnlmimlyr^viid^ bird with 
the a 

Whmt Iba been fer some time frozen 

up, we pei^ive aiwe huK^tion of the distress 
of the jPi^idftre, by small parties of from a pair 
j to frve or six, frequenting the open springs 
and shaHew ditches^ remaining by the river’s 
side, ami endeavotnrfi^' to find about tiie moist 
edges a pt^^cm sebristencei ' This forenoon, 
(2^ JlfifiSimy, I888|) tkft&t fourteen days of 
Intense: fros^ we see them sitlii^ associated with 
the unipe^ and wheaalarmedy instead of the alert 
rising fright, and loud diatter of {nrosperity, they 

• Colonel Montague mentiona the effects on this bird and 
the redwing during the anow-storOi of 1708 : — ** They 
became too weak to shift their quarters to a more southern 
cUmftte, and thousands were picked up starred to death/* 

Or». Diet* 
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weakly flutter off to the nearest cover, where 
they conceal, and will scarcely again betake 
themselves to flight. When the time of their 
remigration returns, which is sometimes not till 
May has far advanced, they have for some weeks 
been collected in bands larger than usual, as if 
the various flocks* had been called in ffim the 
district around. They now regularly frequent 
some favourite feeding ground, and may be seen 
scattered over the plain or passing overhead now 
with renewed vigour and a noisy flight, as if pre- 
paring for the more lengthened journey' which they 
are about to perform. Their roosting places at 
night are either on trees, particnhwly the pines and 
evei^ena,<Hron$iMgiKmBd* Wehiiveundci^bted 
authority that they^^^easibli^ resM^^tO the 
first for shelter,* $kd we*]we ofrei^ oAirselve^ 
mtmded on Uie sleefd^ grounds in> the evening. 
One situatioii is whin cover whine there Is 
abundance of tall grass; anoflier was a young 
plantation of two or three years growth, among 
long heath : in both places thefloek had lighted, 
and were disturbed so late at night as only to be 
known by their alarm-cry, itUered^ tljjey rose. 
Their roost, in these instances, was among foe 
long grass and heath. Mr WUte’s observations 
long since corroborated this foct, for be tells us, 

that larkers, in dragging their nets by night, 
frequently catch them in foe wheat stubb]es.t 

• Selby, I. p, 161 ; Tbomp. in Mag. of ZooV & Bot. 
II. p. 433. 

t White, Sir W. J. edit. p. 97. 
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Mr Thompson mentions having disturbed them 
from similar places in Ireland, after they had 
settled jbr the night. 

re-migrate* 

dtiripg on 

their arriral : at v the < sammeBSs leeidenoe, com- 
mence^ to -pref^e the great 

purpose of faMediqg, 4Uid.U ie a remarkable cir- 
cumstaBce^ :for the? first intimation of which, wc 
are indehi^^ lyir to 

what weitnow.of the habits of the other thrushes, 
tius speciis breeds in oompanies or gregariously. 
Their summer country is the. nmrdi of Europe, 
where they seem to ftequent the extensive pine 
forests, and here they have been, by all our writers, 
recorded to breed ; but as" we have only had this 
fac^ in modem times^ satisfactorily proved by 
the excursion of Mr Hewltson, we are tempted to 
extract his description of their breeding place 
from bis ; beautiful Oology.” f ‘‘We had, 
during a long ramble through those almost im- 
passable Voods, met with maiiy nests of a pre- 
vious summer, which we suppos^ must have been 
once tenanted hy the birds of which we were in 
search ; *and after having climbed many a tree to 
no purpose, were returning homewards disap- 

* M^. of Zool. and Bot. 11. p. 433. 

t Britiah Oology, by WilHara Hewitson, with lithogra- 
phic figures-~two voU. are completed. — See also a paper 
by the same author, detailing the habits and breeding of 
many of our British birds, from notes during a tour made 
in Norway, Mag. of Zool. and Bot. II. p. 309. 
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pointed, when our attention was attracted by the 
harsh cries of several birds, which we at first 
supposed must be thrushes, but which afterwards 
proved to be Fieldfares, anxiously "watching over 
their newly estd)Ushedd#eQingi>» We were soon 
delighted by the diseoveiiy^of se^ssel of their 
nests, and were surprised to Sad^dieiW breeding 
in society. Their nesb were at various heights 
from the ground, from four to thirty or forty 
feet or upwards, mixed With old ones of the pre- 
ceding year : They were, for the most part^ placed 
against the trunk of the spruce fir* Some were, 
however, at a considerable distance from it. Upon 
the upper surfSEme, and towards the smaller end of 
the thicker branches, they resemble most nearly 
those of the ring-ousel* The outside is composed 
of sticks and coarse gr&s, and weeds, gathered 

* t, matted together with a small quantity of 
y, and lined with a thick bed of fine dry grass. 
The eggs are from four to six in number, and in 
colour closely resemble those of the blackbird or 
ring-ousel. Two hundred nests or more were 
frequently within a small spaqe.’’ 

During the last year, (1837,) onfror two notices 
have appeared in Cbarleswortb^ Magazine of 
Natural History, of the Fieldfare having bred in 
Scotland ; but with every wish to pay deference 
to the discrimination and accuracy of the writer, 
we cannot help still feeling a little sceptical as 
to the fact; and it woul^ be most satisfactory 
if, during the ensuing summer, he would secure 
a specimen or two of the old birds, and of their 
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eggs. In these instances, the nests have been 
quite solitary. 

A specimen shot in Decemter, presented the 
following colours, Which» with a slight variation 
of depA and dearness, will come near to the ordi- 
nary winter dress of the spedes: — hlHd: at the 
tip, yellow towards the basei pfcrticularly of the 
lower mandible; crowni oheel^titqto^^^^heDeck, 
rump, and upper tail coverts gray, (the lavender 
purple of Syme;) the centre of the feathers on 
the crown streaked with black, which, towards 
the breeding season, appears to widbn, and be- 
come deeper tinted ; before the eye, and beneath 
it, there is a patch of the same black which some- 
times runs narrowly over the auriculars ; above 
the eye there is a streak of* pale gray sometimes 
inclining to pale yellowfsh white ; the centre of 
the back and wing coverts are rich umber-bro\^ 
deeper in the centre, and on the coverts edgii 
with paler; quills blackish iMrown; secondaries 
edged with paler brown, primaries with gray; 
tail blackish brown, feathers at the base edged 
with grayish brown ; throat, breast, and danks 
ochraceous yellow, the centre of the feathers 
dashed wAh black, these markings broadest on the 
sides of the breast and flanks ; centre of the belly 
and under tail coverts, pure white, the latter at 
their base having grayish blotches running up 
the outer part of the webs ; under wing coverts 
and axillary feathers ^ure white. Length about 
ten to ten and a half inches. The Fieldfare is 
sometimes found with the whole colours of a pale^r 
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tint, but still keeping their general distribution 
and varieties with the head, or head and neck 
white or pale gray, are mentioned by Dr Latham. 
There seems little difSsreooe in ^e colours of 
the sexes. 

Iliaca^ The 

TurdtmilkmjAtiin^liidmn^ authors. 

Is another of our migratory thrushes, visiting us, 
like the former, in winter, and retumiogto nearly 
the same latitudes to breed and spend the summer. 
It arrives on o^r shores, however, at a mueh 
earlier period than the fieldfare, being often seen 
in smfdl parties towards the beginning of 
October, when, after quitting the coast, we have 
generally first observed tt about the sub^alpine 
glens, partially clothed with hawthorn and brush, 
now comparatively tame, and seeking the shelter 
rather than attempting to escape by flight. With 
the advance of the season, it also gradually draws 
towards the lower grounds, feeding on the hedges, 
mountain ash, &c«and frequentingone locality until 
it has plundered and devoured the whole crop of 
berries. They are now wary, ancf can scarcely 
be approached openly, but still are not so watch-< 
fully alert as the fieldfare ; their alarm cry is a 
shrill whistle, and, during their winter visit, they 
give utterance to no more melodious note. When 
the wild berries fail, they betake themselves to 
the low meadows or upland pastures, as the 
weather is severe or mild ; and, on the return 
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of spring, again re-migrate to their more northern 
summer quarters. In some seasons, also, they 
appear to remove or perform partial migrations, 
according to circumstances, after their arrival in 
this country ; and when food fails, or severe wea- 
ther ensues, those of the more northern districts 
travel still farther southward. Mr Selby men- 
tions an instance of this in 1822, when, on the 
failure of the abundant crop of wild berries which 
that year afforded, and at the commencement of 
a temporary thaw, they migrated southward ; in 
the present year, (1838,) a few flocks as usual 
appeared at the- time of their arrival, but, since 
the middle of November, a Redwing has not been 
seen. The breeding of the Redwing is still less 
known, and its nest has been less frequently seen 
than even that of thef fieldfare. The northern 
forests seem also to be their resort, but in some 
parts of Norway it is less frequent, or it is, per- 
haps, more locally distributed. ,Mr Hewitson 
found the nest only twice, both^fimes with young, 
and states that it is similar of the fieldfare, 
but is placed nearer the gi^und. During the 
season of incubation, it is a sweet songster, selec- 
ting, Hke most of its congeners^ the summit of 
some eminence, for the pouring forth of its 
melody ; in Norway it has received the appella- 
tion of Nightingale from its “ delightfully wild 
note.''^ 

The head, upper parts, win^, and tail, are hair- 
brown, tinged with oil green ; and, in a Sock, a 
• Hewitson, Mag. of Zool and Bot. II. p. 812. 
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single thrush can be at once distinguished from 
them by the yellow tint of its plumage. Over 
each eye there is a streak of yellowish white, also 
a conspicuous distinction from the thrush. The 
under parts nearly white, purest in the centre of 
the belly, and covered on the throat, breast, and 
sides of the belly, with oblong-brownish black 
spots, which often run in lines. Side of the belly 
covered by the wings, and under wing coverts 
deep orange-red, somewhat approaching to the 
light-red of artists, and whence the species has 
received its common English name, also the best 
specific mark. Female does not vary much except 
in the intensity or clearness of the colour. Cream- 
coloured, or yellowish white varieties, not unfre- 
quently occur — seldom, however, of a pure 
white.* * 


SONG THRUSH. 

‘ M' 

, . mustctfr 

PtATE III. 

Song Tknuiht Merula mudca. Turdus musicul, Idnn.-^ 
La Grive, Merle grive, Tevm, — Tlvro^ik^ or 

Song Thrush, of British atUhors, 

In all countries, the cries of animals, pd the 
notes and songs of birds, are taken notice of by 
the most untutored natives of an uncivilized 


See Selby and Montague. 
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region — they are listened to as indications of the 
changes of the weather — and to point out where 
some wild crop of a useful and important vegetable 
or fruit may be found; or in the times of recreation, 
of weariness, or distress, they exhilarate or soothe 
the feelings, and create associations, upon which 
ever}^ mind loves long to dwell. Every country 
also has its favourite songster among the feathered 
tribes. The bulbul of eastern tale, the nightin- 
gale of our own land, hold prominent ranks ; and 
the cheerful melody of the common Song-Thrush, 
in a balmy evening of springy cheers the early 
labourer, and is listened to with a delight and 
qtii^t plt^nre which Is 61t by all. The nightin- 
pit (redwing) of No«vajr> and the wood-thrush 
ef America, seem, in their respec^ve countries, to 
awaken similar' feelings tod associations. Most 
of the thmshes, ddring the bribing season, utter 
a song grateful to the ear, while some of them, at 
this time, utter notes dear and deep toned, and 
possessing peculiar melody. They have also the 
peculiarity of selecting some elevated spot to 
utter their song, and the same spot is chosen day 
after day to resume their music. Our own bird, 
when pairing, may daily be found perched on the 
summit of a tree, generally the most elevated in 
the wood, pouring out with swelling throat his 
ioud clear melody, which ceases during mid-day, 
but is again commenced with the declining sun. 
If the day is of that character which we often 
feel depressing in the spring and fall, dull, un- 
naturally warm and close, the-song is often con- 
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tinued with little iDterroission ; and when we 
have seen the same kind of weather prevail before 
winter had entirely passed, the thrush may be 
heard attempting his lay even in January and 
February; for the last few years where, in the 
north at least, a winter of frost and snow has 
scarcely been known, the mu|ic was sung fre^ 
quently, and with an approach to its usual clear* 
ness. This bird, which is arboreal in its usual 
habits, when gaining the limits of its range 
where the wood becomes scanty and stunted, still 
retains its desire for an elevated perch during the 
continuance of its song; and in the northern ex* 
tremity of Scotland, die plniiaole of a rock ii often 
selected as the site, whence to o^eer^li^ matc^ 
who has select Inreedii^ pl^ 
brush or ivy sereeiii or^ peA^, in die rank 
tangled herbage gfowti% m ^ : ft the 

cliff below.* , 

The Song Thrush is generally distributed over 
the whole of Britain, li is met with in the richeti 
demesnes, and abundantly in the vicinity of gar* 
dens, attracted by the |dentiful supply of food; 
whildit is also found in the wilds of our northern 
Highlands and Hebrides, where thc^stuntSd copse 

* As indicadog ddf pipopdnsity for an elevated 

singing place, whatever the character of the cenntcy, Mr 
Thompson writes, « When travelling over a very wild 
mountain tract between Cushendali and Ballycastle, 
covered with heath, and having no trees withm miles, 
the nearer one (a Song Thrush) was perched on a ragweed 
that overtopped the heath.** Thomp. Mag. of Zool. and 
Bot. II. p. 434. 
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affords a low and comparatively bare shelter. Its 
European range alao pretty general^ but we are 
not aware ol its rbeiug traced beyond this division 
of the world. It contidues reeident with us^during 
the year i and we do not know dial any of them 
which are bred here migrate^ bul we have an 
annual addition tQ|Ournuinbei<% which arrive pro- 
bably from the north of Europe, aiitde previously 
to the appearance of the redwing and fieldfare. 
These, on their arrival, may be found abundantly 
in the turnip^fields, and congregated in the moist 
pastures. They remain for a short period, and 
dien appear to depart still farther to the south. 
We do not think that usy of our real natives, and 
Mr Selby has expressed the same opinion, thus 
congregate. During a severe storm, small parties 
may be seen togethef in the vicinity of food of 
foeding ground ; but they are attracted by a com- 
mon cause, and not by that instinctive desire of 
congregating together, which we perceive among 
most birds which perform extensive journeys. 

The Thrush breeds early, and has frequently 
two broods in the year. The nest is built gene- 
rally not very high above the ground. Ever- 
greens Ve a. favourite shdter, and the young 
spruces and silver firs frequently afford it a wel- 
come oonoealment. Where ivy abounds it is also 
often selected ; and in the want of any of these, 
the hazel or white and black thorns are usually 
taken as a substitute. It is composed exteriorly 
with roots, strong grasses, and slender twigs mixed 
with moss, and the interior is plastered smoothly 
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with a tolerably thick coatitig of clay or moist earth 
and cow-dung.* Our BriHrii ThrusbOs generally 
use a proporlioirolt ^ay ^ dutig toatreugthen the 
frame- work oraideilif Ihoir tmst»biit%>tte etcept 
the presentbM nso*HlK) Hbeitlly, t>r make it the 
substitute for the linlugi^ It is smoothed by the 
action of the bird turning rpund in ihe inside 
evidently for the purpose^ a similar action being 
employed by many other birds to lay close the 
down or faair» or other material selected for the 
lining of the nest Tbe eggs are generally fire, 
very seldom six, in number, well known and 
admired by almost all for their bright turquols- 
green and clear black spots, a contrast so beautifhl 
that it is scarcely ever to be resisted by the 
young bird-nester. Hie male parent continues 
his song near his mate during the greater part of 
hatching time, but flies to her assistance upon any 
alarm; and both will attack and endeavour to 
drive off an intruder by their screams. The 
female at first, and when unsuspicious of danger, 
allows a close approach to her nest ; and if situ- 
ated in a public place or garden, where persons 
are frequently passing, becomes a familiar and 
apparently unconcerned spectator. In bur own 
garden last spring, (1837,) a somewhali singular 
circumstance occurred. The nest was placed in 
a common laurel bush, within easy reach of the 
ground, and being discovered, was many times 
daily visited by the younger branohes of our 

* Rotten wood seems to be the principal ingredient of 
the interior plaster of the nest— 8^%. 
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It oceurred to some that the pootr Thhish 
would be bungiy wlth a seat so coastant) aad a 
proposal was made to supply the want A good 
deal of difficulty occurred from the ihar of dis* 
turbing her, but it was at last proposed that the 
food should be tied ou'the eSid of ^ stick ; this 
was done^ aud the bird cautiously approached, and 
took the first offering. The stick was gradually 
shortened, and in a few days the Thrush fed freely 
from the hand until the young were half fledged. 
After this, when the parent was more firequently 
absent, a visit would immediately bring both male 
and female, who now uttered angry cries, and 
struck at the hand when brought near the nest. 
This bird is frequently kept in confinement, and 
if placed in a roomy cagb, and kept clean, is a 
tolerable songster. If b a bird, however, which 
we never like to see confined, and whose notes 
in this state can never be relished if they have 
been previously listened to in its native haunts. 

The upper parts of the male are yellowish 
brown, on the crown and forehead tinted with 
chestnut brown. The quills and tail are of a 
deeper tint, land have the margins of the outer 
webs pals yellojwish wood brown ; space between 
the eye and the bill pale buff orange, together with 
the auriculars ; the latter have each feather marked 
with umber brown, and feom the clearness of the 
markings, a streak of that colour stretches from 
the base of the maxilla and d^es the extent of 
the plumes covering the ears. The throat, neck, 
and breast, are rich buff orange, having each; 
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feather marked on the tip with broad triangular 
•pots of amber brown* ilie centre of the belly, 
and vent, and under tail eoverU, are pme white, 
marked with the aame dlrh ap^^ which become 
more scarce in the middle, and of less size and 
more oval form* The flanks Ore tinted with buff 
orange and pde hair brown, and hare the spots 
lengthened and in the form of dashes* Ther under 
wing coverts, and base of the inner webs ^Of the 
quills, are rich buff orange, and are marked dis- 
tinctions between this and the last species. There 
is comparatively little difference between the 
sexes ; a general dulness of the tints, and a want 
of clearness in the orange and spotting of the 
breast, is ofiten all that is observable. Length, 
about nine inches. * 


THE BLACKBIRD. 

Mehda vulgaris, — Rat. 

PLATE III. 

Merula vulgarif, Jtay , — Tiirdus merula, i41m.--.Le Merie# 
et Merle Noir, aud Tamn , — Blackhhd of Britiih 
authors. 

With the Song Thrudb we concluded the list 
of our British speciCs possessed of plumage gene- 
rally brown idmve, and spotted on the under 
parts, that of the two rmnaining birds being of 
deeper colours more uniformly disposed. The 
Blackbird is equally well known, as widely dis- 
tributed, and almost as great a favourite as the 
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^ last His song is full and deep, but has a greater 
moDotoDy of tOBe^>aiid>ants the clear and varied 
notes of the liong Tbi^shi and we do not think 
that it is hither so frequently sung or so long 
continued at a time. It is, xtevertfaeless^ a better 
oage ^frd than the othet^, is more sprightly in its 
manners, is easily tamed, and learns to whistle 
parts of tunes, and even to imitate the sound of 
one of two words ; but, though we have often 
heard the Blackbird whistle correctly the first 
part of a tune, we never &ew perseverance able 
to teach the commeifehment of the second part. 

The Blackbird is a more skulking and shy bird 
than the Thrush | it delights more in shrubbery 
and low bushes, and except when singing to his 
mate, we seldom see him* perched aloft. When 
disturbed or alarmed,* he escapes by running or 
a low flight, sounding his alarm scream as he 
flies, and when alighting raises and expands his 
tail. The food is nearly similar to that of the 
last, but is sought in gardens, hedges, under the 
shade and edges of copse or brushwood, and sel- 
dom in exposed meadows or pastures ; and it 
pursues the same method of obtaining the snail 
of the nemoralUt which we have already 
mentioned as observed by Mr Selby. The nest 
is built in low bushes, evergreens being preferred, 
and last year we discovered one placed upon the 
ground, in a plantation, at the root of a young 
Scotch fir tree. The nest is rather loosely built, 
with a considerable quantity of mud in the struc- 
ture of the sides, but lined internally with fine 
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grass. The hggs generally are bluish green^^ 
blotched with dull reddiafh markinga* Plumage 
of the adult male entire^ of a deep bleok» having 
the bill and eyetide of %J$dLorengo yellow. lu 
young birda, doHng altbougb tho^hteek 

colour haa ^bl^ined on the whole piumiige« the 
bill is not of the pure odoor until the breeding 
time, but is more or less of an umber brown, the 
yellow gradually increasing. Length, iVom ten 
inches to ten and a halL 

The female, above # nearly umber brown ; the 
colour darker on the wings and tail. The throat 
is a dirty white, having the feathers in the centre 
umber brown, which runs downwards in streaks. 
The remaining under parts are yellowish umber 
brown, darkening in the centre, and at the tips of 
the feathers, and towards the vent and tail coverts, 
and on the breast tinted with rufous. The bill is 
umber brown tinted with the fine yellow of the 
male. The young are somewhat like the female, 
but have the plumage varied by darker waves 
again contrasted with those of a pale yellowish 
umber brown, but towards autumn those are 
thrown off, and the plain dress of the female but 
many shades darker, is succeeded. • 

Varieties of almost a pure while occasionally 
occur, and ffom the marked contrast to the gene- 
ral colours either in ibis state or when much pied, 
is almost immediately noticed; they sometimes 
also appear of a cream colour, and when either of 
this shade or pure white, in the female sex the 
differences in her shades of colour are observable 

VOL. II. o 
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•through the structure of the feathers and a very 
slight variation of tint. 

Ring Ousbl, MsRULii torquata.— Turdus 
imrqmtui^ IAfin.-^Le SUrh d plastron blone, 
MerU d Buff. Ttmm. -^ l^ang Ousel 

of Sfitiskmtlun^ Thrt»b^ not so corn- 
monijr known as anjrdf those we have already 
noticed from its not bei^ so generally distri- 
buted^ and only frequentiM particular localities, 
is a m^satoiy species in^very part of Britain, 
restdiag with ns during the summer and season 
of incubation^ and leaving us on the approach of 
whiter. It frequents mountainous situations, 
extending also to such as bear an alpine cha- 
racter. We have noticed it on the Cumber- 
land and Westmorelaifd ranges, and on all the 
mountain district in the south of Scotland; 
it is tolerably common on the Pentland range, 
and we have seen it amidst the scenery where the 
tale of the Gentle Shepherd is laid; we have 
seen it also in many parts of the Highlands as 
far north as the Benmore range in Sutherland- 
ahire. Mr Selby mentions its occurrence on the 
Cheviotsf and we have records of its presence in 
the more alpine parts of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
and Wdas. In Ireland Mr Thompson mentions 
its occurrence on the monntains in the north-west 
of Donegal, at Oohil Head, the Mourne’ moun- 
tains, and the Belfrst range, &c.* Though by 
no means a rare bird in these and similar locali- 
. « Msg. of Zcol. a Bot. 11. p. 439. 
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ties, it is no where abundant, and is generally* 
seen in pairs about some solitary glen or ravine, 
or by some shelving cliff. At the commence- 
ment of breedii^, ami during the time the 
female is sittiiiqg, the n^e .aiiames the oberac* 
teristic sitetof his oongehcri^ aiid heard 

from the etevated' einginff .Mr plaintive 
melody, ooneistiiig of a fe# MM uttertrd in a 
clear and warbHng wl|iitle. In these sitnations 
he may be frequently beard long before the eye 
can catch his form, ^or, perched on high, ibe 
colours of his plumage assimilate widi the grey 
rocks, and some motion often first discovers him 
to the sight. . When the young are hatched, the 
parents fly around with anxioue cries, and will 
venture to attack either a dog or other animal, or 
feathered aggressor. The dest is placed mostly on 
the edge of the ravine, or on some shelve of the 
cliff OF bank, among rank or matted herbage, or 
under the screen of some brush, whin, or Juniper i 
it is a comparatively careless strueture, With a 
base-work of slender roots and stalks, strength- 
ened with clay or mud. The eggs are four or five 
in number, so similar to those of the blackbird 
as scarcely to be distingtiished from if.* These 
birds arrive at their alpine stations during the 
month of April ; but not reskling tn the immediate 
vicinity of their haunts, we canilot speak to within 
a week or ten days from actual observation 
Tlrey do not remain any where on the coast or 
low lands for a short period before their arrival 
on the hills in their northern range ; but we arc 
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not sure whether the birds which arrive at once 
here come directly from abroad, or are a part of 
those which assemble for a short while on the 
downs of the south, and then take their departure 
after apparently resting. In the vicinity of their 
breeding places, after their young are fully 
fledged) they descend to the gardens and feed on 
the fruit. At this time also they are occasionally 
seen in the lower districts, and frequent the 
moantain ash or holly for the berries ; but in the 
north, when returning to ttieir summer stations, 
they iwe hever se^, on the Inwer grounds pre- 
seem to hasten direetiy to the hills. 
On many of the English Downs, they appear 
regtdarly in smalls flocks and parftes, both in 
comng and departing, and^^remidn, at both pe- 
riods, foyi week or ten days. 

Entirely of a dull black } the margins of the 
feaHim on the head, throat, and belly, blackish gray. 
In the female this is much more conspicuous over 
the whole body. The wings are of a black, rather 
more gray, or paler, if we may so write, and have 
the edges of all the feathers broadly margined with 
gray. ^ the upper part of the breast there is a 
crescent^aped patch of pure white in the male, 
contrasting finely with his darker plumage ; in the 
female it is rather less in size and scarcely so pure 
in colouvv end the edges of the feathers are some- 
times tinted with gray. In the young there is no 
trace of the pectoral band ; the plumage is en- 
tirely of a brownish black, varied above by the 
edges of the feathers being wood-brown, and by 
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'those covering the scapulars having a clear streak 
along the shaft of yellowish white, and the feathers 
of the wings are more deeply margined with 
gray. Underneath, the throat is yellowish white, 
sparingly marked with brownish black, and on 
the breast, belly, and vent, each feather is varied 
with alternate bars of yellowish white and black- 
ish brown, giving a spotted or mottled appearance. 
In the very young plumage, the feathera fevering 
the scapulairs have the central sh^ak dis* 
tinct, ^ishin|r tow^eu^ the tip 

feather. 1%e hi^^om ten inobeito 
a half. 

Our next British form ifill be seen in the 
family OriolinWf containing many bir<fa of viry 
splendid plumage. ^ It ia among these that we 
have the beautiful Irma of the Indi^ islands, 
and the Sericulus of New Holland, while the 
members of the typical genus, distributed over 
the old world, are clothed in brilliant yellow, 
broken and Jnterrupted by bold markings of deep 
black. In form, the true Orioles are rather 
strongly made, and all possess oojMiderable 
powers of flight; A minute account o^e habits 
of any species is still wanted, and we only knour 
that they frequent countries moderately wooded, 
appear in small flocks when the season of incuba- 
tion has passed, feed on soft insects, caterpillars, 
fruits and berries, and display considerable care 
in the structure and mechanism of their nest 
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OrioldSi Linn*-^ Ge»erio>chamcters — Bill 
ftraigbtf booked at the tip» distinctly notched^ 
.depronKed and rather vide at the base, rictus 
with idfitf floe bristles; with third 

hogeaff first tfiro graduated ; tarsus 
shorty feet rather weak» toes united at the 
b0iae.-^Orw/ua GaOrnku 
jBurope, Asia^ AfKca. 



THE GOLDEN ORIOLE. 

Oriolua galbula* —LlNN* 

PLATE IV. 

Oridus galbida, Lim. Golden Thrush, Golden Oriole 
of British ornithologists. 

The Golden, or European Oriole, to which a 
much more extensive geographical range has 
been assigned than what really belongs to it, is 
the only species which has any claim to a place 
in the British Fauna, and that is only in the cha« 
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racter of a rare straggler, aeen generally in spring 
or autumn, as if the birds bad been driyen, or 
had wandered from the regular course of their 
migraticm; due or tWo only are 

mentioned of their haying bred in Als country, 
which may have taken place under circumstonces 
entirely fortuitouf. During summer, thu south 
of Europe seems to be the stronjghold of this 
beautiful species, straggling northward to Great 
Britain and as far as Sweden, abounding during 
the season of incubation in the islands of the 
Mediterranean, where they assemble in their 
passage from Northern Africa, but how far they 
extend on that continent, or how &r they pass 
the Asiatic line, we do not know. The species 
so frequently reoelvec! frpm the Continent and 
islands of India is distinct, and so also is that 
from Southern and Western Africa ; in both, the 
black between the rictus and the eye passes 
through it over the auriculars, as we have endea- 
voured to represent in a woodcut of 0* hicohry 
in the opposite page. In our British bird it 
stretches only to the eye. 

The nest has been stated by some Ihriters to 
be of a lengthened and suspended •structure, but 
there seems to have been a good deal of uncer- 
tainty regarding this point, although in France 
there appears no great di^culty in procuring the 
eggs. From the vignette given by Mr Yarrell,* 
drawn from a nest in the collection of t)i6 Zoolo- 
gical Society, it is of the ordinary round shape, 

* History of British Birds. 
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but is placed in the horizontal cleft of a branch, 
and each side is included in the substance of the 
sides of the nest. The structure, moreover, has 
the appearance of being delicate and careful. The 
eggs are of a beautiful clear white, relieved by deep 
black spots, most numerous on the thicker end. 

The specimens which have been obtained in 
this country'* have been all taken at uncertain 
intervals; but being a bird of such marked 
plumage, the occurrence of one is generally 
heard of. It takes place generally about the 
time of migration ; and in coftroboration, we 
have it remarked by Mr Couch,* that it occasion- 
ally alights on the fishing boats. In Scotland, 
we have very few instances of its capture, Mr 
Selby mentions that, his drawings were made 
from two specimens in the Edinburgh Museum, 
shot near the Pentland Hills. In Ireland, .Mr 
Thompson has recorded five different instances. 

The body of the adult male is clear and 
brilliant yellow ; the wings, and the space between 
the bill and the eye, deep black ; the quills are 
edged, and tipped with yellowish white, which 
sometimes extends to the tips of the secondaries ; 
the tips of the*feathers forming the spurious quills 
are of the same yellow with the body, forming a 
triangular spot of that colour when the wing is 
closed ; the two centre feathers of the tail are 
entirely black, those on each side black only at 
the base, the tips yellow, which colour increases 
in extent towards the outside, the last quill 
• Fauna of Cornwall. 
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having only about a third of its basal length black. 
The female above is of a yellowish-green, shading 
on the sides of the neck and breast into yellow- 
ish-white, which covers all the under parts, 
becoming pale yellow on the flanks and under 
tail coverts, and nearly pure white in the centre 
of the belly, in all relieved with narrow brownish 
streaks along the shaft of each feather. The 
black mark between the rictus and the eye is 
indicated by ash gray ; the wings are brownish- 
black, shaded with ash gray, and a tinge of 
yellowish-gredh on the greater covers, having 
the quills edged with a broader margin of grayish- 
white; the tail is yellowish-green at the base, 
becoming gradually darker towards the junction 
with the yellow, where it is almost black; the 
distribution of the yellow *s nearly similar to that 
in the male, but the dark extends on the outer 
webs nearer the tips, and causes the separation 
of the colours to appear more irregular. 


SYLVIADiE. 

We next enter a family of smaller* species, 
abounding in numbers, and extremely interesting, 
whether we regarJ the modifications of their 
form, or the manner in which many of them 
become familiarized and associated with man in 
his outdoor occupations. A very great propor- 
tion of our native members are migratory, and 
they change,, during the spring and summer 
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months^ the ornithological character of our groves 
and forests, by their cheerful notes or more 
soothing melody, while they, at the same time, 
place an important check on the ravages of the 
various insects which are then bursting forth in 
great profusion. 

In Mr Swainson's arrangement of the Sylviadae, 
the following table will exhibit oiir British genera, 
and the numbers in each* 

mm-ltJaajavL 

ftudootaa. A— Settle t. JUUmgStOmu AidTktt. 

IvHIUMftl. rUksMtoi. S]rie»a. Aoontw*. 

Otwmi, BitohNit. Aatln»4. 


THE SAXICOLIN^ OR STONE CHATS. 

♦ 

This sub-family in the British list coDtain8|as 
our table points out, only two genera, and four 
species, the typical Stone Chats, and ^ our well 
known bird, the Robin Bed-breast. The first 
are all natives of the old world, frequenting the 
wilder solitary moorlands, the wastes and exten- 
sive downs and commons of Britain, the steppes 
of Easton Europe, or the deserts of Africa and 
Asia, rendering them almost more desolate from 
associations produced by their monotonous click 
or note, or breaking the. stillness by their fre- 
quent short fiight from stone to stone, or from 
one tall plant to another* The colours of their 
plumage are sombre and unobtrusive, but they 
are blended in a pleasing arrangement of gray or 
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yellowish, and reddish-browns, while# white is 
often very conspicuous about the rump and tail, 
and is sometimes strongly contrasted with black, 
or some dark tint on those parts. In most coun- 
tries we believe the species are migratory, or 
partially so ; and the plumage undergoes a change 
during the breeding season to very dark brown 
or black in those parts which, ia their general 
dress, exhibit the deepest shad^ The food is 
chiefly insectivorous, it is token ftom the ground, 
very seldom during flight r^and thus it is that we 
always see thelbirds occupying the summit of a 
tail plant, the topmost twig of a bush, or the top 
of a stake or railing, whence they can survey 
the ground around them, and make a dart on 
such insects as come within their view. Two of 
our species migrate, appearing in spring, and dis- 
appearing again about the same period with our 
other summer visitants. The third species 
migrates only partially, a few pairs remaining 
stationary on the moors or commons during 
winter. Their nidification is on the ground, in 
holes, or at the root of some low bush, the colour 
of the eggs green, or bluish-green. 

Saxicola, Bechstein — Bill straight, advancing 
on the forehead, dilated at the^ base, slightly 
bent at the tip, faintly but distinctly notched ; 
rictus furnished with weak bristles; wings 
moderate ; first quill very short, third, fourth, 
and fifth equal and longest; tail even, or 
slightly rounded ; tarsi long, lateral toes 
slightly unequal, claws weak. 

Note, — Europe, Asia, Africa, New Holland. 
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SaKkok €manthe»^BEcmtsiM, 

PLATB^V. 

Budcola cumnthe, Bechstik. — Motacflia osnanthe, Xiwa^ 
^Sylvia oatantha, Zatk ^Vita&ora oenanthe, StepA, 
— Wheat>4^, Fdllowamitb, White-tail, or 
Wliite^rAp* * 

» f • 

dhNtof aii^ td the omtthologlftt^ interesting 
hM^40 oMdf dtir e«rlieftt summer visiUmts, some- 
iippesrhig eveti when the gmui^d is whitened 
with the hist snow showers of spring. It is a 
oommoa species, and extends the Land’s 
End to Cape Wrath, reaching northward to the 
Hebrides* It abounds in the downs and warrens 
of the south, on the lower ranges of sea coast 
around our islands, and in nearly all the pastoral 
districts of Scotland. In the latter it arrives in 
the first week of March, and spends the breeding 
season,* Rittlng from stone to stone, from one 
rising ground to another, or in a dtsiriot where 
stone walls form the enclosures, flitting before 
the traveller, and appearing to fall, as it were, on 
the opposite side ^ the wall, when starting to 
resume its flight. It breeds in holes, under and 
among rocks and stones, in tl^ burrows of rabbits, 
even occasionally in those scraped by the Sand 
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Martin,* in old walls and in quarries, and we 
have found the nc^ in the rents or splitft of dry 
peat mosses. The nest is builjt according to the 
form of the hole, and is composed of fine grasses, 
with a little lining of wool oa haia^ The eggs 
are of a pale verditer green# > ^1^yfcod, during 
its residenoei Britain^ is eoo^poM^ 

On the coadA the smalt of ^ iinmb 
are fed upon. 

The colours of the adult birds blend and har- 
monize beautifully together, and are at the same 
time very contrasted^ The forehead, and a stripe 
above the eyes, are white ; the space between the 
bill and the eyes, the auriculars, the wings, one- 
third of the outer tail feathers, and Uie whole of 
the pair in the centre, ahe deep black $ the secon- 
daries, quills, and coverts,* being edged with a 
pale brown, or brownish-white. These decided 
markings relieve the pale and delicate bluish- 
gray of the head and back, which is still farther 
broken by the pure white of the base of the tml and 
its coverts, which form a beautiful band, appear- 
ing very conspicuous during fiigbt, and presenting 
a characteristio mark in the distribution of the 
colouring of the whole.genus. The qnder pbrts are 
pale chestnut-brown, becoming paler towards the 
vent In the female the colours are less clear, 
and are marked with more brown. In the young 
birds the tips of the feathers are brown, and the 
dark markings are indistinct, the pale colours of 
the edges of the feathers of the wings broader, 

• Hewition. 
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and the breast is marked with narrow dark bars. 
We have not been able to procure specimens of 
this bird in its winter dress ^ but from what we 
know of some others^ we suppose that the 
bladL makings which are so prominent in its 
high breeding plumage^ seen, cm ^its arrival in 
Britain, become in winter mon^nbdued iirom 
the lengthened brown tips of the ^hers. These 
fall off as spring advances, and allow the deep 
tint to be seen unsullied ; the same occurs with 
the gray portien of the back, which is supposed 
to be, mom or less tinted with brown. 

Tim iNi^r speoies of BHitsh Saxicolm differ 
in ftebr haints from the last. They fre- 
qisent<distf!khi covered Vith low ba^en brush, or 
whm laid betioni^ and aroless frequently seen on 
the ground, except w&en in the very act of taking 
their prey. vThey build about the roots of brush, 
large tufts of grass, 

♦ 

The Whinchat, Saxicola rcbbtra. — Mo- 
iamUa ruhetra^ Linn* Syhia rvbetrct^ Lath* — 
Whinehat of British authors, This is the most 
common of our next two birds, and is also the 
most familiar^ approaching near to cultivation, 
and in some districts and seasons occurring in 
immense abundance^ Extensive commons and 
wild pasture lands, the edges of a muirland dis- 
tnet mid some of our large parks and chases, are 
iavouritd resorts for thki bird, ami they are some- 
times so numerous as to appear to keep up an inces- 
sant motion, by their flitting from one t^l bush to 
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anoiber, uttering, at the same time, their unvary- 
ing clicking note, which has given them their 
provincial name* ;#,When the young are newly 
hatched, or rearing, this anxiety is very muked; 
but at other times, a few short and not nnpieising 
notes are uttered, rVhile dh its perch, Or When 
fluttering over^e bushes, or tall herbaceous ^ants. 
They have also the same manner of flitting before 
a person, dog, or any disliked intruder, with the 
last described species; but when having con- 
veyed them to a safodistanee, they return, by one 
or two lengthened flights, to* their usual haunt 
The crown, cheeksr and vent, are brownish- 
black, each feather broadly margined with ochre 
yellow; from the nostrils, over each eye, and 
above the aurionlar feathers, mns a white streak ; 
and on the sides of the neck, and on the scapulars 
there are white patches, the latter contrasting with 
the pure black which covers the shoulders. The 
wings and tail are brownish-black, the feathm 
of the former edged with ochraceous, and w 
feathers of the lattm*, except the two Inj die 
centre, being white at the ba^ that mark which 
runs through many of the members of this sub- 
family ; the shaft of the feather runs along each, 
conspicuously black. The chin^ is white, but the 
throat, breast, and flanks, are pale orange^brown, 
shading into whke on the belly,, vent, and under 
tail coverts. The fomale has more of the ochra- 
ceous tint on the upper parts ; the shoulderi are 
blackish-brown, and want the white pateh ; and 
the tail does not exhibit the white bsmd so dis- 
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tinctly. The brownish-orange marks the breast 
only, and is of a paler tint than in the male ; the 
other lower parts are dull yellowish-white, tinted 
on the flanks slightly with orange-brown. The 
general length of the species is from four to flvc 
inches. 


^ . - 


The ShroNBCHAT, Saxicola rubicola, 
Beeht — MqtaciUa mbieola^ Linn. — Saxicola 
St^nccfyxtf of J^tish Some 

. 8 

bfrperforming a 
purt# of our own 
01 lgipel/» Jwt BfdrJjr otodont as 
qmi^ta localities of 
j ebwiBtef, extensive 

^ ,|te Met* «f^mrlapd districts, or 
jktljo wh?re p>bia Of l>njsh wood 

It ft in PM> exc.eP‘ 

me^telyafiOr fcre«lij»i^ fljts M>w the visi- 
ter to ita territory, atightiog, like the, others, on 
the tops of the cover, and uttering a note more 
ctosely nsiembling the knocking together of two 
stones iWn either of the preceding, using a gentle 
ov BioV\ow of iViO w\oga at ttie same time. It 
buUda generally near the root of some low bush, 
constructing the nest of grass and moss, lined 
with the finer grasses, and a few hairs. The eggs 
are pale greenish blue, speckled with reddish bro\\ n. 
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In distribution, it is pretty generally diffused in 
suitable localities over Britain and Ireland, reach- 
ing northward to Sutherland^ and the Hebrides.f 
On the Continent^ also, it is not uncommon, mi- 
grating in some parts. * Out of Europe, it has 
been seen at Smyrna, j: the Dukhun in India, § 
Japan, I Senegal, If and in southern Africa.** The 
specimens, however, which we have received from 
the latter country seem to vary in sSme respects. 
This range may be considered as one of the most 
extensive sheirn by our British birds, and the 
autbortties we have m^u'ticHfd are lb geu^ con- 
sidered of high reqiectablUtj^l ‘ " 

The ttdean sumbierdbei tb#fceiid end 
bleek, the back 4t thfi^eaiiiit colokr, havi^i^'the 
feathers edged with yellovtsh Inrown i #ingi and 
tail black ; sides of the neck, upper parts of the 
wings and rump, white ; breast and banks orenge- 
brown, shading into yellowish-white on the belly. 
In winter, the feathers of the head end throat 
assume yellow tips, and appear brown, and on the 
hack the yellow edges also lengthen. In the 
female, during summer, the black parts are brown, 
and the white is less in extent ; the breast is yel- 
lowish-brown. The young abovd are brownish- 
black, the centre of each feather marked in a trian- 
gular form with brownish-yellow. The white 
portion of the rump is reddisb-broWn ; the under 
surface is entirety yellowish-brown, waved on the 
breast with umber-brown. 

• Selby. t M^Gillivray. J Strickland. § Sykes. 

J Temtninck. ^ Swainson. •• Vaillant and Smith. 

VOL. n. H 
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The genus Erythaca^ or Robins^ placed next to 
the Stoneohats, has as yet, we believe, had onl> 
one species characterized as belonging to it, the 
corresponding extra European forms bearing other 
titles. 

Erythaca, Swatnaon, — Generic characters . — 
Bill strong, depressed at the base ; tip obso- 
letely nJldied ; rictus weakly bristled ; wings 
graduated, ibnrth quill longest, first rather 
short; tarsi rather long; feet formed for 
being on the ground ; claws not much bent. 
E. ruhtcula. 

Note . — Form compact, rather robust ; plumage 
rather loose. J^rope, Africa occasionally ; 
habits social. 


THE ROBIN, OR REDBREAST. 
Erythaoe rubsoifta. — SwaiNsoN. 
VIGNETTE. 

Motacilla rubecu^ Xwn* — Sylvia rubecuk, Lath. — 
Erythaca nibecula, Smawnu Redbreast, or Robin 
of Britidi authors. 

Thb common Robin, or Redbreast, has been 
so fi'eqnently described, and has been the subject 
of so many anecdotes from the' time of the publica- 
tion of the “ Babes of the Wood,” until that of the 
works of 1839, that we shall confine our observa- 
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tlons to a few remarks on its form and habits. 
A marked peculiarity in the manners of this 
bird is its familiarity. A constant attendant on 
the works of man, it follows him during his out 
of door avocations, and enters his dwellings, ^as 
if conscious of the general feeling with which it 
is beheld, and unsuspicious of the possibility of 
being entrapped by the closing of his doors or 
windows. This may be accounted for both by 
a disposition to sociality with mankind and cul- 
tivation, undoubtedly innate to many tribes of 
creatures, and particularly to the ruminantia and 
the rasores, which this birc), in its own circle, 
will partly represent, and it may be also attracted 
by the prospect of food wl|ich instinct teaches 
will be found in his* vicinity. Certain it is, 
however, that the woodman, labouring in the 
most secluded forest, where scarcely a moving 
thing is visible, will soon perceive a Robin, 
perhaps a pair, cautiously approaching by short 
Eights and uttering their single watch-note, and 
which, if unnoticed and undisturbed, will soon 
take up a position within a few yards, occa- 
sionally flitting down to gather the insects or 
worms disturbed by his operations upon the 
matted ground. When the weaker becomes 
severe, many are drawn towards our houses, 
entering for warmtt^ and to colleet food. At 
first they are waiy ipid watc^ifii], but if unmo- 
lested, and allowed a tf€0 egijfisa, they will take 
up their abode in a room or lobby for a month 
at a time, selecting a roosting place on the 
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cornicei or on some corlain top, warbling their 
soi^^. when j the day is clear, or the fire burns 
brightfy, : aiidviR every tray seemijig at ease and 
in coofidenoe with the Inmates. ^ 

IDuring the breeding season, they seem equally 
to live either in company or retijrem^t $ for while, 
at this tlme^ we shall find many in dnrvWoods and 
plantati(HiB placing their nest under some broken 
bank, or supported by some break or hole in the 
trunk of a tree, rearing their young op the food 
which nature has supplied, and singing the song 
in complete seclusions we shall find as many 
around our gardens and out^houses, gaining their 
sustenance with the poultry, building their nest 
in the very midst oy^usde and labour, and hatch- 
ing their family amids^t all the motion and noise. 
Garden houses and tool sheds, the green^house, 
holes in the walls, and above all, the inside of 
saw pits are in their turn chosen. We scarcely 
recollect one of those old-fashioned sunk sawpits 
built on the sides with dry stones^ mos8«>grown 
with timei ^imd margined^ with a split log, that 
did^not possess its Robins, quietly sitting, while 
the men wrought, often within tha distance of a 
yard* ‘ SawmHls, and the structures of the 
modern time, are sadly deficient ir convenience 
fiW the inmates of the forest or grove. 

In its habits^ tli| Robin is naturally solitary or 
lives in pairs. It is arboreal, though at the same 
time a great part of its food is takeDon the ground, 
the grass or leaves being turned over by the 
bill, but the necessity for which is oflen pre- 
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vented, as we remarked^ by the operations of tiie 
woodman or gardener. During sotnmer, in. re- 
tired situations, the food is in a ^eat measure 
composed of insects and their larvee ; indeed, It Is 
similar to that of the Sylvianse, with the excep- 
tion that earth worms, small slugs, and moUnsca, 
are also sought for and eaten. Notwithstanding 
the favour in which the Robin is held, his dis- 
position is not of the mildest character. He will 
drive intruderi of his own size from the vicinity 
of his nest; he will tight with other small birds if 
placed in condnement with them. In a house In 
winter, he will take and keep his particular 
station, and obstinate combats, may iiresquently be 
witnessed, when one intrudes on the range of 
another, or attempts to sh^e any limited deposit 
of food. 

The Robin is very generally distributed over 
the mainlands of Britain, becoming less f)*equent 
towards the south, and disappearing in very alpine 
districts. In the northern islands, it also almost 
disappears, and in Shetland is migratory, which 
is probably the commeneement of the rmige where 
it begins to be a temporaty resident only; In 
the northern eoitntiies of Eorcq^^ it continues 
only iduring summer, arriving early, and being 
late in departure. In the south of Europe again, 
it is stationary through the yeai^ hut we have 
been unable td trace Its extend of in this 
direction. 11 has be^ noticed at Smjnrlia, and 
in Northern Africa. 

The crown and upper parti deep yellowish oil 
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green ; quills yellowish brown on their outer 
webs, darker on th^ inner, having the tertials 
and covert# tipped with pale orange; forehead, 
region of the eyes, throat, and upper part of the 
breast, gall stone yellow, approaching to reddish 
orange, and separated from the oil green of the 
upper parts by a narrow banding of bluish gray, 
which shades into the former, and nearly encircles 
the lower part of the reddish breast ; the belly 
and vent are yellowish while, rising into brownish 
white on the flanks ; the thighs are oil green. 
The female is not so brightly or distinctly marked. 
The young, in their first plumage from the nest, 
are entirely of a yellowish oil green, without any 
trace of the red breast, each feather being spotted 
near the tip with palp orange, or pale chestnut 
brown. The red on the breast gradually makes 
its way with the autumnal moult, and specimens 
in October may be procured in the partial 
change. 

The next sub-family is that of the phihmdxnm^ 
sd darned from the nightingale, phtlomelay being 
presumed to exhibit the typical characters of a 
small group, arboreal in their habits, and remark- 
able for a melodious, and very powerful* song. 
Between two of the principal genera, philomela 
and eurrucay the distinctions seem scarcely yet 
to be rightly understood, and require more close 
observation ; as it is, how(^er, we hkve kept them 
apart, separating also from both as a sub-genus, 
IMr Selby salicariay or reed warblers, which 
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appear to uft very marked both in form and in 
hc^bits. Phanicura naturally leads from the 
Robins, and as, in the last 8ub-iami|y, vie saw an 
arboreal form, allied to the Nightingale warblers, 
so among these have we the Redstart, blending 
into the habits of the Saxicolse. They feed on 
fruits as well as upon insects. 

Phcbnicura, Swain&)n, — Generic character. 
— Bill straight, rather slender, depressed, 
and rather dilated at the base ; rictus with 
weak bristles; wings with the first quill 
very short, the third and fourth nearly equal 
and longest; tarsi rather lengthened, and 
with the feet slender. 

Types, ph. ratidlla*, at^ata. 

iVbte.»---£urope, India. Tail generally coloured 
red or rufous. 


Common Redstart — Phcenicura ruticilla, 
Stminson. — RtUiciUa^ Will. Pay. — - Slylvia 
phcmiouretf Lath. — MotaciUa phemicura, lAnn. 
— Pedstartf Pedtail of British atUhors. — This 
clean and chastely coloured bird is *of local 
distribution, and except in some of the southern 
counties of England, it can scarcely be call!^ of 
common occurrenoe. It extends, nevertheless, 
to the northern parts of Scotland, and over the 
width of the mainland occasional pairs may gene- 
rally be met with ; in one or two districts it is 
plentiful, but in others, as remarked by Mr Selby, 
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It has disappeared without apparent cause, unless 
from hedges occupying the place of stone walls, 
and in great^ at^ntion being paid to the man- 
agement of W(Oods. It frequents the skirts of 
woods and plantations^ particularly those of con- 
siderable age, the vidnity of old gardens and 
orchards, and extensive parks, where there are 
shades for cattle, and bounding walls rather in a 
state of neglect, and where the trees have been 
allowed to find their own decay ; in the holes of 
these, and sometimes in banks, it places its ratlier 
loosely constructed nest, and remains during the 
p«riod tije spot. 

They &re fo9|4 >» PBl” Md mm their 

but silent and ddtibeMte motions, they 
^ve an impression of solitariness. The male 
generally perches on sotn^ ttanding out branch 
of a hedge or bush, shaking itt tail vitbta peonliar 
trembling motion, and when disturbed, flits or 
fella, aa it were, and diet* rapidly along the edge 
of the eoviv, other snUablojrestiBg-pIace. 

Ja ttd^ It r^kdlKll no of the hind of flight pre- 
v8h#l|t*woBg.thofS(«^oolf^,^N» like them seek- 
i^« sCffiBOa by »ide of the enelosure 

awi^ j^.the^ohwvqo. The diosen for 
the ttnothpr po^tOf 'resemblance. The 

son^ low toned ORd^fweet, but not of much 
coiwpas»t,.^|?i;olts andiberrios are eaten as well as 
insectse tTbe latter^ a^ OCMsasionally taken on the 
wing^ by an excursion firom the peroh* eomewhat 
similar to the manner of the Spotted Flycatcher. 

On the middle and southern parts of the Con- 
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tinent of Europe, from all accounts, it is generally 
spread, apparently in greater numbers than in 
Britain. It occurs also more sparingly in the 
northern European countries, extending to Nor- 
way and Sweden, and reaches also to Siberia, 
but we have no record of it beyond the Asiatic 
frontier. Temminck includes it among the 
Japanese birds. 


THE TITHYS RfiDjSTART. 

^ WhAtB VI. 

Motadlla tithys, Xtum-^Sylvi^tith^ 

Lath, — Pbcenicura tiChyt, JSkrdL ana $9l^» ^ Tithys 
Redstart ^^Hdsh stitliars. 

MrGouldfirstad^ thisEiiropeaii species as an 
occasional vhtftam^ to ncr Fauaa ht 1829. Since, 
a Ibw spiStineiti^^in dlH^rent iocalitles, chiefly 
southern, have oo^nned, and it has been at least 
once met with itr Ifdhind. Ill the northern parts 
of England, or In Scotland, boweiter, it ^as not ^ 
yet occumd. In the nordi of Europe, it is idso 
recorded as rare^ but incmocs in numbers toWiMs 
the south, Where it remains during the year. On 
the Continent, il is a summer bird of passage, 
and it is cusious that most Of the specimens 
obtained in this country were procured either in 
the depth of winter, or late in autumn. Thus, 
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Mr Gould’s specimen was got in October, one 
near Bristol in I^eoember, and another in Devon- 
shire in Jsi^ary. In its habits it is said to 
resemble the last species, frequenting rocky de- 
files, and being rather abundant in mountainous 
districts, breeding in ciefls of rocks, or in walls, 
even frequenting villages, and using the crevices 
in the buildings as nestling places. Temminck 
gives the Morea, and Mr Strickland the bare 
rocky hills near Smyrna* as portions of itsirange. 
The food also consists of berries, fruits, or ins#ts. 
The song is clear, but not extensive, and it has a 
call note, uttered as it moves from place to place. 
In all it is more allied to the Stonechats than the 
last. 

In the male, the chin, throat, sides of the neck, 
and breast, shading into bluish gray on the belly, 
and having the lower feathers of the black mar- 
gined with the same colour. The head and back are 
dark bluish gray, shaded into the black of the neck. 
The quills are blackish gray, having the greater 
covers and tertials margined with grayish white. 
The centre tail feathers are umber brown, the 
others, with the rump and upper tail coverts, 
orange "red. J'he female has the whole of the 
body of a yellowish gray colour, the quills and 
secondaries of a deeper shade, margined with 
pale yellowish brown ; the under tail coverts pale 
orange r the tail the same colour as in the 
male.*^ 

• Illustrations of Ornithology, Descrip, to pi. LXXXV. 
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The Blue-throated Redstart — Phoeni- 
cuRA suECicA. — MotooUla sueeteOf Linn, — 
Sylvia sueckOy Lath, — Phcmiewa sueciea^ Selby, 
— Blue-throated Redstarty and Blm-ihroated 
Warbler of British authors,-^ This iuterestiog 
bird claims to be a still rarer visitant than the 
last, two instances only of its capture being re- 
corded. The one on Newcastle Town muir,* 
the other in Dorsetshire.t On the Continent it 
is* generally diiflTusedi but not abundantly, except 
in a few localities. It migrates from the south 
northward as far as Russia, Siberia, and the 
northern parts of Sweden. 

According to Temminck,;^ there are two very 
distinct varieties of tfiis j^ird, he seems almost to 
think species. In the centre of the blue throat, 
there is in one a spot of silvery white, in the 
other of rufous red,— the last confined to the 
north, and supposed to be the true S, suecica of 
Linnaeus, the other found in the southern dbtrlcts, 
and for which, if proved distinct, he proposes 
(following Meyer) the trivial name of cyanecula. 
We cannot enter as we would wish into this sub- 
ject, from the want of sufficient specimens of 
each variety. It is possible that it may be depen- 
dent on the age of the birds, and that the pure 
colour, as in a few itpecies, may not appear for 

* Synopsis of Newcastle Museum, p. 298. 
t Naturalist, vol. ii. p. 275. Yarrell British Birds, i. 
p. 234. 

t Supplement i. p. 143. 
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some years; yet, if Temminok be correct, the 
difference in their range is agamst this, and the 
probability^ if, tbajb two species are still con* 
founded, and tbs^ a strict comparison willldetect 
more differences tbaa the colour of *iiie pectoral 
spot Jle British specimens all possess the white 
spot, and would stand as JP* Meyer. 

From the accounts which Air Yarrell quotes f^m 
Hr Hoy's observations, the manners of the Blue- 
throated Redstart are more akin to the Robins than 
to tJhe Stonechats, being more arl^real in habits, 
and fmquenting, during the breeding season, 
<< low swampy grounds, on the woody borders of 
hoggy heaths, and on the banks of < streams run- 
ning through wet springy meadows, where there 
is abundance of alder and willow underwood." 
Again, ** the nest is placed on the ground among 
plants of Uie bog myrtle, in places overgrown 
with coarse grass, on the sides of sloping banks, 
in the bottom of stubs of scrubby bra A wood in 
wet situations f and be adds, I do not believe 
they ever build in holes of trees/** Its manner of 
living, also, Is very different from either the 
Stonechats or Redstarts, and altogether it forms 
a gn^iuft blending or passage to the typical 
songster warblers, comprising its sub-&mily. 
Perhaps the beautiful Motaoilla caUopet bandied 
about (him Motacilla, Sylvia, Accentor, Phceni- 
ciira, and at last into Caltope^ Gould, when its 
habits are better known, will shew a still farther 
gradation, and it does not seem at all unlikely, 

* Yarrel, Britbh Birds, i. p. 235. 
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also, that our present bird may one day ere long 
be removed to a sub-genus, standing near to 
Phcenicura. >In the male, this orown of the 
head fs umber«-brown ; feathers at the base of the 
bill, mid eye streak, yellowish-white; upper 
plumage hair^brown, tinged with gray, with the 
margin of the wiiig-eoverti»aiid seapnlans paler ; 
chin, throat, and upper part of the breast rich 
azure blue, with a central spot of silky white ; 
the lower margin of the blue being bounded by a 
narrow gorget ^of blaofc, which is succeeded by 
another of reddish-brown ; abdomen, and under 
tail coverts, dirty white, or inclining to smoky 
gray ; tail, with two middle feathers, bair^brown ; 
the rest having the basal half orange-brown 

The female has tie fhin and throat white, 
surrounded with deep brownish black, each fea- 
ther having a pale margin; a streak of azure 
extends from each side of the lower angle of the 
maxilla, and the upper part of the breast has the 
crescent of azure bounded beneath with blackish 
brown, and u slight tinge of reddisbr 

In a specimen having the rufous patch on the 
breast, the auriculars are tinted with rufous, 
and above the eye streak there is«another of dmk 
umber-brown ; the dark parts of the iml are d^p 
brownish blaok* 

The genera PhiUmda and as we 

previously observed, are very closely allied to 
each other, both are woodland in their habits, 

• Selby, i. p. 196. 
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and both possess great melody of song. The 
first, however, is more frequently seen upon the 
ground. The feet are more adapted for walking, 
and the alliance with the Kobins of the last sub- 
family, is consequently greater than that of 
Curruca, which scarcely or ever alights on the 
ground. The bill of the latter is also more de- 
pressed and dilated at the base, more formed for 
seizing a truly inseot prey. 

Swain8on^^,0$mTio characters. 
straight^ eulmen rounded, tip emar- 
glnatedv and slightly bent ; trings with the 
first quill very fhort^ third longest ; tarsi 
rather long, and adapted for walking or 
hopping, aa well ^ parebing* P, luscinia, 
Sufaimm, Europe. 

PAUomelaf 




Curruca^ 
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Philomela luscinia, — Swainson* 

PLATE Vir. 

Motacilla luscinia, Will, Linn, — Sylvia lusdnia. Lath, 

Philomela luscinia, Swain, Selby, 

This far-famed, songster has been alike cele- 
brated by tiistoiiaas and^jpoebi; We^ nevtr 
yet enjoyed tbe^l«Sat <^ Ite for 

the food Or clbe^l^ of NoHb^ Jl^^^ Uth* 
erto unfavourable to its e3til|e^$ and not even 
the perseverance of Sir John SinOlair bas been 
able to natOralize it to, oyr orfder soil; never- 
theless, we can conceive the power of its melody 
swelling on the balmy breeze of evening, or 
poured foi^h during the stilhieSs of night. There 
is little else, attractive about the bird, for Its 
manners are shy, and its dress unobtiwive.' In 
some parts^f the south of the I^iglit- 

ingale appears to be far from ua^mmon, but at 
the same time it is vexy local Up distribution. 
On the eastern side of the isle^, it scarcely 
reaches York for its northern .demerjkation, while 
on the western side it is said to have' extended to 
Carlisle. It does not visit Wai^ and has not 
yet been heard or seen in any part of Scotland or 
Ireland, but on the Continent it is said to extend 
as far north as Hussia and Sweden, This country 
is visited for the purposes of incubation, and on 
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tho. first arrival of the males, which occurs some 
days before that of the females, (similar to what 
takes place with most of our migratory birds,) 
the song is commenced immediately, and for this 
short period they are in great request by the 
London bird catchers, for if taken after a mate 
has been gained, their melody is not continued in 
confinement. It frequents the lower coppices, 
rather than the grown or aged woods, plantations, 
or countries thickly interspersed with lanes and 
hedges, and, according to Mr Yarrell, * the 
grounds of the market gardeners, near London, 
are favourite haunts with this bird, where, un- 
doubtedly they find an ample supply of suitable 
food» When disturbed in these retreats,* the call 
or alarm note is even Jess pleasing than tliat of 
our other summec warblers> being a kind of 
guttural cf«Jc, OT,,“j|i«g>” as, H »4ermed, fre- 
quency and qiiiekly repeated. : Titq nest is 
formed upon tim gibnodt apd is nt|qr: mrel^ly 
builf ^dried gtesm andeljender {pt^. eggs 

are qf !aik.iraiforim ;bU^^ Oolonr, without 
spi^.wbich issomevhat nt,!i^nnoe,witb the tints 
apiC marking (jpn^ly i^n in^tlmse of Curruca. 

Qf very plain and wobtrusiye. colours. The 
male haa^he upper of the plumage yellow- 
ish-brnir^ linged w)tlii reddish on Cm crown $ the 
quills tipii the- outer webs, the 

whole and i^in|i m^pale radish chestnut- 
brown t.t^Ciroat, biwest, and flanks, grayish 
whiter shading to nearly purely white on the 
• Yarreli, i. p. 276. 
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centre of the belly and vent ; under tail coverts 
yellowish -white. The female is rather less in 
size, but otherwise does not vary much in the 
shades of plumage. 


CURRUCA. 

C UR Ruc A, Bechstein,-^ Generic characters* — 
Bill straight, rather depressed at the base, 
and very slightly notched, the tomia having 
a slight inflection ; rictus sometimes weakly 
bristled ; wings with the first quill short, 
third longest ; tarsi not lengthened ; fe6t with 
the sole widened, and fitted for perching. 
C* atricapillay hortensis, 8^c* 

Europe, Asi^ Africa, northern principally. 

The Black-Cap, CcbAcca atbicapilla. 

a(rketpi!h^ '*taiilh atrka- 

Phihmda atriettpUbf — Slafk^Citp^ 

or Stack Cap atMcrs * — 

This bird and the neKi ate trafy "sylvan warblers, 
living entirely in out woodA^and shrubberies, and 
by their full-toned ‘ibelody lessening qnr regtet 
for the want of the more gifted species we 
have just described IShe B^k-Gat> is a late 
summer vij^tant, (tho^ it baa been decaaionally 
detected during ifint^r,) but hfin i^vid la Imme- 
diately betrayed either his or by the few 
peculiar notes warbled as he flits ftom bush to 
bush. The voice ki mU^ clearer in tone than 

VOL II. 
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any of our other warblers, the last excepted, and 
when in full song, it is a delightful addition to 
our summer songsters* As with all the others, it 
is the voice of the male, previous to pairing, or 
holding converse with the female during the time 
of incubation, in which he also partially assists. 
When this is completed, the song becomes 
broken, the melody gradually ceases, and we 
hear only the usual call notes. Either are easily 
interrupted ; and a slight noise, or the intrusion 


of a stranger, will induce silence, and the bird 
wiW remove itself gradually and quietly to the 
cloaev ipwli ti^lcViet, or having gained the 
^ YvbuUA shrubbery, It will silently 

WttfS Hiif^ sattewsVre and secure retreat 

fiwiindi generstty m some • 
roots, or 


recorded oHw Sfr iTkotopsoo# On the Con- 
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tlnent it extends far north to Norway,* and even 
Lapland, f It is also spread over the south of 
Elurope, and there seems rather to diverge to 
the African Continent, the Azores being given as 
one locality, while we have received it from 
Madeira. Temminck gives the Cape of Good 
Hope and Senegal, and the Zoological Society 
have specimens from Trebizond. , It is included 
in the list of Japanese birds, and one specimen 
has been received from Java4 the only other 
Asiatic instance. From these various localities, 
the authorities for which we have every reason to 
respect, we perceive a very ample tnd extended 
range, more so, indeed, than any of the Sylviadaj 
we have either noticed, or have yet to describe. 

The male has the crown and back of the head, 
In a line with the eyes, ded^ black ; the cheeks, 
of the neck and nape, bluish-gray, the 
parts gray, tinged with oil-green, 
very nearly approaching to 
WpHr|; TO# tower parts are grayish-white, daricdr 
Ww Aeusks and across the breast^ and: clearest 
in fha centre of the belly and vent; legs and feet 
are bluish-gray or lead colour. The female. baa 
the bead, where bbck in the mde, of m clear 
yellowish-broWn, reaching rather ftwther back to 
the nape ; the cheeks and'iaape are gray, tinged 
with gi^ish, and the upper parti are nearly of 
the same colour with those Of the male; under^ 
neath, die colour is a yellowish hair-brown^ 

* Hewitesu. t ICiscfn. t Temimnck.^ 
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approaching to white on the centre of the belly, 
and being darker on the flanks and across the 
breast 


The Greater Petttchaps, Curruca hor* 
TENsis, Bechstein, — Curruca hortensisy Selby^ 
Swain. — Greater Pettychapsy or Garden Warbler 
of modern authors. — This interesting and unob- 
trusive bird, in the districts where the Black- 
Cap is found, is scarcely so common ; at the same 
time it is generally distributed, and in Scotland 
extends farthlr north. It is a bird of extremely 
retired and shy habits, seldom appearing out of 
the thicket and shrubbery. By close and silent 
watching it may generally be seen, but it is 
commonly discoverecf by its full song : at times 
this is warbled from the thicket, bu^ we think, 
more frequently fVom some elevation, and we 
have often watched it thus occupied near the top 
of a tall tree. The song is continued for a con- 
siderable time, but ceases upon any noise or 
interruption, the bird dropping stone-like fVom 
its perch to the thicket, whence it makes its way 
by hopping or flitting beyond the reach of its 
alarm. The garden is a favourite resort for this 
bird, particularly if it be much interspersed with 
shrubbery, and it here , finds an ample^d both 
in'the hosts of insects and t^eir larvee, and in the 
smaller fruits wheii ripe. 1%e nest is placed in 
a low bush in these cultivated parts, but it is 
much more commonly built In a tangled brake of 
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bramble, or black thorn, or large herbaceoua 
plants, which form the under growth to some 
wood or plantation : it is rather loosely constructed 
of straws, of the stalks of grasses, slender roots, 
&c. lined with a few hairs or fine straws. The 
eggs are four or five, of a yellowish gray or pale 
purplish brown, spotted and blotched with dark 
markings of the latter colour. The retired habits 
of the species may ki part account for it; but 
from the testimony of all our modern observers, 
it seems by no means commonly seen or heard 
either in Britain or in Ireland, ^n the Conti- 
nent, again, it seems to reach almost as far north 
as the last, visiting Sweden. To the south, we 
know of its occurrence.in Italy ; but we seem to 
have no record whatever of»its appearance beyond 
the European boundary, or in Africa. 

In form very similar to the last ; the whole of 
the upper parts yellowish hair brown ; darker on 
the quills and tail ; and having above the eyes an 
indistinct streak of a lighter colour. The breast 
and flanks are yellowish white; the chin and 
centre of the belly nearly pure white. There 
seems little difference, except in the intqpsity or 
clearness of the colours, between the sexes. 


The Vhite Throat Curruca ciksrea, 
Bechsiein. — MotadUa cinerea, Linn, — Sylvia 
nnereut Latham, -^Curruca cinerea^ Selby, 
White-throaty or common white-throat of British 
%uthors,—Tht two previous species we have seen 
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U) be truly arboreal and sylvan birds, shy and 
retired in their habits, and possessing a song of 
considerable compass and melody. That we are 
now about to describe, though true to the charac- 
ters in form, begins to vary in that of its habits ; 
it is much less shy, and more active and lively, 
is more incessant in uttering the alarm note, 
while what may be called the song is not varied, 
and is held in little estipiation for sweetness. It 
is also a species much more abundant, aiid is 
very commonly distributed over all parts of the 
country, frequenting hedfge8,whln covers, thickets 
of brushwood, the outskirts of plantations, and 
the garden ; but the older and more retired woods, 
and a country road or lane can scarcely be tra- 
velled during the early part of summer, without 
being enlivened by this pretty warbler, flitting 
out from the hedge or brushwood, uttering its 
few notes of alarm or song with erected crest,* 
and again for a short space concealing itself. 
At other times the song is uttered during a short 
and peculiar flight above its retreat, and which 
being completed, it descends, hides, and continues 
to uttei;a few low irregular notes in cover. The 
nest is also of the same careless structure with 
those of the two preceding ; indeed, this manner 
of building seems, to a certain extent, charac- 
teristic of all the eurruem with which we are 

* This 19 a habit common in several species. The 
Blackcap does it constantly when flying, particularly when 
uttering its call note, and is a conspicuous ornament from 
its deep colour in the male. 
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acquainted ; the nest being loosely constructed 
of straws, roots, &c. the lining by no means 
warm or very compact, — that of the White- 
throat is placed generally in a low bush, or among 
strong and tall herbaceous plants. 

Over the British islands this bird is plentifully 
distributed, extending northward to the extremity 
of the mainland. On the Continent it is equally 
plentiful $ but our hnoii^edge of its extra-Euro- 
pean range is confined to its appearance in the 
vicinity of Smyrna * and Trebizond. 

Upper parts and aulftculars yellowish brown ; 
tinged with gray between the bill and the eyes, 
and a streak over each of the latter with yellowish 
white ; the wings and umber brown, 

having the tertiala broadly edged with reddish or 
yellowish brown; the edge of the outer quill 
white ; the tail is more rounded than usual, or 
slightly cuneated, and the outer feather has the 
outer web, and often a portion of the inner, 
white ; the throat and centre of the belly are white, 
shading to yellowish white over the fianks ; the 
breast is tinted with rose red, which, in a 
subdued manner, often tints more or ^ less the 
whole lower parts ; the richness fiides somewhat 
after being killed. In the female, all the tints are 
more subdued, and less marked, particularly the 
edging of the quills and the rose tint on the breast. 
Length about five inches and a half. In this species 
the colour of the iris is remarkable ; in the two 
or three preceding birds it is of a clear chestnut 
* Striddand. 
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or umber brown, but in this it is of a beautiful 
straw yellow, when nearly inspected appearing of 
the consistency of bronze. 

The Lesser White-throat ~ Curruca 
OARRULA, Briss.^MotaeiUa cumica^ Linn , — 
CuTfum garrula^ Briss. Lesser White'- 

thi>ai of Bfii^h otiMofs.~This bir^ is not 
nearly so widely distri^ated in Britain as the 
last, which it resembles considerably in its 
habits, being even npisy and restless ; it is 
also shy, and remains Snent when intruded on. 
In the north we^ have not had opportunities of 
examining its habits, and in the descriptions of 
our modern ornithologist^ there is not much 
detail given, farther than that; they are similar 
in most respects to the last They are also said 
to breed in nearly the same situations. The 
nes^ though slim and careless, is of a construc- 
tion rather warmer^ wool and cottony substances 
being occasionally mixed in the lining. Its 
distribution in Britain is nearly similar to that 
of what may be termed the more southern war- 
blers : it is not plentiful in Wales, nor, we 
presume, in the more alpine' districts of England ; 
but is known to extend northward as far as Dur- 
ham. Upon the border, in Scotland, or in 
Ireland, there has, however, been no instance of 
its capture recorded. On the Continent, its 
range is more extended, it visits the northern 
countries as well as Spain and Italy, and from 
the last even migrates with regularity, most 
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probably towards the Asiatic continent, being 
mentioned as arriving there by Temminck, and in 
the Dukhun by Colonel Sykes, while we do not 
know of its appearing on the coast of Africa, 
where so many of our warblers pass over from 
the nearest parts of the European Continent 

In general appearance and distribution of 
colours this a gp^ ded resembles the l^. Th/t 
crown, nape, and rump' are bluish* $ the 
centre of the ^ back and^nimp pale yellowish 
brown tinted with grey. Thp wings and tail 
brocali brown, having the tl^tials and covers 
broadly edged with yellowish brown, and the 
tail, which is rather longer in proportion than in 
the last, and even at the end, has the outer web 
and tips of the three* exterior feathers white. 
The throat and centre of belly pure white, tinted 
on the breast and sides with reddish, and having 
a shade of pink over the whole. The fianka are 
yellowish brown, with the same shade of pink* 
The sexes here do not differ any more than the 
last, except in intensity of the tints, and the 
female being of a more yellowish brown above, 
particularly where these spots are grey in the 
male. Iris reddish brown. , * ^ 

SALICARIA. 

As we previously stated, we have thought it 
right to keep the aquatic warblers under the title 
of Saliearia, proposed for them by Mr Selby, 
and separated from the last sub-genus as form- 
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ing a marked group both in form and habits. 
As partly indicated by their name, they fre- 
quent the vicinity of water, or at least marshy 
lands. Many of them build their nests among 
reeds, amidst which, and other aquatic plants or 
slirubs, they spend their daya» skulking and climb- 
ing about them, using their ^edgS'^hqyed tail 
as an accessory, and deriving smitenance from 
the insects which affect thei^ localities. Another 
feature in theiTi^ and in', which an alli- 

ance mxny be t^lpcd between them and the 
African and Amedlan e Babblers,*'* cdso frequent- 
ing aquatic situations, is their almost incessant 
noise, it can scarcely be called so^. At times 
this is kept up as an Ill-natured chatter, particu- 
larly on teing disturbed! but, when undisturbed 
it is uttered sitting on some low twig, with the 
wings rather drooping. A number of natural 
notes are. produced, but the faculty of imitating 
parts of the song of other birds is more developed 
than in any other European genus. These are 
introduced jn constant suco^sion, and with great 
volubility, they are qften continued very late; 
aqd in clear moonlight almost during the whole 
night. 

Salic ARIA, Selby.-^Generte dkeraci0rs.^>^BiU 
straight, subulate, with a distinct culmen, 
lather depressed at the base, and slightly 
bristled; tip very slightly deflected and 
notched ; forehead narrow and depressed ; 

^ Crateropus, Meglurm, Swain. Donacobius, &c. 
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wings, with the first quill, minute; second 
and third longest, and nearly equal; tail 
rather long, rounded or cuneated ; feet rather 
large, formed for grasping ; hallux and claws 
very strong. /S', socutella^ phragmite$^ See, 
Nate , — Habits aquatic | climb among reeds and 
aquatic plants. 


The Sedoe WARBLER^E&ticAUA Pheso- 
Sedge Warbtery Sedge Birdf Reed 
FauvetUy ef £riii$A authors,^ This bird Is by 
far the most^frequent and commonly distributed 
of our native species; indeed it is nearly as 
abundant as any of our summer warblers* It 
frequents reed-brakes aii|^ willow-holts, moist 
meadows surrounded with underwood, the mar* 
gins of rivers fringed with brush or tall aquatic 
plants, and young woods planted in low or damp 
lands. In passing the skirts of these, this little 
bird may almost day and night be heard rattling 
away at his own song and that of others ; and if 
for a moment he should be silent, a stone cast 
into the cover will bring him forth again with 
even more than his usual energy, Dufing the 
clear long nights of summer this is also carried 
on with little intermission, and if silent, any sud- 
den noise made on approaching or passing his 
haunts will immediately rouse him. The nest is 
built among reeds or tall aquatic plants, or it is 
placed among the lower branches of the brush- 
wood. . Amidst the former it can scarcely be said 
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to be suspended, but the situation is so chosen 
that several convenient stalks support the fabric, 
and are often wrought into its substance. It is 
composed of moss, dry grasses, and leaves, lined 
with the finer grasses and hair, and is often of a 
rather large but careless form. The eggs are 
small, from six to seven in number, and of a pale 
woo^ brown, minutely and con^edly speckled 
with darker shades. 

In localities such as we have mentioned, the 
Sedge Warbler is generally spread over the British 
islands, avoiding the more mountainous districts, 
but reaching to the extremity of Scotland.* In 
Europe, its range extends far northward, reach- 
ing the arctic circle, f It is abundantly distri- 
buted also over the npddfe and southern parts ; 
and it is recorded by Mr Strickland as being 
found in the vicinity of Smyrna. 

Over each eye a distinct pale yellowish white 
streak ; crown of the head deep yellowish brown, 
marked with deep umber brown ; the marks imme- 
diately above the eye streak confluent, so as to 
form nearly an uninterrupted stripe; back oil 
green, with the centre of each feather darker, 
and nearly umber brown ; rump yellowish brown ; 
wings and tail blackish brown, the latter paler ; 
the quills and coverts margined with pale greyish 
brown ; chin, throat, and centre of the belly nearly 
pure white; the other under parts yellowish 
white, darkest across the breast. The female 
diflers only in the clearness of the colouring, and 
• Selby. t Penn|nt. 
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the eye stripe is less marked and distinct. 
There is also perhaps a slight difference in size. 
Length of the male about five inches. 


The Heed Warbler -—Salioaria arun- 
m}!ikCiELki Selby, --^ Curruea arunidinacech Brus. 
Swain^^Bfied Wtm and .Warl^^of 
British, bird d^^efy 

the last in habits and dispositiooi ^ihg n^y 
equally garrulous, imitating the notes of oAer 
birds, singing during the whole day, and often 
during the greater part of light nights. It Is, 
however, much more local, and confined in its 
distribution, occurring only in the southern and 
in a few of the midland counties of England, mid 
these again only in favouitte localities, brakes of 
reeds, and willow beds. They often occur in some 
favourite haunt which scarcely exceeds an acre in 
extent, where they make limited excursions for a 
few hundred yards in search of food, returning 
with the captured prey to their young or mate. 
The nest of this warbler is almost completely 
pensile, being fixed or woven to stalks of aquatic 
plants, often so fragile as .to almost touch the 
surface of the water when acted on by the blast.* 
" The nest,” writes Mr Yarrell, describing from 
a specimen before him, is formed of the seed 
branches of the reeds, and by long grass wound 
horizontally round and rqund, including four 
upright reeds in the substance, thus forming, 


• Montague’s Ornithological Dictionary. 
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\f\ih a little woal| the Bides of the nest, which 
frequ^B|;jr meiiiBtreB>^ in depth on the 
•outside^^hTee Inches in breadth across the top, 
^and very frequently three inches deep inside. 
The lining is formed of very fine grass and long 
hairs* The nest is made so deep, that the eggs 
do ^ot roll out when the saj^orting reeds are 
moved by the wind/*^ 

In £ngiaiiK}» it has not been observed northward 
of 9tafi^ :imd l> 0 rt>y$hi^^^ has not yet 

ocouired fidotland. In Ireland, a single 
instimcd^iis ^P^tioned of its oeonrrence near Bel- 
fast On^ ifae Continent it occurs moderately 
plentiful In suitable localities, but does not extend 
far to the north. Out of Europe we have no 
knowledge of its occurrence. 

In this species the bill is a little more dilated at 
the base than in the preceding or following. The 
space between the bill and the eyes pale yellowish 
white, running in an indistinct streak above each 
eye ; the whole of the upper plumage is oil green, 
tinged with brown, and of a yellower shade on 
the rump ; the edges of the feathers composing 
the wings are paler ; the under parts are yellow- 
ish white, of a deeper tint across the breast and 
fianks. The difference between the sexes is 
trifling. In this form, we see a uniform and un- 
broken colouring, which is possessed also by one 
or two species fh>ni southern Africa. In the more 
varied marking of last and next species, we 
have an alliance with Swainson’s genus Hemip- 
ierWf also South African. 

• Yarrell, British Birds, i. p. 271. 
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The Qrassroppbb Warbler, Sal^ri a 
LocusTBLLA, S^^j^OnMuxi UeuitellOf MxUni. 
— OrtuBhopper W&^ht of British authors. — 
This species, thotigli scmewhat sihiilar in its 
manners to t&e two last, 6ti& differs TCry widely, 
ind blends with them the skulking disposition of 
mrrucat together with the structure of the nest 
The situations which it i^equents are somewhat 
lifferent also, and it is almost confined to what 
re called « bottoms, ’Mow lying dells watered by a 
mall stream, and clothed with a tangled thicket 
f brushwood, black-thorn and brier, bramble and 
^hin, intermixed with the various herbaceous 
lants and rank grasses which overgrow such 
itreats ; here, by perseferiqg watch, it will be 
iscovered by its low sibilous note, closely re- 
mbling that uttered by some of the grass* 
9ppers, and serving, no douht, as Mr Selby ob* 
rves, both to attract the insect and its own mate, 
is so shy and diffident, that the least noise will 
use its concealment, and it possesses none of 
3 garrulity of the former birds, and cannot be 
ought to recommence its notes by any distur- 
oce among the bushes. The nestjls pladbd in 
i bottom or roots of the low close bushes, some- 
les a little way raised, and has no appearance 
a pensile character, in structure and materials 
lier resembling those of the last genus. The 
78 are of a dull white, sometimes of a pinkish 
y tint, spotted With the same colour,*^ and 
ount in number to from five to seven. 
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In distribution it is not uncommon in various 
parts of England, so far north as Northumber- 
land #and, according to Mr Thompson, it is 
occasionally tnet with in Ireland. In Scotland it 
is more rare, and perhaps does not reach north 
of the Firth of Forth. We have it stated as 
coming near Edinburgh,* and we possess a single 
specimen, shot near New Abbey, in Galloway, 
for which we were indebted to the kindness of 
Dr Bushnan, and the individual who procured it 
was aware of its occasional occurrence. In the 
middle and southern parts of Europe it is also 
not unfrequent, but we have no records of its 
farther range. 

i This species more resembles the first in the distri- 
bution of the colours of the plumage, but the struc- 
ture of the hallux iad hinder claw is not nearly 
so strong, which may be accounted for from the 
difference in its habits from those of either of the 
last The colour of the upper parts of the 
plumage is deep oil green; the edges of the 
quills paler, and having the centre of each 
feather, except those on the rump, umber brown ; 
the chin and centre of the belly are pure white ; 
the breast, fianks, and under tail coverts pale oil 
green ; the leathers immediately below the white 
of^e chin spotted with a narrow triangular spot 
of umber brown; the under tail coverts have 
iht shaft yellowish brown. The sexes are simitar 
in plumage. 


* Rennie. 
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The next sub-family, the Sylvian®, composed 
of what are considered the true or typical War- 
blers, is very extensive, and comprise a great 
variety of forms, exhibiting representations of 
most of those which constitute the great femily 
to which it belongs. The typical species are 
arboreal and insectivorous, and are characterized 
by a comparatively small size and much activity. 
The form we shall first notice is an aberrant 
one. 

Melizophilus, Leach^ — Generic characters . — 
Head large; bill slightly arched from the 
base ; tip defiexed and notched ; rictus 
slightly bristled ; wings with the first quill 
very small ; third, fourth, and fifth nearly 
equal, and longest tail rather lengthened, 
and soft ; tarsi and feet strong. Tt^e, M. 
provindalis. j 

Europe — New Holland, or at least represented 
there by a bird very closely allied in form, 
structure, and colour. 


The Dartford Warbler, Melisophilus 

pRQViNCiALis, I^ach. — Sylcw Dartfcrdimsisy 

Lath. — Dartford Warbler of British authors — Of 
the habits of this interesting bird, we have no 
experience from personal observation ; but from 
the accounts given of it by Montagile and its 
more recent describers, we consider them more 
nearly allied to those of curmca than of the true 

VOL. II, K 
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tree Warblers. The Dartford Warbler was first 
made known by Dr Latham, as an addition to 
the birds of Britain, while the indefatigable 
Montague gave us the first detailed description 
of its manners. A portion of these birds remain 
during the whole year in this country, while it 
seems also the opinion that a migration in spring 
and autumn takes place. They may, in this 
respect, resemble the Stonechat, some of which 
rdbiain constantly with us, an accession arriving 
in spring. Their most favourite localities are 
the extensive furze or whin commons, and coverts 
in the south of England, stretching westward a# 
far as Cornwall. In the north of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, we have no traces of the bird, 
it seems also only to be Icnown in central and 
southern Europe, and we have no^record of its 
range in any other q^rter^of the world. It is 
thus, so far as we . k%W| local, bat it is not so 
uncommon in some districts as been ima- 
gined. Thus, a writer in the Magaaine of Natural 
History states, that near Godaiming it is plenti- 
ful, — « I have seen them by dozens skipping about 
the furze, lighting for a moment on the very tops 
of the sprigs, and instantly diving out of sight 
again, singing out their angry impatient ditty, 
forevei the same. While the fox-hounds have 
been driving the furze-fields, I have seen the 
tops of: the ^rze quite alive with thew birds.*'* 
Then Mr* Gould remarks, “ They are very shy, 
and though sometimes to be seen on the topmost 
* Magazine of Natural History, 
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branches of the brake, they conceal themselves in 
the thickest part on the least alarm, and creep 
about from bush to bush.”* These are all habits 
resembling those of the common and lesser White- 
throats. On the Continent, again, they are said 
to frequent the cabbage gardens, where they will, 
no doubt, find abundance of food ; but it will be 
so different, and the locality altogether is so 
much at variance with that frequented in Britain, 
that we can scarcely account for it 

The nest is placed a little way from the ground 
among the whins, and is described by Montague 
at “ composed of dry vegetable stdks, parti- 
cularly goose grass, mixed with tender^ dead 
branches of furze. These are put together in a 
very loose manner, interQiixed very sparingly 
with wool. Hnihg is' equsUy i^aring, fbr it 
consists only off % few-'dry vstalKs of' some fine 
species of carex.'’f MV T^^ll has also given us 
a pretty woodcut Of one procured last year, which 
generally agrees with the description above given ; 
it is of the loose and careless structure we have 
alluded to, as characterizing the architecture of 
the genus curruea. The eggs are grayish green, 
speckled over with olive brown. 

Upper parts of the body clove brown, on the 
wings and tail assuming a very deep shade; 
cheeks and auriculars gray; the throat, back, 
breast, and Banks, brownish purple red, becoming 
paler on the vent, and shading to grayish clove 

* Gould's Birds of Europe. 

t Montague's Ornithological Dictionary. 
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brown on the under tail coverts ; the centre ot me 
belly white ; the tail is cuneated, having the outer 
feather (tipped with grayish white) about half an 
inch shorter, the others gently graduating ; the 
legs and feet^e sienna yellow. The female and 
youn^ birds have the colours less distinct, and 
Save the chin marked with triangular spots of 
reddish whitei^rannthg in lines. These are said 
to disappear wiOr^agoi'^aiHl this part in the full 
breeding state to becoain uniform in its tint. 

Our next British genus is that of the true 
Werblears, all arboreal in their habits, exhibitidf 
greatgfsctivity, insectivorous, or nearly so, and 
regularly migratory. The nest is built on the 
ground^ having an envois on one side. 

Sylvia, JLath^’^Generie ehuracUrs^’^BiW 
slender, rathe^ilated at the base, and 
very weakly bmtl^ ; wings moderate, the 
third and fourth quill longest, the first very 
short; tail sub-furcate; feet slender, hind 
toe and claw proportionally strong. S. 
trochilusi Selby, &c. 

NM. — Form, slender, arboreal, breed on the 
ground. 


The Wood Warbler, Sylvia^sibilatrix, 
Wood Wrer^ Willow Wren, 

Wood Warbler of Britieh authors, — The three 
species, which constitute the British portion of 
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the genus Sylvia, are all somewhat alike in form 
and plumage, but are at once easily recognizable 
to the ornithologist by their notes and habits. 
The one we are about to describe is generally 
distributed, though not very abundant in numbers, 
but it is considered even more rare than it is in 
reality, from its frequenting only aged wo^«^ and 
genei^ly feeding am<»ig the high and thiek&liage, 
while the two following are ibmd inditfOriniifodely 
in young plantadOlkS mi oopj[itee^woo9i4 The 
Wood Warbler is a retired species, quietly seeking 
its food, consisting of insects and larvss, among 
^e upper branches of the trees, and only occa- 
sionally singing its low sibtlous note. ^^n the 
vicinity of the nest is approached, it ventures 
nearer, and ^hibits mucI^an3dety,aDd constantly 
utters a singP louder alarm note. The nest is 
placed on the ground, by the root of a tree or 
bush, and often on a 8lopi% bank, and is formed 
nearly round, with a or opening outward ; it 
is composed of moss. Withered leaves, and dried 
grasses, and is lined with hair or fine grass. The 
eggs, six or seven in number, are rather round in 
form, and are white, with purplish red spots. In 
England the Wood Wren, or Warbler, Is distri- 
buted wherever the locality is suitable, stretching 
at least to the middle districts of Scotland, in 
apparently equal abundance. On the Continent 
it is in like proportions, the numbers decreai^ng 
northward ; and out of Europe we have it recor- 
ded as appearing in Egypt and Asia. 
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The Willow .^arbleb^ Sylvia Tbochi- 
LUS, Selb^* — Willow y^arli^ Wi^w Wren 

of British authors.^'ihiB pretty and ^tive little 
bird is tbe most abundant of our Rummer warb- 
lers, enlivening every plantation dr coppice, or 
clump^of brushwood, with its few lively notes. 
It is one of our earliest sylvan visitants, and in 
some of those warm April mornings, scented by 
the opening birch, and bright with the first 
fresh green of the larch, the associations are 
completed when the cheerful song of this little 
bird, for«the first time in the season, meets thd 
ear. is every where common, and frequents the 
older woods as well as those of younger and 
more humble growths "It atretebes to the 
extremity of the mainknd of Sc(Amd ; and in 
some of the birchen woods which gird that 
district, is the onlyil warbler whose voice will 
recall the existence of so^e climes less wild and 
picturesque. In Ireland it seems very nearly as 
equally distributed.* Like the last, it is ever in 
motion, coni^tantly repeating its lively but 
limited song. The situation selected for the 
nest is s^o siiqilar, and is often only discovered 
by the bird flying off from a too near approach, 
which it does in a low flutter, almost like what is 
performed by some of the rasorial or grallatorial 
birds ; it does not fly far, but remains within a 
feif^ yards, uttering a plaintive call of distress. 
The nest also is constructed of the same shape 
• Mr Thompson. 
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aj[id materials as that of the last, feathers in 
addition being always used for thd lining. The 
eggs are ^mailer, but are very similar m colour 
and shape. 

Its extra European range y^t recorded, is 
Trebizond, * and the western parts of Europe.f 

Upper parts pale oil green ; a rather indistinct 
streak extends above each eye, and surrounds 
the orbits ; quills and tail are hair brown, edges 
of the feathers yellowish white ; the margins of 
the lesser wing coverts, and edges df the quills, 
pale yellow; the under parts yellowish-white, 
clearest on the centre pf the belly and throat, and 
across the breast, and on the flanks, fnlphur 
yellow ; the legs are^ yellowish brown. Length 
about four mches and three-fourths. Female 
slightly less,^a little more tinged with brown 
above, and having the yellow of the under parts 
less clear. # 


The Chiff-Chaff Warbler, Sylvia hippo- 
LAis, Seldy. — Least Willow Wren^ 
Lesser Pettychaps of British authors , — This little 
Warbler, arriving in Its summer station con- 
siderably earlier thiui any of the preceding, is at 
once betrayed by the peculiar call note whence 
its provincial name has been derived, and which 
is so plainly uttered as never to be mistaken if it 
has once been heard. It is by no means, how- 
ever, a very common species, and northward it 
* Mr Strickland. t Mr Gould. 
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decreases in nmnbersi reaching the Scottish bor- 
der, but extending very short way beyond it ; we 
have heard it once or twice of late years in our 
own neighbourhood) but have no trace of it 
beyond the Firth of Forth. In Ireland it 
occurs, though not so numerously as the last.^ 
Norway is the most northerly European station 
we know of, f and Mr Strickland observed 
it at Smyrna. The habits are very simil2ff to 
those of the last, and so are the situations in 
which it is most frequently found. The call note 
is constantly repeated while searching for its food, 
and it has anotW low anxious note when the nest 
is approached. It has been observed so early as 
February and March, and at this time finds sus* 
tenance from the insects which attack the blossom 
J}uds of trees, particularly those of the orchard. 
Its nest is placed on the ground, or a short way 
above it, in sontfe tuft or bush as instanced by Mr 
Hewitson, and is even a larger ball-shaped fabric 
than those we have yet noticed, warm and closely 
lined with feathers. The eggs are smaller, but 
of similar shape and colours. 

Upper parts oil green, tinged with gray ; the 
eye streak faint and undefined; wings and tail 
hair brown, edged with yellowish white; the 
under parts pale primrose yellow, shading into 
the oil green on the sides of the neck, and without 
any deeper tint on the breast | under wing coverts 
rich sulphur yellow ; legs deep blackish brown ; 


Thompson. 


t Hewitson. 
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sexes similaf in colours* males rather brighter. 
Length of the latter about four inches and a 
half. 

From those Tree Warblers, We may pass to the 
beautiful and active Gold-crests, which prepare 
us by their habits for the Patiaw* 

Regulus, 'Ray . — Bill nearly straight, slender, 
tip very slightly notched; wings with the 
first quill short, third the longest ; tail sub- 
furcate, points of its feat);ers mucronate; 
feet with the hallux and its claw propor- 
tionally strong. R, auricapillus. R. regu^^ 
loideSf Sfc, 

Nostrils in %ome covered with a single 
plumulet, directed forwards. 





This little genus, confined, so far as we know, 
to Europe, North America, and Northern Asia, 
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is remarkable for its tiny size, its active and 
hardy mminerd, and the peculiarity of the cover- 
ing of the nostrils. The common, and until these 
few' years the only^tnown British species, is by no 
means unfreqnent, remaining with us during the 
whole season. All the known species are very 
closely allied in colouring, and are distinguished 
by the beautiful orange crest with which the head 
is adorned, and which they display and erect, on 
irritation or pleasure. In addition to the com- 
mon bird, R, ignicapillm^ or Fire-Crowned Gold- 
crest, has been ^several times captured in our 
island ; and by the attention of Mr Hancock of 
Newcastle, we are enabled to give the descrip- 
tion of a bird taken in Northumberland, which 
agrees with the figure )f Mr Gould^s R. modestus. 
From the very small and apparently tender frame 
of these little birds, we become astonished that 
they are able to perform any lengthened migra- 
tion ; but on the coast, particularly on the eastern 
side of the island, they may be seen to arrive in 
troops about the same period with our other win- 
ter visitant| many of them in a state of great 
exhaustion* An account of a very remarkable 
flight is ^iven by Mr Selby ;* and we have jjearly 
notices, from some district on the east coast, of 
large flights appearing at tb^accustomed season. 
On the opposite side of tfjw island we are not 
aware that their arrival has been observed on the 
shore; but there can be no doubt, that, at the 
same period, a large accession is received in the 
* Brit. Orn. i. p. 280. 
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woods and plantations. A peculiarity of struc- 
ture, for which we do not at present see an ade- 
qate reason, is seen in the covering of the nostrils. 
These organs, in the incessorigl order, are gene- 
rally either protected by a corneous scale, or with 
setaceous feathers. In Regulus the covering is 
composed of a single dilated little plumulet, beau- 
tifully fitted for protecting the opening from cold 
and other usual annoyances. This has been 
considered as present in all the true Reguli, and 
has been made use of as a generic character,* but 
it is lost in the beautiful South American genus, 
Cyanotis, Our first and best knowD species is 
the 


COMMON*GO|.D.CREST. 

Retjv^us auncapillus. — Selby. 

PLATE VIIL 

Motacilla regulus, Linn — Sylvia regulus, £a/A.-~Regulus 
cristatus, Will, Roy.— Gold- Crested Wren, and Gold- 
Crest of British Authors. 

The Common Gold-Crest is abundantly dis- 
tributed from the middle Highlands of Scot- 
land over the whole of England. It delights, how- 
ever, chiefly in th^ parts where there is an 
abundance of the e^mgreen pines, either in the 
character of clumps and limited plantations, or 
as extensive forests. These afford them both 

* See p. 161, account of JR. modestus, which may alter 
its importance as a character. 
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shelter and ati food %om the rariety of 

insects which firequent them^ and which nestle in 
the scales of their shoots and coneS) but more parti- 
ouhfly from the supply furnished by a genus 
Hving on or infesting the Ckmifira^ We mean 
the Eriosoma of efliomologistst which has lately 
given so much cause' of grief to the patrons of 
arboriculture by the ravages which it is appa- 
rently able to commit on the silver firs. These 
little birds undoubtedly do their best to check 
its increase; and during winter, when they are 
in a state of ova^ they find a most abundant 
supply of nourishment But when we give the 
middle of Scotland as an aliandant locality, we 
do not mean that it is the northern limit of the 
Common Gold-Crest, •for *it extends far to the 
northward wherever protection by cover is afibr- 
ded ; and it is mentioned by lAw as inhabiting 
the Orkneys. Dunn also, in his Ornithologist’s 
Guide, says he has shot it there, and had it 
brought to him in Shetland.* The season when 
met with, in these last localities, is not noticed ; 
and we would rather suppose that the specimens 
were procured during a migratory visit than that 
they remained«or bred in any of the islands. In 
its habits this bird is most active, climbing among 
the branches, and often having from^he moss 
or fir cones, and oocaBionall;^TO8ting on the bole 
of the tree itself, and searching into its crevices. 
They indeed exhibit all the activity and restless- 
ness of the true Titmice, with groups of which 
• P. 7a 
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they may frequenny be seen associated. Their 
note of darm, genendly uttered oh the approach 
of a stranger, is a shrill <^*cslieep" firequently re- 
peated ; when feeding undi|turb«d, it consists 
of a few low notes, or a short not^ unpleasing 
song. The Common Ocdd^^Crest breeds early, 
and forms a beautifully constructed nest, gene- 
rally interwoven near the end of the branch of 
some pine or fir, and shewing a half pendulous 
structure. It is formed principally, where we 
have seen it, of the greea mosses or hypni, 
softly lined inside, and contains from seven to 
eleven or twelve egjgi, rather round in form, and 
of a hair brown tinb darkest at the larger extre- 
mity. The parent birds are bold and familiar, 
and will even continue op the branch while the 
nest is inspected, uttering shrill and distressing 
cries, and erecting the crest as if wishful to attack 
the aggressor. The young brood ccmtinues toge- 
ther until about November, the time of migration, 
when our accession of numblirs arrives, and when 
it is possible some may also depart and perform 
a partial journey ; during winter, they are gene- 
rally seen in pairs plying their search after insects, 
and in stormy weather bunting among the lowest 
branches of the firs and brushwood. 

The ibra Briti^ distributimi of this bird is 
somewhat extended!r It inhabits Northern Europe 
generally,* and it is perhaps from this range that 

* Mr Hewitson noticed it in the pine forests of Norway. 
See British Oology, and Mag. of Zool. and Bot. II. 
p. 313. 
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Jtpaa I and Mr YarreU 
Bedaty hwa received 
^tMidund. 

6old«aat fata tiia diycs, sides of 
Hl|Mit^ dM tW® P>d*» dear wax yeBow ,• on 
thlinq^ Iklaatkeit an laoglliened as in some 
at tilnlidlBi^ and aid dbcoosected in their 
MUillil meoeediog the yellowidi tips there is a 
mck ekh of dull yellowish white, which 
giresfM nvjr of pule eppemoce to those parts 
wiiem tie iiatim are smoothed down. The 
feathers oti the crown are soft and silky, of a 
brilliant orange iif the centre, shading to gamboge 
y^low on the front and sides, and on each side 
of this runs a band of ^eep* black, setting off, as 
it were, their beautiful ornament. The under 
parts are yellowish gray, darkest on the breast ; 
feathers of the wings brownish black, margined 
with wax yellow. The secondaries have a black 
bar at their base, which is relieved by the white 
tips of the coverts forming a narrow band before 
it. The tail is also brownish black, edged with 
wax yellow ; feet and legs are pale wood brown. 

In the fehiale, the crest is of a less intense colour, 
almost wholly gamboge yellow, deepening in tint 
m the centre. The rest of the pliAage is 
scarcely so brightly coloured, but in other respects 
it does not vary* 
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THE PIHE-CROWNED GOLD^CREST* 

Regutus ignicapillus, 

PLATE VIII. 

This is the second and very rare species of 
British Gold-crest. We can give nothing of its 
history in addition to what Mr Yarrell has pub- 
lished in his exoellent << British Birds,'* having had 
no opportunity of examining its l^ita. It is to the 
Rev. Leonard Jenyns that we arPndebted for the 
first notice of this species as a British bird,* who 
obtained a specimen in*his own garden at SwaRam 
Bulbeck, near Cambridge. Instances have since 
occurred of its capture at Brighton, near Durham, 
and on the coast of Norfolk. Their continental 
range does not seem exactly ascertained. Tem- 
minck mentions it as common in the Belgian 
provinces, and Brehm as breeding in Northern 
Germany. Mr Hoy, in some interesting notes 
communicated to Mr Yarrell, considers that they 
are migratory on the Continent durjng th^ winter, 
and that Jt prefers low brushwo^ and young 
plantation! of fir to the loftier trees. He has not 
heard their song; but their common call>mote 
differs, and is at once distinguishable from that 
of the common species. 

In our plate we have endeavoured to group 
* British Vertebrata, p. 113, 
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this bird with the common spfcies, and to exhibit 
the'markings on the head and cheeks by which 
it is most easily at once distinguished from it. 
The principal colours assimilate very closely with 
those of the common Gold-crest. The upper 
parts are of a more yellow tint, particularly on 
the back and sides of the neck. The crest is of 
the most brilliant orange or fire colour, as the 
name indicates : it is surrounded in front an4 on 
the sides with deep black, and above each eye, 
from the nostril, the black is contrasted with a 
line of clear yellowish white 5 succeeding this 
there is a second band of black passing through 
the eyes, and a%iird stretching under from the 
corners of the gape. In the female, the colour 
of the crest approaches bearer to that of the 
common bird ; but the three black bands always 
serve to distinguish them, and, in ignorance of 
the peculiarity of their call-note or song, as • 
pointed out by Mr Hoy, they are good marks to 
be looked for when seeking this species among 
the troops of our more abundant native. 


DalNiatia;*! Gold-crest — Regulus mo- 
PESTU8, When Mr Gould published his 

figure of a bird under this name in his Birds of 
Europe, we^iexpressed our suspicions that it might 
be an immature specimen, or one in the nestling 
plumage, of either of the two birds we have just 
mentioned. The existence of only a single%pe- 
cimen, and the impossibility of examining it. 
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prevented us from coming to any decided opinion 
for ourselves ; but the occurrence lately of a bird 
in a similar state of plumage on our own shores, 
has given fresh interest to the subject, and will 
ultimately enable us to decide whether or not our 
suspicions were correct. Mr Gould received the 
specimen from which his figure is taken from the 
Baron de Feldegg of Franckfort, who shot it in 
Dalmatia in 1829) and by dissection proved it to 
be a male. Mr John Hancock of Newcastle, 
whose attention to the minuter distinctions 
between some of our most closely allied birds 
has been attended with so much success, has sent 
a notice to the Annals of Nsdural History re- 
garding the capture of a bird on the Northumbrian 
coast, which he considers to agree in every point 
with Mr Gould*s Dalmatian Regulus ; and as a 
reason for considering it as a good species, he 
states, that the covering of the nostril is not com- 
posed of a single plumulet, as in the other known 
Reguli. We transcribe the notice as we got it, 
containing a minute description, and will request 
ornithologists to attend farther to this interesting 
addition : I beg to send you a notice of a 

very scarce and interesting species of^Regulus, 
which 1 shot on the banks near jlartley, qn the 
coast of Northumberland, on the 26th of last 
September. It corresponds exactly with, Gould’s 
J?. modestu9i a species so extremely rare, that he 
considers the individual from which he described 
aqjj^unique in the continental museums. The 
description of my bird, which will now entitle 

VOL. II. L 
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tb4 to a place in British Fauna, is as fol- 
lows : length) 4^ $ breadth, 64 ; length from the 
corpus to the end of the wing, 2/, ; tail ; the 
biU, from the gape to the tip, nearly r\f aiRl 
from the tips of the feathers^ which extend to the 
extremity of the nostrils, The whole of the 
upper plumage a greenish yellow ; on the centre 
of the crown of the head is a streak of paler ; a 
light lemon-ooloured streak extends over the eye 
from the base of the \3^\\ to the occiput ; a short 
streak of the same colour passes benoath the eye ; 
and a narrow band of dusky passes through the 
eye, and readies the teru^ination of the auriculars. 
The under parts^pale yellow i, the ridge of the 
wii^ bright^ lemon colour ; wing feathers dusky, 
edged with pale yellow, becoming broader on the 
secondaries^ two conspicuous bands of lemon 
colour cross the coverts. .The wings reach to 
within I of apanch pf^thc end of, the tail. Bill 
brown, with the under mimdible paler at the base; 
mouth yellow; legs and toes brown, with the 
under surface of the toes incKning to yellow; 
claws brpwn. Its manners, as far as I had an 
opportunity of observing them, were so like those 
of the Golden-cres^ted Wren, that at first I mis- 
took it for tha{ species it was continually in 
motion, flitting from place to place in search of 
insects pt umbelliferous plants, and such other 
herbage as the bleak banks of the Northumbrian 
coast affords. Such a situation could not be at 
all suited to the habits of this species ; and thego 
can be little doubt that it bad arrived on the 
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coast previous to, or immediately after, its autum* 
nal migratioD.** 


PARlANiB. 

By a resemblance in their habits and manner 
of searching for food, we are naturally led from 
the Gold^cresUt to the next of Mr Swainson's sub- 
families, the PariatUB^ or True Titmice* These 
will exhibit the typical form, and although many 
genera are wanting to trace out the minute 
relations between them and the other Sylviada^ 
their general connection will, nevertheless, be at 
once perceived. In the British Fauna this sub- 
family contains only fwo genera, the one we are 
now describing, and the genus Accentor. The Pari 
or True Titmice exhibit considerable modifica- 
tions of form, which, by some, have been con- 
sidered sufficiently varied to constitute different 
sub-genera ; ih all, we possess seven species, 
live of which are perfectly typical, and the devia- 
tions of the othcw two will be pointed out under 
their respective descriptions. In geographical 
distribution they are spread' extensively bver the 
old world, frequenting mostly temperate climates, 
or those districts of a warm region where the 
same character is kept up by an alpine elevation. 
Their natural habitation is in wooded countries, 
some abounding in parts comparatively cultivated, 

^Mr Hancock’s notice in the Annals of Natural bis- 
tory. 
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while others prefer the depths of the most retired 
forests. One of our native species, however, the 
a(}uatic type, prefers the vicinity of water and 
the shelter of reedbrakes. They are every where 
favotmtes with the ornithologist, who studies 
them in their natural haunts, amusing him by 
their active and restless motions, or instructing 
him by the ingenuity they display in selecting 
a breeding place, or in procuring their food. 
Insects are their proper and most ordinary nour- 
ishment, and their search after them, or their 
eggs and larvas, is incessant, climbing and hang- 
ing, in every imaginable attitude, among the 
moss-covered branches of trees, seeking for them 
among their roots, or on the ground, and care- 
fully inspecting the crevides of rocks, clothed 
with our natural creepers. In addition to this 
supply, they cau also resort to seeds and kernels, 
and in winter the Immyard is not an uncommon 
locality for one or two species ; carrion also is 
sometimes r^orted to, and if kept in confinefnent 
a little fi^esh meat will be found to keep them in 
good and h^thy condition. The aquatic species 
find an ample support, and, no doubt, a good 
substitute for insects, in the aquatic molusca, 
which creep upon, and are abund^t among reeds 
or fenny districts. They breed in the hdes of 
tredh, banks, old walls, &c* and sometimes in 
situations of much publicity, where there is a 
constant dioroughfare, and even much noise and 
working near. The hole is sometimes excavated 
or enlarged by the labours of the bird, and is 
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lined with the sofitesi; materials. The parents are 
most assiduous in attending on their broody and 
in defending them from any attempts to force an 
entrance to their cifedel. .They lay numerous 
eggs. The notes of all are shrill and wild, and 
small troops, feeding in company, are responded 
to by each other in their tract through the wood, 
or along the hedge row. At the commencement 
of the breeding season the song of the male is 
long continued and little varied. In some it is 
harsh and grating, and is continued for more 
than an hour with little intermission. With a 
few exceptions, there is much alliance in the 
colours of the group. Steel bluish black, in broad 
markings, contrasted, with white and yellow, and 
on the upper parts yelldwish green or gray are 
the prevailing tints, several possess a crest cap- 
able of being raised or depressed at pleasure. 
Their appearance is almys clean and enga- 

Pabus, Generic cAaroc/ler.-— Bill strong, sub- 
conical, comparatively short, sharp pointed ; 
notch obliterated, or barely perceptible; 
nostrils covered with setaceous feathers; 
^ings with the first quill short, four, five, 
six nearly equal and largest ; tail commonly 
of moderate length, rounded, very seldom 
square ; feet and legs strong and powerful, 
fore toes unequal; hallux veiy powerfbl, 
nearly equaling the outer toe in length. 
Types, P, majcTf cceruleus. 
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NaU. — Habits of the typical species sylvan, 
arboreal, breeding in holes. Distribution, 
the known world, except Australia. 



THE BLUE* TITMOUSE 
Pmm condom.-- WiLLUOHBT. 

PLATE IX. 

Pains esBruleus, Xinn. — Mesange blue. Buff. 

Ttmm, jri^.—Blue Titmouse, or Tit of British authors. 

Being one of our most common, as well as a 
typical species, we have selected the Blue Tit- 
mouse to illustrate the common form of the pari. 
Over the greater part of Britain and Ireland it is 
very generally and equally distributed. Wnere- 
ever a moderate proportion of wood, plantation, 
or hedgo row timber exists, we shall be almost 
sure to find this cheerful and active little bird ; 
and within the limits of our range it is only as 
we advance to the North of Scotland that it 
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becomes comparatively rare or unequally dis- 
tributed. In some parts there the wood becomes 
more scattered and stunted, and ultimately fa% 
to grow in sufficient profusion; and in others 
the forest tract is too dense and extended to 
furnish haunts suited to the liking of the Blue 
Titmouse. It delights also in society and cul- 
tivation, living in our gardens, and in the vicinity 
of our dwellings, frequenting the farm and poultry^ 
yard, and roosting under the eaves of ricks or 
thacked cottages, in the rents of walls, almost in 
any part where shelter can be found. The 
carvings of larger buildings also serve to protect 
it during night. For nearly ten years an indi- 
vidual, during summer and winter, has slept 
under the carved work* of one of the capitals 
heading the pillars which support our own front 
door, and during the period mentioned we have 
only known the place untenanted once or twice. 

Though we consider insects to the general 
food of the parif it is by no means confined to 
these only. In winter, when the supply becomes 
more scanty, it is more varied, grains and kem|^8 
form a great proportion of it, and we have fre- 
quently observed the Blue, Greater, and Cole 
Titmice assembled together, and feeding on the 
beecfe mast under ^ trees, turning them over, 
and at the same tin^, searching amidst the ihllen 
leaves, and undoubtedly procuring inseet food 
also. The poultry-yard is a|eo a favourite resort, 
a boiled potatoe or half-picked bone are not 
despised, and the skeleton of a cooked fowl sus- 
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pended near a window adjoining some shrubbery 
will afford amusement, and procure information 
^ their habits, until divested of any adhering 
*aeat At all times it is an Extremely familiar 
and fearless little bird, allowing an observer to 
approach very near, while it pursues its vocation 
without apparent distrust ; and we have observed 
that the brood or little troop frequent particular 
Jooaiities for a considerable period, day after day, 
in succession, as if procuring a supply of some 
peculiar or favourite food. It breeds in the holes 
and rents of trees, walls, or rocks, and we have 
seen it occupy the end of a leaden water-pipe, 
which had fallen into disuse. Mr Hewitson relates 
his knowledge of one which << continued building 
its nest for many days tpgether, under the handle 
of a pump, although its labours were daily 
destroyed by its action.”* The opening to the 
place selected is generally so small as not to 
admit of investigation without enlargement, and 
the nest is built according to the form of the hole 
or excavation, warm and well lined. The female, 
when sitting, can scarcely be dislodged, even 
when the opening has been broken into ; she will 
hiss and sibap at.the intruder, and will attempt to 
bite the hand when introdnced. The eggs are, 
in number, generally from six to eight or nine ; 
bnt Mr Hewitson mentions one instance, on 
whi^ he could depend, where a nest containing 
eighteen eggs was brought to him. f The eggs, 
like those of most of the other species, are of a 
♦ Oology, ii. t Ibid. 
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thin and delicate texture, of a transparent pinky 
white, more or less spotted with clear rufous 
brown. 

The forehead, cHeeks, and a band above each 
eye, and joining indistinctly on the occiput, 
white ; the crown within this band is Berlin blue, 
and a collar of very deep azure surrounds the 
white of the cheeks and narrow occipital band, 
joining upon the throat, where it is nearly black, 
and where it runs down the belly as a central 
dark streak. A streak of the latter colour also 
runs through each eye, md joins the azure collar. 
The back is grayish green, but on the nape of 
the neck the colour is pale lilac purple^ which 
shades into the surrounding colours; this is a 
spot conspicuous at all (imes, but principally 
when the neck is stretched, and it runs more or 
less through the distribution of the colours in 
the genus. The wings, when closed, appear 
entirely Berlin blue ; but the inner webs of the 
feathers composing them are nearly olive brown, 
and the greater covers are tipped with white. ^ 
The inner webs of a few of the outer tail feathein, 
are also olive brown ; but those in the centre, 
and the tail when closed, appear* Beriih Uoe. 
The belly and flanks, except the central streak, 
are sulphur yellow ; the bill and legs are blueish 
gray. In the female and young the colours are 
less distinct, and the central streaky with that 
through the eyes, are less defined. 
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GkMMikSi TkW0V$B^PAWO9 MAJOR, 

ffM(^ Grosse 

Temm. S^e. 
vur,. OaMye qf British 
m % bm birds which have 
lilgW^ «wk0d End dsan-lookiRg 

Tb«fo luw most frequently 
s s% mh '^ but our promt species 

wMf ^oM^tgrof them, and fyom the distinct 
oolourSi asiA Ibo decided contrast in which they 
are placed, always contsy lively associations. 
Tbe Greater Titmouse is also very generally dis- 
trilmted over our islands ; but it is scarcely so 
common as the former, and has a more limited 
northern ra^e. So ftr as we have observed, it 
seems to delight more in older timber, such as 
we find growing in some of the fine and extended 
parks of the south, than in the lower brushwood 
and younger plantations which the Blue Titmouse 
fiequents : at the same time, it is by no means 
uncommon in gardens or orchards, and the vici- 
nity of dwellings; it is active, but does not 
possess the very quick and constant motions of 
some ol^ the smaller kinds. Its common note is 
loud and monotonous, very constantly repeated 
when alarmed ; during the season of pairing, that 
of the male is harsh and grating, resembling the 
noise produced by sharpening a saw ; it is now 
uttered for a considerable time from one station, 
chosen somewhat elevated, which is occasionally 
changed to a short distance, and the note of incu- 
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bation again resumed. The nest is built in an 
old tree, where the bole is sometimes eioavated, 
and is almost always enlarged by the birds. Nor 
is publicity more avoided :^e have known the" 
nest of both this and the former placed in a 
window frame, and having for an entrance the 
opening by which the leaden hanging weights 
yrere introduced; a mass of moss and warm 
materials are carried in, and from eight to ten or 
twelve eggs are laid, of a delicate white, spotted 
or slightly blotched with clear rufous, red. The 
parents are equally pugnacious and bold when 
disturbed, the one flitting near and around with 
anxious cries, while the other is prepared to 
defend her charge within. 

This beautiful bird is one of the largest of the 
genus. The forehead, crown, throat, and a narrow 
band encircling the auriculars, deep glossy steel- 
bluish black. The black of the throat extends in 
a mesial line upon the breast, belly, and vent, 
expanding on the centre of the belly, and forming 
there a broad patch ; on thes^ parts the colom 
wants the steel blue lustre of the head. The 
cheeks and auricular feathers are pure white, 
forming a triangular spot, very conspicuous from 
its contrast with the surrounding colour. The 
tips of the auriculars are sometimes slightly tipped 
with lemon yellow ; back of the neck and back 
olive green, of a paler and dearer tint on the 
nape, and becoming nearly white where it joins 
the black hood ; on the rump and tail coverts it 
shades into bluish gray; the breast^ belly, and 
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flanks, with the exception of the mesial line, 
sulphur yellow 5 the vent and under tail coverts 
white ; the shoulders, edges of the lesser coverts, 
and qufllsi bluish gray, giving that tint to the 
wing when closed, which is interrupted by a pale 
yellowish white band formed by the tips of the 
lesser coverts ; quills and secondaries black, the 
latter broadly edged with yellowish green ; tail 
black, feathers edged with bluish gray ; the tip 
and exterior web of the outer feather pure white ; 
feet and legs^trong, and of a clear lead colour. In 
the female, the distribution of colours is similar, but 
not so clear and defined. The size is slightly less. 

The Cole Titmouse ~Parus ater. Will 
— Parus ateTf Will £mn» S^c, — • Mesange petit 
ChaHMnniere^ Buff. Temm. Cole Titmouse 
or Cokmouse of Bridsh — This little 

species we think to be the most abundant, or 
one which, in winter at least, is seen in greater 
profusion in the south of Scotland than my of 
the rest of the tribe. Ten or twelve years since, 
it was by no means common, and its frequency 
now may be accounted for by the increasing age 
of the plantations, and by the immense quantity 
of wood which has been lately planted, and which 
is now rapidly advancing to maturity. The Cole 
Tibmotise is, generally speaking, pretty evenly 
distributed over the BriUsh islands, where the 
localities are suitable ; it is found in most of the 
English counties,* is common in Ireland,! and 

* Yarrdl, Britidi Birds, p. 338. t Thomson. 
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reaches to the most northern counties of Scot- 
land i* but we consider its most favourite stations 
to be extensive and retired woodsi particularly 
those of pine, in a sub-alpine oountr)^ where it 
spends its summer and rears its. ydung, and 
whence, on the approach of autumn, it removes 
to the lower and warmer woods, rambling in small 
troops from clump to clump, or from one wood 
to another, and marking Aeir progress by an 
ince^nt shrill call. It breeds in holes, generally 
preferring the locality we have mentioned, but 
sometimes also choosing a lower territory. The 
nest is placed in the hole of some bank or 
low rock, and less frequently in any high station, 
or in holes of trees ; last summer we found it in 
a hole in a stone and"^ limp wall, about two feet 
from the ground ; it is composed of warm mate- 
rials, and the eggs are fVom six to nine or ten, 
white, with reddish spots, chiefly on the thicker 
end. During the season of pairing and incuba- 
tion it utters, like the Greater Titmouse, a shrill 
harsh note, continued for some time, and still 
more closely resembling the sharpening of a saw. 
Its extra-British range extends over Northern 
Europe, t and also as far south, as Itlaly4 to 
^iberia,§ and probably Northern Asia, , also 
Japan. j| 

Crown of the head, nape, and throat, black, 

* Selby, in Jameson's Journal, 
t Mr W. Christie, Ent. Mag.— Ifllson. ^ 
t Prince of Mosignano, in Yarr^, British 
9 Pennant. ‘ I Temm. supp. to Ois. d’ Europe, 
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the latter nearly joining with the black of the 
nape> and enclosing an irregular patch of white 
on the sides of the neck and cheeks ; on !he nape 
a spot or patch of white. Back and scapulars 
greenish gray, tinged on the rump with yellowish ; 
wings and tail gray, the inner webs of the feathers 
of the latter hair brown ; the covers tipped with 
ash gray ; the under parts grayish white, tinted 
with yellowish on the Banks; plumage of the 
female very nearly similar. Length about^four 
inches. 


The Marsh Titmouse — Pabus palustris, 
WiU. lAnn^-^Parus palustris^ Will* Linn,-^ 
La Nonmtte Cendree^ ^ Marsh Titmouse^ 
or Tit of British Authors* — This bird is un- 
doubtedly the most unfrequently met with of 
those species which have been, generally speak- 
ing, accounted common. In the district where 
we have been for many years attending to 
ornithology, it has decreased, and » at present a 
rare bird, an occurrence which we cannot satis- 
factorily account for, aa its former localities have 
not beeir so iquch changed in character as to 
drive them entirely away. Our modern British^ 
ornithologists all agree in considering the Marsh 
Titmouse as less abundant than any of the pre- 
ceding species. The common call-note is so 
peculiar that, it can never be mistaken, and its 
unfrequbney cannot be attributed to its being 
confounded from similarity of appearance with 
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some of the others. In its habits it prefers low 
brushwood to the wood, forest, or hedge row, 
and is ^und seeking its food near the ground, 
though, at the same time, it does not appear to 
possess any of the habits of the aquatic type, the 
food beiii§ principally insects. In winter, Mr 
Selby says, ** it exhibits no dislike to carrion,’^ 
it feeds also on seeds and kernels, among which 
are particularly mentioned at &irourites those of 
the tj^istle and sun-flower. It is said to breed in 
the holes of trees, frequently selecting a pollard 
willow, often forming a cavity itself for the recep- 
tion of the nest, the materials of which consists 
of grass and moss for the skeleton, and of the soft 
pappus or down of the willow catkins for lining.* 
The eggs seven or high( in number, round in 
form, and spotted wiw rufous. We are not 
aware that any particular note in spring or pairing 
time has been noticed. Its geographical range 
is known to extend from Italy on the one side, to 
Russia and Siberia on the other ; but it has not been 
ascertained to reach beyond the bounds of Europe. 
The species of North America, parus atrieapittus, 
for some time confounded with it, though dosely 
allied, is quite distind, and is at present known 
^nly as a North American bird. We haVe given 
a woodcut of tbe head of the latter, which will 
serve to point out the most prominent distinc- 
tions in the markings. The head, nape of the 
neck, and throat, black ; the former in a line with 
the eyes, forming a very distinct and marked cowl 
♦ Hewitson’s Oology. ^ ^ 
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or cap. The upper parts are yellowish gray, so 
also are the wings, having the inner webs of the 
quills hair brown. The cheeks and breast are 
nearly white, the other lower parts yellowish 
white, tinged with brownish on the fljmks. The 
feo^Ie differs very slightly. The forin is rather 
strdng and robust. 



P. atiicSpiHttS. 


The CaBstBD Titmouse-— Pabus chibtatos, 
WiU^ Linn, — Parus cristatus. Will- JLinru — 
La Mmingt liuppit Buff. Tmm . — Crested 
or Tit of Brit Authors.’^ This bird 
was originally admitted as belonging to our 
British list, on the authority of John Walcot and 
Dr Lathan^ ; the former stating that it had been 
observed once in Scotland 5 by the latter as being 
heard of as plentiful in the pine forests, ** whence 
I have rec^ved a specimen now in toy possession.” 
Colone^ Montague states, that it is “ not uncom- 
mon in the forest of Glen more, the property of 
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the Duke of Gordon, from whence we have seen 
it.” Notwithstanding these good authorities, 
there haf, until very lately, been a kind of doubt 
thrown over the occurrence of this bird in Scot- 
land, and by more modem authors our own 
authority for its occurrence has been added, and 
it rests on this,— mre have made esKcpnipns 
to the Highlands of Scotland, but were i^ver se. 
fortunate as to meet with a troop of these 
though they were always amuously: washed 
but Lieutenant Chauner, of the dragoons^ in- 
formed me, that he had several times seen the 
bird brought fresh into Qh|Sgow, killed in a 
plantation of fir not &r distant This gentleman 
was well acquainted with Inrds, and could scarcely 
be mistaken^ and noW we have still less reason 
to doubt its occurrence," for Mr Yarrell gives us 
two instancesi where the gentlemen shot and 
observed the bird itself, Thomas Macpherson 
Grant of Edinburgh, and F. W. Byge, Esq* of 
Hampton Coui^i^ho saw it in the pass of Oli- 
crankie. ItS^fi^ibers, Temminck, &c. say, that 
it inhabits plnp^fargstB, and 9iat its habits are re* 
tired and shy s^^^thus If a bird of local distribu- 
tion, it has been difficult to be trac^, even though 
inaividuals have travelled purposely to search for 
it, and unless knowing and being familiar with its 
peculiar call, an ornithologist may traverse the 
extensive forests of lofty pines often and often, 
without passing the tract, or coming within the 
sound of the notes of these little birds. Slich Mems, 
in reality, to be the case, and we have little doubt 
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that their haunts are discovered, they will 
be found equally abundant there, with our other 
species, In their proper localities. From personal 
observation vre csm hay little regarding the habits 
of the Crested Titmouse ; we met with it only 
once, and that in a locality very diiferent from 
diat which has been hitherto assigned to it. It 
was in the apple orchards near Havre de Grace, 
where a small group, apparently a brood, were 
actively employing themselves, keying toother 
by a shrill calf, and following each other in a 
tract ; they were extremely tame, allowing me to 
use stones, in the hope of proouring a specimen, 
and erecting and depressing their beautiful crest 
as they appeared tb^ dnd*ahy deposit of ova, or 
as one of the troop Jiapptoedv^toilgress upon 
another. It wsm in the beginning of November 
that those were si^n, and it is possible that a 
partial migration may have thus, for a time, 
brought them so far their usually recorded 
localities. They are known to occur over 
northern Europe, butwe dojaot trace them beyond 
these bounds. Mr Hoy has stated to Mr Yar- 
rell that it prefers woods having a lofiktureof oak 
and pincf, using the hollow oaks fbr^its nest. ^ 
Head crested, the longest feathers curving 
wards, they are black, broadly edged with white ; 
auricuters, throat, upper part of the breast, and a 
narrow collar to tfie oCciput black, enclosing a 
white space in ^.region of the eyes, and on the 
sides of the neck* 'l^pper parts yellowish browik 
Quills and tall hair brown, outer webs edged 
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with pale yellowish gray. Under parts tinged 
with yellowish brown on the vent and flanks. 

The five birds, which we have just described, 
are all true pari^ or typical to the cbaracter$ 
given to the genus. The next which we have to 
notice, the 


Long- Tailed Titmouse — Parus (Mecis- 
tura) CAUDATUS.'^Portttf caudaius, WiU. 
Linn. — P. longioaudatuSy Brisa, Mecistura 
VaganSi Leach. La Mesange d longue queues 
Buff. Long-tailed Titmouse of British 

authors . — Varies in soiqe of its proportions, and 
in some partj^ of its mannarg, and by Dr Leach 
was removed from the oth'ers, under the generic 
title Mecistura^ which, by some of our modern 
ornithologists, has been retained as a sub-genus. 
Mr Swainson, on the contrary, considers that this 
bird, and the next, are only the representing 
forms of the different types, and that they should 
not be separated. It is curious, that in these 
aberrant forms one species only in ea<ih has 
yet been discovered. The principal differences 
in*the form of the Long-tailed Titmouse, and 
which strike the observer at first sighl^ are the 
lengthened form produced by the long graduated 
tail, resembling that of a magpie, or some of 
the longer tailed shrikes, and the very short bill, 
concealed almost by the thick downy feathers of 
the forehead. In . their , nidiflcatlon also, they « 
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vary, building a nest of exquisite workmanship 
both inside and out, and not seeking shelter in 
bole{i» aa we have aeen the pieeedliif species to 
do. ^ ilfk/tf otflar part ^ th^ hsldis they, 
htnnrinis^ Imi^' TsssmUe ’ epageoers, 

aotiVdpis^iiil ^Mir almost 

exolttriv^ insect^ or t&eif imfind nme, in 
soHdi tro^ feOowh^ a trktt'hp a call, and 
keej^g ooBQiaBy with the BlueJaBd Cole Tit- 
mice, to whi^ we heVe often seen added a 
smaU eompiMif*^OolddKtts, altogeUier forming 
a omrlotti and most interesting assemWige. The 
nest is wbvmt ttmotg tiie btanehea of some ever- 
green, cqipearing rather large extemally, but is 
beantiftilly patched over with the mosses and 
lioh^ fhmished hy the* tree or shrub which 
support* it; interioriy it is lined with abundance 
of feathers, or soft down; the form is oval, 
appearing rather suspended, and from its form 
and wurmth it, in some districts, gains the popu- 
lar appellation of " Feather Pokos.* It seems to 
have neariy the same Mographio distribution 
with our first five specif and Temminck adds 
Japan, to Ha range. In Scotland it does not 
semn td extend nearly so fiw northward as the 
Cole Titmouse ; but in the middle districts dnd 
south isa abundant, iqipearing, when the trees 
begin to be bared of leaves, in troops of from 
fire to ten or twelve, and at onoe eatohing the eye 
and ear by the lengthened ftmn and shrill low note. 

Forehead, and a broad central stripe running 
to the oeoiput white, so also are toe cheeks. 
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throat and breast, the centre of the cheek 
feathers being marked with blackish, gray. 
Above eadt nye a broad s^^ of b)acli« which 
meets on the, ofieipnt, andbo^doi^ i|ia eantre 
of the beek^ liiriiiing 

back and seiapnWs the 

feathers streakad Wh b%kg mpp 

and upper tail eovcrta bla<dc. Wing^btacl^ the 
aecondaries dee|)l|r edged with white* Tail 
black, three outer feathare^ with the tips and 
outer websi black* Bdly and vent ash gray, 
tinted with rose red| particularly on the flanks 
and under tail covertaa 

A specimen in our possessitm, killed near Edin- 
burgh, has the crowi\ and under parts white, but 
all the other, parts of the^fdumage black, tinged 
only on the scapulars with rose r^. 

The Bearded Titmouse, Calamophilus 
BURMious, Zeack. — Cdkmophilus Uarmicus, 
Leach, Cat, of British Museum,^ Jen, •^Parus 
biarmicus^Linn, ^ Ik itfesonpe heahm ou mous- 
tache^ Buffi Temm,^Bearded Titmouse <f British 
authors, — This form appears to us to be still more 
aberrant than that of the lA>ng-taiIed Titmouse, 
and we are by no means satisfied that^it should 
not rank as a sub-genus of|Mtiiis* By Dr Leach 
it was separated under tiie title of OalamophiluSi 
and by a modem writer it has received the 
name of LanikUus^ It varlOs certainly as much 
from the pari as the aquatic warblers do from 
the Willow Wrens or Curruca; and if two or 
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three species had been known, it is probable there 
would havd bem bq dMfefienee of opinion. In 
the Lofig-^tuiti^ fi^Hwd m great 

d^emce liMl Btractore exeepb'tiko elongated 
tail r the hiMli agreed Jti Ae other 

part. In our preeait bMI we bafO the elengated 
tail, but we have in adAtfon e diflbrenilf formed 
wing. The Aet are leigtheaeideapd slender, and 
the bill diflbrs aomewiitt in form, The habits 
of the birdaere entirely aquatic ; Aey delight in 
reed bndb^ wbbre ttey shew a similarity of 
lUannera in diBjdUiig about Aem in search of a 
part of Adr food, which consists, in a great 
measure, of molusoa, particularly succinea and 
ptqHii and for the digestion of Aese the stomach 
assumes Ae muscular form ot a gizzard.* They 
build a nest of a cup shape, or ordinary form, 
raised a short way a^ve the ground, and com- 
posed of the dag leaves and strong bents. 

From Ae struoture of the ibet^ we should say 
that k was a bird whidi was ftequently on the 
ground, and whence they have probably received 
the title of ** Reed pheasant” One which we ob- 
served in the Earl of Derby’s magnidcent aviary, 
was molt active, hopping like a sparrow, picking 
op grain, (oats,) and appearing firm its manners 
to be quite at home. We have added woodcuts 
of Ae bill and wing, and a compajison of these 
an^ our description wiA those at page 166 will 
explain the principal distinctions. « 

In other parts of their ipanners Aey exhibit 
• YsrreU. 
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much similarity ; they are fhwnd (except during 
the breeding tlta^ Ir fe^kig and 

olingil^ailWNg>tltt er^niatiid^ and 

fdloviog mit dW ^ W tlP i r **> 

tame and ei0(«ii;M>«iib lielr«iiii^9ii* ns to 
he taketa to a 

fishing^oik .IRhigeflinJiMliAKiMnAe rite tops of 
the reeds,* and ana not easily diaaeaned axo^ by 
one acoustomad to thrir biants and cries. Their 
parties are sometimea arid to baaxtaidad to small 
docksif which is not usari with rim fnuip their 
troops nearer exceeding rito Dondiei^nf riirintanxid. 

The reed beds- on the bonks nf riie Tluanes 
seem to be the most abundant and best known 
locality for the Bearded Titmouse. Cambridge* 
shire, SufibUc^ Norfirik, and .Ltoeolnriiir^ also 
possess it, and its most nortoem mage to BrilMnis 
Lancashire. One speriniea only is recorded iirom 
Ireland, while in Seotland no'ttuoeatlmre emer been 
heard or seen of It. la, Briland- they are fia- 
quent; but periiaps am uot elsewime riiundmit 
on the Conriwsn^ and tiieir oocunence in some of 
the nortbem countries ieeau scaroely well abthen* 
tioated. Aecordk^ to Temnrinck, it is found on 
the borders of the Blank and Caspian Sedh. 

The male is a graceftd and ahastely cotonred 
bird. ThotoS is omogo yeVouvund the brides 
are bright an# ridning gunbiqie- ybdow. - i^fhre 
and below the eyes rim. feathtoo' are jettytUtrit, 
and those placed lewesl.are riongatod Ibr half in 

* Hoy, Lottdont Msg. of Nm'Hht. IH. p. dS9. 

t Dykes, in Loudon’s Mag. of Hat Hist. iii. p. 820. 
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inch) and fona a dark ftrijpe or mousiach(> on 
the sides of the |[eck, and wfaieh are apparently 
capable of being rsused or pixfibd oiit at the will 
of the bird oa excitement Head, neck and 
aoricnlars are bluish gray, extending across the 
breast in a paler shade, and slightly tinted with 
pink. The back, rump, lower parts of the flanks, 
and the tdl, as it appears when closed, are yel- 
lowish brown ; the two Outer feathers gray, dark 
at the base. Quills blackish gray, edged with 
white ; the secondaries blackish brown, with the 
outer edges orange brown ; the inner webs yel- 
lowish white, shewing a longitudinal stripe. The 
throat is nearly white, tinted with a blush of 
purplUh f^y ; centre of the belly pale, under tail 
coveto dei^ black. «In the female, the upper 
pstoTare of a paler shade than in the male, and 
the crown is wood brown, often of a rather dark 
tint ; in the tidl theinner webs of the three outer 
feathers are brownish black, the under parts are 
pale yellowish or brownish white ; and although 
the. feathers of the part forming the moustache 
are elonj^ted, there is no difference of colour 
either there or on the under^ tail coverts. The 
size is "slightly smaller than that of the male. 
According to Mr Yarrell, the young bird ftom 
thb nest,' or in young plumage, has the back 
black, the wiug and tali feathers are patched with 
blacky, and the under sur&ce is entirely fawn 
colonic* b the f young males, the moustache"* 
is mariced by a narrow black line. In the adults 
the length is about six inches. 
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The only other Brif^ieh form among the Pan- 
ama is Aamtor^ ope., Altogether aberrant) but 
leading away to or PipiUtt nnd by them 

to the next 6ub-|amilyjor WagtaUj?* The genus 
is very limited) four species only being knowO)* 
two of which have been killed in Britain) another 
is European, and the fourth has been d^cribed 
from the Himalayan district, and has been sent 
to us by Mr Hodgson from Nepaul. There is 
also a bird figured in Lewin’s Birds of New 
Holland, plate XVI. which has always appeared to 
us as belonging to this genus ; but we have never 
been able to procure a specimen : if we are cor* 
rect in this, the range will be more entensiYe. 
The habits of these birds are solitary ; the. food 
insects, and in winter small grasses and seeds. 
Our common native is seldoni seen far from^ cul* 
tivation ; the two European species fi^uent the 
passes of the Alps, climbing among the rocks in 
search of food ; and we may presume that the 
Himalayan bird possesses somewhat similar habits. 
Some are partially migratory from the countries 
they inhabit. They build a careless nest, and 
possess a song pleasing, though of little power or 
variation of note. 

Temminck, la his Supplement, places the rare 
MotaciUa caliope of Pallas with accentor. In this bird 
the bill is more slender and the gape more lengthened. 
In the structure 6f the ^ngs, the third ahd fourth quills 
are longest, and nWly equal, and the first Is nbt propor- 
tionally short, as in the type of acecntot. Gwld 
makes a sub-genus, caliope, from it. 
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Strong, 

4 apm lk d arii(6 bsse; the first 

<j|fiilf<il«lt tMlM* ^Ki toilet i mg ifitoge- 
thM mther MMft t legs Ath-ifiiron^ A. 
mn/tde^ * 

4I0U. 


Tm Amm alpinus, 

J B eeha^Iifa iPauvetie 
des (kUe^ Siar§t Mtf Alpine 

WMleff lalhedlL^A^fim AeeenioT tf BtiHeh 
auth&rs.-^The Al|rtii6 AMtttitor hys clalkn to rank 
in the British Fauna, fi*om the <»ecurreiiee of a 
single specimen dbot in the garden of Kings 
College, Cambridge, apd ud# fttfming part of the 
collection of the Rev* Dr Hackery* The alps of 
Middle Europe are Its natural and most frequent 
station; but its geographical range in either 
direction does not seem to be ascertained, or at 
least is not mentioned by our modern writers on 
European ornithology* So far as we at present 
know, it is loeal, or spreads over a very limited 
spaee of country. Its occurrence in Britain can 
be only looked on as a specimen driven somehow 
fmn its course. Daring the summer months, it 
keeps to the higher parts of the mountains^ where 
it breeds in the defts of the rock t but like its 
British eangener^ it ate> jMMims to be fond of 
society, fcr it freqtiesm ikm vicinity of cottages 
built at a high elevatioUf ^ and breeds about or 
very near them. During winter it descends 
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nearer the plaia«» and depe^cb partly on the pro* 
duce of for its support.. . 

Bill tbo tmae maxilla 

yellow. Hel^ pecfc> back, and 

breast) pale hair brown^on the baok baying the 
centre of the featbem brown, ^dills 

hair browO) margined witih yellowish white. 
Greater and lesser coverts brownish blaok» termi- 
nated by a paie spot^ and the Ibrmer broadly 
margined with pale leddiih brown* Tail subfile^ 
catC) dark hair browns margined with yellowish 
white, and each Upped with the sesne colour. 
The chin and throat yellowish white » the tip of 
each feather blackish brown* This distribution 
of colour runs in an oval form, and marks the 
part where the briUiAnt ^mson spot occurs in 
Caliope. The belly and fl^ks are orange brown ; 
the feathers margined with yellowish white. 
The under tail coverts are blaokiah brown, deeply 
margined with yeliowish white. 

^The Hedge Accentor — Acoentor modu* 

LARIS, Cnv.^Motacilhfnoduhri9,Linn^^A€em^ 

tor modulariSf Cuv, •^AecetUeur Tmm* 

— Winter Femvette, Hedge Sparrow^ Hedge Ae^ 
center of British auAors^The Hedge Acoen* 
tor, more commonly known by the name of 
Hedge Sparrow,*^ is a oemmon and frequent 
accompaniment amoeg the heaps of fire wood, or 
brush and rubbish, pea stiok or garden stakes, 
which may be often «een« around the o6|ce8 of a 
country dwelling, or vicinity of the ganlen and 
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shrubbery. ITiere it flnds shelter during the 
night) and til6ii^ it^Hvens the early morning 
with its pleasing but simple song ; and there it 
finds a place f<» its rudely built nest) often 
disturbed by the removal of the materials for 
various puiposes before its duties of incubation 
have been accomplished. At the present time 
this bird is scarcely seen for distabt from the 
vicinity of houses ; but before the period when 
cultivation became so general) its br^lng places 
were low bushes on the skirts Of a wood or com- 
mon, a hedge or low evergreen, and there its nest 
may still be occasionally discovered. The time of 
breeding is very eariy, and the birds may be seen 
evidently paired in the first week in February. 
The eggs are deposii^d in March, and a second 
brood is generalty produced during the summer. 
The nest is baS^ with slender twigs and roots, 
and is lined within with hair or grass. The eggs 
from four to six, of a beautfftil bluish green, are 
always looked upon as a valued prize; tHeir deli- 
cate beauty bring an additional attraction whfn 
discovered ere many birds have commenced their 
labours, and oAea when all is surrounded with 
snow afid hoar frost When this early prize is 
attacked, considerable ogitatioii it manifested, 
and both parents flit around with^ shrill and often 
reiterated compialDts. The feed during sum- 
mer is insects and the smaBer tadlusca. During 
the winter, varfous seeds^f grain and the provi- 
sion of the poultry-yard, furnirfi it with support. 
The range of this species seems confined to 
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Europe, chiefly la the teiQpmle parts of it; 
and Temminok stateH^ tbal i| some pi^ of France 
it only appears during winter, performiug a par- 
^ial migration in the hi’Oeding. time. In the 
Britiah Islands it iagei^ll^y distributed^ 

Top of the head imd oap^ gray, streaked longi- 
tudinally with brown; the aurioulara brown, 
having the shafts of the feathers priie ; back» wing 
coverts and rump ydiowish brown ; centre of the 
feathers, excq)t on the ramp» liver brown, which 
form in their disposal longitudinal streaks of that 
dark colour ; feathers, composing the wings, 
liver brown; the outer webs nearly yellowish 
brown, margined with yellowish gray ; the middle 
wing coverts tipped with white; the tail deep 
yellowish brown ; the*thropt, breast, sides of the 
neck bluish grey; belly grayish white; flanks 
and under tail coverts peJe yellowish brown, hav- 
ing the centre of the fathers darker, and which, 
from their loose texture there, makes tlie whole 
appear of a brownish tint. Plumage of the female 
il^nearly similar. 

We now enter another of th Swainion’s sub- 
divisions, the MotaeilHiUB or FFojpftitA. The 
passage ftom the Titmice wHl be led by means of 
AdcefOor, and by the American genus SeiuruSf 
more parttCulSfly by thence to 

Budytes oi Ouvief to the true wagtails and 
Anthi or PipU$f <bui^the Biitish genera being 
extremely limited, many oth«r j^ign types 
intervene to fill up the blanks in the complete 
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system. The birds composing the typical genera 
are chiefly aq^itc iq^ their habits ; that is, they 
frequent the ^nks of streams or rivulets, or low 
and moist meadow lands. They are beautifully 
clean in their appearance, breed on the ground, 
or on low rocks and banks adjacent to the stream. 
They are chiefly insectivorous, and most of them 
are birds of passage, while all perform a partial 
migration. The colours of the plumage are con- 
trasts of black and white, or of gray combined 
with yellow. Some species are found in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. In America and Mew Holland 
other forms represent them. These birds have, 
by modem ornithologists, been separated into 
two types of form,-— the one Ibrining the genus 
Budytes of the iUqstriqps Cuvier, the other being 
retained typical of MotaciUa as restricted by 
Dr Latham. There 4 a slight diflerence in the 
form of the two types,— Budytes is less length- 
ened, has the hinder claw elongated, and in its 
habits approaches nearer to Antkus^ partaking of 
their manners, but retaining the Wi^fftail pluma^. 
It frequents low alluvial districts, and breeds on 
the ground, often away ftdin any sifeam. We 
shall flrst notice the typicfd form f or, 

Mo7Aai;i:A.-w£hrierfs BUI slen- 

der^ straight, slightly entering the feathers 
of die forehead ; rio^ smooth ^ wings with 
the fliitvimd second qisills longeal; scapular 
fhathers very long, especially the quills ; tail 
lengthened ; tarsus larger than any of the 
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toes ; feet short, formed for walking ; hinder 
claw not lengthened. bamrulOf Yarrtlln^ 
&c« 

Note . — Aquatic in habits j forehead and crown 
depress^. Eurepej Asim Africa. 
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THE GRAY WAGTAIL 
MetadUahoande, Linn. 

PLATE X. 

Motacilla boarula, Ztas.^Gray Wa^l of British 
authors. 

As a good example of this beaniHul form, we 
have given a figure of the Gray Wagtail ^in its 
breeding dream^in ammer enlivening the mar« 
gins of our rotdty ctreams^ and in wintef qcca« 
sionaliy varying the ornithology of our form and 
poultry yai^, TtfiAbi^iperfoiix^ 
tions ; and we ana not sure that we not both 
receive an aceeseion in spriagi and lose some of 
our numbew in antumib by % vimt to or from the 
Continent A favourite haunt of the Gray Wag* 
tail is by some clear alpine stream^ where they 
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take a station near a rapid or water fall, and 
select a breeding place on the ledge of the sur- 
rounding rocks, and thus they are met with far 
up and retired among the hills ; but as if some 
portion of the race had lived to delight in civili- 
zation, the fall which drives a mill is a habitat 
as frequent, and they nestle among the works 
of man with as much confidence, and an appear- 
ance of even more security, than their more 
secluded neighbours. The nest is placed on a 
ledge of rock or bank hung over with wild plants, 
and generally sheltered above from the rain. It 
is built rather rudely, exteriorly of roots and the 
stems of plmits, and is lined inside with hfair and 
fine grasses. Incubation commences very early, 
and two broods are commonly reared within the 
summer. The food ^consists in great p^rt of 
insects, but the smalllr aquatic molusca form a 
portion of it. The small cyoladse and ancylus 
have been found in the stomach. 

This species is not an abundant bird, but it is 
pretty generally distributed in - the southern 
counties of England. However, it is a win- 
ter visiter, und only remains daring the year 
north of Yorkshire; the recorded instances to 
the contrary, form only the exceptions. It is 
curious, however, that, notwithstanding this 
British distribution, the ornithologists of the 
Continent consider it as remaining, during the 
whole year, in the countries of southern Europe. 
In Scotland it is frequent by all the alpine 
streams, and extends to the norttiern counties. 
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In Ireland it is equally iVequent during the year.* 
Out of Europe it is said to have been met with 
in Madeira,! in India,! Java, Sumatra, § and 
Japan. || 

In winter this beautiful Wagtail is plainly and 
chastely dressed. The upper parts, as far as the 
rump, are bluish gray, tinged on the centre of 
the back with yellow. The rump is a yellowish 
olive ; a white streak, a prevailing mark in this 
genus and the next, runs over each eye s under- 
neath, the throat is pure white, shading into a 
pale buff orange, which again changes to the 
pale gamboge yellow, which colours the breast 
and belly. The wings are dull brownish black, 
the long scapulars edged with yellowish white* 
The tail, veiy lengthened, is of the same colour, 
the cpntre feathers edgeJ with olive, and the 
outer feathers pure white ; the outer web of the 
second and third being edged with dart: brown, 
the third having, in addition, a streak of that 
colour on the inner web. In summer, and during 
the breeding season, all the colours become much 
more vivid and brilliant, and the uniformity bf 
the lower parts is broken by the gorget of deep 
black which covers the throat and fore* part of 
the neck, descending, in a point upon the 
breast. 

* Thompson. t Yarfell, Brit. Birds. 

! Gould. i Temminck. I Ibid# 

vox., n. H 
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The Pied, or Yarbbll’s Wagtail — Mota- 
ciLLA Yahebllu, Govid*-~Molaedla alba, Ltnn. 
— MotamUa Yarrelltt, Gould, Mag. of Nat. Hist, 
for 1837, p* 4Sp >— dr fYMte Wagtail of 
Modem JBMtk JA|p Recount of 

M> <ieRl4 ij»|l|w WR^IKBtulMlpve^ Aero 

o«ii tie 9p.,4eiilit>{tiie*,M^|P<|i|N^^^ 

hm hew e i im lw gt R 

Wag^ «>b^ 

foondecLi'^ 

tteeo etpiirt 1^^ 

•M^tt «4tff U&ta M^tliRieMftaRoe of 

« twwlwMi|i,*'fa«t only flgiim^ccipapiiMtly nut 
Willi M the CoB^Dt, X<iO)UMic<i4)o>4eacHtNe8 
iMi gmy iMNiied bird, wbi«it«ppeaw oniiouB when 
we read MpOorU’s staten^ thet Nerwejr and 
Sweden are tiie oidy tooaKtiea wbare tw M been 
able to ptoonre our coenneajUcd. 

In an alpine eouatry the of cm nntire 

Uaok banked Idrd ace my laaUar to those of 
the bidr it breeds, and rears its>y«nng in the 
same toeedities t but where thetoownlry becomes 
move deniKdy peopled, the osanners are accommo- 
dated to eireiimstanoes, and the nesl, though 
geneiRlly placed i» the viidnity of watw, b dien 
built in. the midst ol^ a manuhiotory, and without 
apparevf intarrupthto flmn thanoieaaiMl constant 
marble about td in autumn, flocks 

of this species, eompcatd of the young broods, 
assemble together,>at^ Wg h* feeding by 
the margins of streauM^ oa on th^borc unculti- 
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vated lands in their vicinity. At this season 
insects form a great proportion of their food, 
which they actively seize by running at on the 
ground, or by rising a short way in pursuit of 
them ; and for this purpose therooA of buildings, 
tops of walls, &c. are much frequented, op account 
of the various dipteiu ftniii^win|^ 0ie$ 

These iiseP apii<^iaf*0UrHe haunts 

for u gn^teally dfspdrse, umny of 

thtem, leavfng the {eland aa che 

winter advhUU lii. * The birds, whieh remain^itu- 
tionary, way be'seerr sia^y, or in paitu, frequent* 
ing the frtviol yani, 'the stvuets of villages^ the 
violnity of Wtlls^ ktu In spring we again receive 
an aceesmn 'of tmmberauand in adtikicm to lA 
localitiei we have Uituded to, are eeUo, In 
parties of from four or five to a 4»ten, utten^g 
the plough, or fteding aUtong tha^riiuaib wMch 
have bean netted^ On tumifi lands. Oh the 
change to miMer whatfaer they betake themsdves 
to their usual breeding utations^ returning fin* 
years In succession to the same place, and placing 
their nests etther very near, or in its former site. 
The nest Is constructed externally of foots or 
small twigs, and is lined with hair and fine 
grasses. It ia placed at no great elevation, 
though very seldom on the level ground, and in 
every situation is almost always supported against 
something, a ledge of rock, bank, tree, or wall.^ 
Two broods reared annually, and the parents 
• Hewitsoti. 
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evifice gmt va^ in ipiiroaohecl, 

iMiaM 1^ liOlteiMi^ ones. 

The^food, iiimiiidlri^idlH^ 

«xol«»dyA)f insects aiid tervwipEMimdai^AqiiAtic 
om Eho Ae EiQiltep a 

great dealt dtiringc wintert ia |MMi wp in the 
iarm yard ordai^iUt Whielii from^tti'lieatt it an 
attraction to many tnaectiiaild idw» afbrdi soft 
portions of grain or see^ ' In additloDt small 
fish may be oeeaiaoindly takmit for on the autho- 
rity of W4lUani Bnynert Saq.^ of Uxbridget Mr 
Yarrell has statedt that this Wagtaih when kept 
in confinement, caught minnows, in the most 
dexterous manner, from a fountain in the centre 
qf his aviary.* There are many favourable 
situations, in our broods and dit^s, where this 
might be practised, though we have never seen 
it put in execution. 

Id geogmphioal distribution it has been gene- 
rally understood that this bird ranges over the 
whole United Kingdom; but from the evident 
confusion between the birds of Europe and of 
Britmn, H is possible that the range of both may 
be more extolled. So fitr as we presently know, 
M. Yarcnllit of Gould is at present the only known 
Bridsh species i and it is Itkdy, as Mr Gould 
8ugg0Bt$, that the <%alinel may be the boundary 
line; at the same time we have Hide doubt that 
specimens of the gray-baeked bird will be found 
on our own side 4^ the Channel* 


Yarrell, i. p. 305. 
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The prine^ ^tttekly iknght di«* 

the greiter initrdlti> 

when seen fh \kt at 

condusiwof detfliri|ito^ eolnttr 

of all tiie i^ifieP parte In the^^pliitn^ of the 
summer, «i»L 4a difihrent Ibitti of the black on 
the throilr ittd breasts III th$a spedes, which 
assumes a gsay tint on the badi: Airing winter, 
the tint is nearly Ae blbekiiA giay of Syme, 
mixed with a lltUo bmwn, while, In the Conti- 
nents bird, it is Of a mudi^oletrer shade, and 
resemUes elosdy dark bluish gray of the same 
nomenclature* 

In the plumage of the male in summer, the 
upper parts, tail, ex(^>t the two outer feathera, 
on each side the throat and breast, are deep 
black, on the rump thera is oocasionSly a tinge 
of gray. In winter the black throat is lost, and 
that colour on the breast is restricted to the form 
of a crescent; above, the centre of the back 
becomes deep blackish gray, and specimens iVe- 
quently occur where the black of the former state 
continues intermixed. The secondaries, greater 
and lesser coverts, become moie broadfy edged 
with white, and the feathers of the rump obtain 
narrow edgings of the saiUe hoe. 



M. Alba. 


M. YarrelliL 
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Otir next two birds shew th^ foM from which 
th^ IBarbn Caxier ftfimed his Xhidytes; 
«iiioe' the se^K^tion ifHy hate beeiuiM^Uate 
wfth JI/b(tiiSiUatW retained Bi a aeeor- 

fte dtffei^ni opioiei^ oflf and 

fyt the present we ihdt^i‘^lidA&>tllesA in^the rank of 
the latter. In they btolAat of AntAus, 

whidi shonld almest iimhediBltely foilofr them^ 
and in their habits they itiiay he Pound frequenting 
tb^ meadow lands and pastures in the vicinity of 
streams, rather than the brinks of edgci of the 
water iteelf. 

Bodytes, Cuvieh.-^ GenenV etmracters . — 
BiU slender, straight, mandible slightly 
notched, rictus emcoth ; wings with the 
three first quills nearly equal ; legs, with the 
tarsus and middie|toe nearly equal, lateral 
toes nearly equal, hind toC long, the claw 
lengthened, as in anthus, and slightly bend- 
ing ; all these parts rather Weak. 

iVbSs.-*^ Colours, yellow beneath, above olive 
or gray. 

Types, AfiwOf ne^lecfa* 


The Yellow Wagtail --^Bodytes Flava. 
•■^JMkiiaeiBayhmf Will. May* — Yell&w WagtaiU 
SeWy^ laM modem EriHth Authors. ~ As in the 
ease of the preceding tnrds, two species have also 
been confounded tinder the name of << flava^ or 
Yellow Wagtail the one common in Britain, 
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but coinpantivfljr t^e on tbe Continent* the 
other (]pt^ % mene. Mr GonU, in modem 

the CbnU^i^^l^ JplE^hM 

has received fte 

Rayj but «Flav%" having to it 

undoubtedly so fiur bach M thf timf 
and Ray* a change now seems umwiind fimtind 
we hAV#retained Rte*nnolent ti^. 

This bird is truly migratoryi and fopw one of 
the earliest additions to our summer Fanna* 
appearing early in March| or about tha sprii^ing 
of the grains, whence it hm received the ngpraon 
name of “ Oatifeed bird, jr OatHtar.* It is local 
in distribution* hot whm it occuis is nset with 
in comparative ftequen^ Its fevourite haunts 
are the low ineadowa and alluvial valleys 
watered by a gentle stream^ wbcM they may 
be met with in pidrs running and searching for 
food on the bare ipota or near tl|e,» watery and 
perched on the summit of the tall planta or on 
the twigs of low brutiiweiod t whan approached. 
It is quickly betrayed by the anxiety exhibited* 
and the female* if sitting* is soon induced to join 
her pmtnqr, from the fitequen^ and mgent oalls 
and notes of alarm, nest h( planed on the 
ground away from stmmn* and is a slender 
rather careless stmgtore, composed of roots and 
withered grasses, lined with tine leaves of the 
latter and hair. The eggs are pale wood brown, 
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spatted thickly with & darfc^ shade. The geo- 
gmphical range does not ^tend far to the north- 
and the extreme counties of Scotland, 
where it was observed in 1834, may probably be 
nearly its limit in this directioni as it is not 
known to occur in the northei^ countries of 
Europe. Southward it reaches Spain and Italy 
and its extra European range is India, f Japan, 
Java, and Sumatra.^ ' 

In fbrm, the Yellow Wagtail is elegant ; but 
appears less lengthened than the members of the 
former genus, from the comparative shortness of 
the tail. The colours of the male and female are 
nearly similarly distributed, but differ in intensity 
and brilliancy.' Above, the plumage is entirely 
of a clear yellowish blii^e or oil green, extending 
over the aiudcuIaVs and half of the neck, and 
paler there and on ^the |pead ; a streak over each 
eye, and above the auricular^ with all the under 
parts, are bright gamboge yellow, darkest on the 
breast The quills and long secondaries are 
brownish bl%ck, and with the greater and lesser 
coverts are tipped and edged with yellowish 
white. The tml is deep brownish black, except 
the two 'outer feathers on each side, which are 
white i Ae second having the outer web, and both 
a litreak on the inner webs, of a pale brown. 
The bill, legs, and feet, ere also blackish brown ; 
the and under 'sur&ce paler. These birds 
retiro wly, so soon as they haVe accomplished 
their Ihcubatlbn $ and althbugh i^iero is no such 
Prhies of MuiignanS. f Gould, t Tsiuminck. 
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decided change exhibited as in the genus Motacilla, 
yet the plumage at the commencement of the love 
season exhibits a degree of brilliancy not at other 
times seen. 

The second species of British Yellow Wagtail, 
which can onl^yet claim the rank of an occasional 
visitant, is, 


The GRAY-HEAbxD Wagtail — Budytes 
NEGLBCTA. — Choy •headed Wflgtail — Motadlla 
neglecta^ GouldL ^ MotacUla Jlavc^ Linn. Temm. 
— As we previously noticed, Mr Gould first 
called the attention of British ornithologists to 
the confusion of the syiiion|mes and the differences 
between the plumage and proportions of this 
bird and the precedi^; and attention being 
turned to the point, tfie Gray-headed Wagtail 
was discovered as a straggler in our own islands. 
The first British specimen, which is recorded 
was obtained in October, on WaltojjL.C)iiffii, near 
Colchester by Mr Henry Doubleday ; since that 
specimens have been occasionally shot in England, 
ranging as far north as the vicinity of Newcastle* 
In Scotland, the authority for the occurreime 
rests on two instances brought before the Wer- 
nerian Society of Edinburgh } but its fir^ueuoy 
evidently decreases nori^waird*,. In Irel|a]i^d, at 
this date, it has not been observed. On, the 
Continent it reacdies the northern, countries, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Scandinaviat Out of Europe, 
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ft has been sent frqm the Himalaya^ and from 
Japamf 

The habits of this Wagtail have not been very 
minutely detailed ; but on the authority of Mr 
Hoy, Mr YaireU tells us, that it inhabits wet 
springy places in moist meadows. In size, it is 
rather less, and in form more slider, than the 
Yellow Wagtail. The crown of the head, nape, 
and aurlcularsi are clear bluish gray ; the latter 
of a darker shade from the nostrils to the eyes ; 
passing over these> and above the auriculars, pure 
white. T|ie back and rump are dusky oil green. 
The wings are pale brownish black ; the seconds- 
riee^ scapulars, and coverts, edged with yellowish 
white. The tml, with the exception of the two 
outer feathers, is blackish* brown, pf a darker 
shade than the wings ; *and the outer feathers are 
pure white, having a streak of brown on their 
inner webs. The throdl is pure white, and all 
the other lower parts are of a brilliant gamboge 
yellow. Bill, tarsi, and feet ara« blackish brown. 


The next form in the British list, which calls 
our atteation is that of the Pipits. 

Anthus, Bxchsteik, ~ Generic characters. 
— Bill slender, rather compressed; wings, 
with the second, third, and fourth quills 
nearly equal, and longest; acapulan nearly 
equalling the quHls in length ; tarsus longer 
* Gould. t Temminck. 
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than any of the toeS) haliux produced, claw 
lengthened, and slightly bent. A. praiensig. 

Cosmopolite. 

The Afithi were formerly associated with the 
larks, with whmh they bad been artificially con- 
sidered as alliM by the form and length of the 
hinder claw. The habits of many are so far 
aquatic, that they delight in moist meadow lands, 
marshes, or the vicinity of the sea shore, but they 
do not possess that decided character which marks 
Motacilla as the true aquatic type of the sub- 
family. All our British species wholly or partially 
migrate, and at certain seasons they may be met 
with in fiocks. The general colours of the 
plumage are chaste had pnobtrusive, consisting 
of shades of oil green above, and on the lower 
surface they are markqd and streaked in the 
manner of the Thrushes, and of the American 
genus Seiums^ Several foreign species are so 
closely allied with those of this country, as to be 
with difficulty separated; but our ni^ves are all 
easily distinguished irom each other, representing, 
as it were^ the form in the dlSIeretit and peculiar 
localities which they fifequent They breed on 
the ground. The most eommon and widely dis- 
tributed sj^oies is 


The Mi^ADow Pipit pratensis, 
Beoh$&in, — Alatxda WilhHapi Linn, 

— TUlarh and Pipit of mod^ British 
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authors^ •r^T)m bird is in some districts ex- 
tremely abundant, and is distributed generally, 
where the locality is suitable, over our islands 
from north to south. Its most favourite haunts 
are the meadow lands, — in England, the downs 
or oemmons, particularly those^l^of a muirish 
character; and in Scotlmid, all the extensive 
ranges of low muir/. In these situations it breeds, 
arriving jn spring in great numbers near its places 
of incubation, and again partially departing afl^r 
these duties have been performed ; and at times 
in spring and autumn it may be seen in flocks. 
•It runs swiftly, feeding prinmpally on insects, 
but occasionally also on seeds. In winter, it 
selects the mqist places, or the sides of upland 
rills ; and in severe weather; it retires to the lower 
unenclosed pastures*. In spring, it enlivens the 
muirs and more splitaipy downs by its numbers 
and Us no^anner, of singing while on the wing. 
Thie is practised by all our species ; and at this 
period of the year, on a beautiful morning, where 
th^commojOL Meadow Pipit is abimdant, one may 
almost be oonstmitly observed rising on the wing, 
or when, having attained a bmght of from forty 
to feet, 4alling slowly with motionless wings 
and outspread tail, singing its gentle and little 
varied lay. At other times the song is even more 
sim|dc, consisting of not more than two notes, 
and is uttcired only when alarmed or intruded on. 
The nest is plfioed at the root of some hillock, 
tuft, or smaD bush, a lecture warmly and peatly 
litt^d within, and often oarefully concealed. The 
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eggs are purplish brown, thickly marked with 
darker irregular spots, and Mr Selby has re- 
marked, that it is one of the most frequently 
resorted to by the Cuckoo as the protection for 
her solitary treasure. 

A pale streaj^ above each eye; the head, neck, 
back, and rump, oil green, having the centre of 
each feather umber brown, except on the latter 
part ; the wings and tail are umber brown ; the 
edges of all the feathers of the ^rmer grayish 
white, or on the scapulars yellowish oil green ; 
in the latter the outer feathers being white except 
at the base, the second tipped with white ; the^ 
throat and breast are buff orange, inclining on the 
sides of the latter to oil gTeen, and on the sides 
of the neck and on tbe baeast, having each fea- 
ther marked at the tip with a triangular spot of 
umber brown ; the belly, flanks, and under tail 
coverts are yellowish white, and have the spotting 
continued along the flanks in a more longitudinal 
form, the feathers being dark along eadi ^aft. 
During the winter the whole ptumage is q| a 
more yellow tint, and varieties of a yellowish or 
grayish white sometimes occur. The Amale does 
not materially differ. Length from fivi inches 
and a half to five and three quarteriK 


The Tree ViPir — Astnvn Annonnus.— 
Alauda triviali$i JLiniiu^Fkld Larht TVes 
and Free Pipitof modem JBfiiiek 
is a more decidedly migratory species than the 
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Mi MtEr retmU^g vdth us during the winter. 
It Elttves in its ipring migration sometime during 
May, acooftHng to the locality, and redres again 
towards thO end of September guided by the 
same influences, appearing thus considerably 
earlier in the south of England than what it does 
in the middle and northern parts of Scotland. 
It is not an unfrequent species, but is much less 
common than the last ; and even in those districts 
where its abundance is greatest, the numbers 
are comparatively smali. It frequents partially 
wooded lands, and the borders of woods and 
^copses, and is soon discovered by the practice of 
its song, and of the flight common to the group. 
The first is always heard, with delight by the 
ornithologist, and can ^scarcely remain unnoticed 
by any lover of the country or observer of the 
habits of its creatures ; but though the most 
varied in its compass of those of its British 
allies, it still contains only a few notes, and it is 
somewhat indebted to the conspicuous manner in 
which it is uttered, and the generally pleasing 
character of its favourite localities^ (bribe interest 
it excites in its hearei^ In flight it* rkes in the 
air, uttering a tremulous note^ and having 
attained its elevation, l^n singing, ft slowly 
descends with motionlem wing, ahd perches on 
some neighbouring tree. The nest is'placed under 
a bank, at the rot^ of « tree dr bush,' abd is care- 
fully^ eonstiuctediff tbd Hwide.* 3^e eggs are 
subject to great vai^ty, varying in gvound 
colour from gnqdsh brown to brownish purple, 
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and are blotohedi spottedi or fteokled over with 
darker shades of the same colours* 

The Tree Pipit so closely resembles the pre* 
ceding bird, as formerly, by maify, to be con- 
founded with it. The variance in the habits first 
drew attention, and then the difibrences of form 
and of the shades of colouring become apparent. 
It is a more lengthened and more slender 
formed bird than the last, but is at once easily 
distinguished by a comparison of the hinder 
claws, which, in the former, are lengthened, and 
but slightly curved, being formed for walking ; 
while in the latter they assume the arboreal 
structure, and ai*6 short and crooked. In its 
winter state of plumage, where a slight change in 
the tint may occur, we have not had an oppor- 
tunity of examining it In the lummer or breed- 
ing state it may be thus described : — 

The whole of the upper plumage deep oil 
green, of a paler tint on the nape, and having the 
centres of the feathers on the crown and back 
umber brown, which becomes distributed in lines ; 
wings umber brown, quilte narro'^^ly edged with 
grayish white, soapriars tmurgined with jgrayish 
white, and the greater andr lesser coverts tipped 
and edged with the same odour r the latter of 
a clear tint, and foroung a ooospienoiw bar across 
the }ving $ tail umber brown, o«j|pr feather wUte, 
except the base of the Inner web^ second tipped 
with white t the under parts pale yeHbwish whiOS, 
shaded into buff orange on ike bieatt; and flanks, 
and having each feather marked at the tips with 
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(tascumes a 

mm •«•— ’^—7 

upon the 8l4ei 4 the neo^ m4|n a aingle 
%e to ^ M» of the Jnwill«.|.. ««» 

upper parte <Kioa8ioDaI}jr>pf ^ wore yeUow 
shade than in thf n»I«} but^t^ i» «> other 
material distiacUoo< 


The Rock Pipit — Ak*hus aouaticusv 
Beekstan^-^ Antiutt n^p^0n*i B«eittein.-nBocA 
lark, Sia lark, Bock or Shore modern 

BritiA <mAoror~-Vio have in this another British 
IHpit) frequenting localities very different from 
either of the preceding. Its fhvourite and peculiar 
haunts are the Ixdd, rocky, and solitary sea coast, 
where it holds the same place, and exhibits the 
same habits, with those we have already described, 
and evfn the small solitary islands of our firths, 
if they possess a'little herbage, are tenanted by a 
pair or two of this interesting species. It remains 
during the whole year in pairs, never congregat- 
ing in flocks, and although no migration has been 
noticed, it is probable that we may both receive 
some additions, and lose a few birds, at the usual 
time of* arrival and departure. Except during 
the breeding season, it is quiet and solitary, flit- 
ting before the intruder from rock to rock, without 
mn^ iqtparent unoyaoce t but during the seuon 
of incubation, the approach of any one, or of a 
dog, calls forth their repitlew and monotonous 
note, and a constant^ motion frpm place to place, 
frequently hovering above the animal, as if wish- 
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ing to attack or to diav kitfi ftoit tke vioioity. 
The nest is placed by a roek» or under the edge^ 
where it is ooneeaied by the herbage above ; It is 
formed chiefly of dried gi^es* mr Hewitaon 
metitioiis having found One «« in, the centre of a 
heap of dry sea weed^ which lay upOn the sandy 
shore.*’ The eggs are not so variable in colour as 
those of the last, grayish brown being the prevail 
ing tint. 

The Rock Pipit stretches pretty generally 
from north to south around our coasts, and is 
found in the Orkney and Shetland isles. On the 
European coasts, it is also not unfirequent, parti- 
cularly on their lying in a range nearly similar 
with the shores of BHtafn. Mr Swainson has 
given a good figure of a*bird in the Northern 
Zoology, under the title adopted by Bechstein ; 
but Mr Yarrell having examined the spe6imens, 
and compared them with native ones, considers 
them distinct; Temminck states, that those re- 
ceived from Japan differ but slightly, being 
darker and more largely spotted. 

In the breeding state, the plumage of the 
upper parts are grayish umber brown, the inargins 
of the feathers lighter, but so narrow as not to be 
very conspicuous ; a light streak passes above the 
eyes ; the win|pi and tail are umber brown, the 
feathers of the former margined with ylllowish 
white, and the outer tail foathers being yellowish 
brown; under parts grayish white, changing to 
yellowish white on the centre of the belly, and 
being there, and on the throat, free foom spots ; 

VOL. II. o 
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on the breaet antf Oenki^'^ are indis- 

tinctly but bttMUi^ maiiEM itith omb^r brown, 
and prednde n clouded mt&er than spotted 
appeaMpnee to- tiiose parts, tn the winter state, 
the’gtmy ttnt of the plumage disappears ; above 
it becomes yellowish oil green, with little inter- 
ri^ttion from dark markings; and underneath it 
bammea wine yellow, clouded on the breast 
with brown, or deep oil green, and on the' flanks 
appoaiing almost entirely of those colours. The 
Itogth is about six and a half inches. 

RigHAED’s PmT«-^AuTHUS ni/OHARDI. — 
Carydatta Ekhardi, Vjiyors, Zoal* Jour. This 
species only claims the rank of a very rare 
straggler! five or^six specimens being all that 
have been yet recorded as taken in Britain. 
These have occurred chiefly in the south! and 
there! in the vicinity of Londonp the most nor- 
thern range mentioned being that of a single 
specimen shot near Howick on the Northumbrian 
coast. Its European range and its habits do not 
seem to be Well known ; it is still accounted very 
rare! and it is probable that its real locality may 
be still more to the south! and in those little ex- 
plored regions which mark the European and 
AstaHo^boundary! and also in Nortiliern Africa. 
In an excursion made to Holland some years 
since! we reeollect halving oor notice attracted 
by sev^ specimens of this bird rising before us 
on the bare sandy patches^ which occur among 
the low sand hills bordering the sea beach at 
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SchevelUng near Leyden, and on looking at our 
memorandum taken down at the time, we find it 
recorded ** as running very fadt, and being rather 
shy " Mr Vigors has the merit of first making it 
known to our fauna, from a specimen which was 
taken alive in the vicinity of London in 1812^ 
He afterwards proposed separating it from the 
Anthi, under the title of Corydalla. 

The crown and nape deep brown, margined 
with yellowish brown ; the back and wings 
blackish brown, the feathers deeply edged with 
yellowish brown, and having altogether a tinge 
of oil greei^ middle feathers of the tail deep 
brown, the outer, and that^next to it, having con- 
siderable proportions of white ; a streak over the 
eyes and chin yellowish wfiite ;,the throaj yellow- 
ish white, surrounded by lengthened brown spots ; 
the breast yellowish brown, with oblong spots of 
umber brown ; the belly, vent, and flanks, yellow- 
ish brown ; the bill, legs, and feet are yellowish 
brown, the hinder claw very much produced or 
lengthened. 


BOMBYCILWNjB. 

In the next family, the Ampelid<By at which we 
have now arrived, we have only one bird ranking 
as a native | but of the other splOndid and curious 
forms of which it is compost, we can give no 
idea, without wandering very fiir from the object 
of our present volume. The bird we have alluded 
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to has been placed in, and is typical of a sub- 
family the BombycillimBf or, as Mr Swainson terms 
them, the Swallow Chatterers," from their 
lengthened wing, very wide gape, and imperfect 
or weak fret. The genus BombyeiUa consists of 
only three known species, one exclusively inha- 
biting North America, another found hitherto 
only in Japap, while the third, found in Northern 
Asia and Europe, has bemi abo lately discovered 
ii|^N<»t4^A|serie{Uv a powerful 

^ed on 

<Boi|Bycu>£<A« 

Bill short, strong, di)ated at the base, the 
giura very wide^ nostrils oval, o^if^ed at 
the base with feathers; wings long, first 
quill longest, afterwards regularly graduat- 
ing; tarsi short, plumed slightly below the 
knees; lateral to^ equal; tail short, and 
nearly even* 

Secondary quills and tail have their 
l^ttps sometimes ornamented by a coloured 
fiattening of the shaft. The general plumage 
is eoft and silky. 
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Bomhycilla garrula, 

PLATE XI. 

Ampelis jarrulus, Linn, — Bombidvora garrula, 

Garrulus Bohemicas, Bay. — Bombycilla Bohemiea, 
jBri88. — Bomhemian Chatterer, European Chatterer, 
and Bohemian Waxwiog, of modern British mxth^ 

V ^ 

Tifis beautiful speoiea has hriW bseii mdBjr 
times killed and seen lo ihodjjh its 

pearances are very uccer^n both la regard to 
time and numbers* A mr have occuired from 
time to time in the southern and midland coun*' 
ties of England. In*Irei|nd we have the autho- 
rity of Idr Thompson fbr notices of i|i appear* 
ance> and in Scotland it has been occasionally 
seen and recorded during the last fifty years^ and 
we possess a specimen shot on the Cidton Hill, 
near Edinburgh. In Europe it appears to oome 
and depart in the same straggling and uncertain 
manner, while in America it is also a rare bird, 
and confined to fixe northern parts. When seen 
in this country, they are assembled in •docks of 
various numbers, sometimes consisting only of a 
few, and at others of considerable numbers. 
Their food, at these times, is entirely the various 
kinds of winter berries ; two shot on the Eng- 
lish Border, which we had an opportunity of 
examining, were filled with the berries of the 
holly, and the same observations have been made 
by Mr Selby. At other times, insects form a 
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portion of their food, and which were .mostly 
taken on the wing. Their breeding places are 
yet unknown. They are supposed to be in nor- 
thern or central Asia, and hy Dr Richardson, 
in the mountainous limestone districts between 
the sixty-eighth and sixty-ninth parallels. These, 
in the words of Bonaparte, ‘‘ are circumstances 
involved in darkness, and which it has iiot been 
given to any naturalist to ascertain."* On various 
parts of the Continent, particularly Italy, we learn 
from the same ornithologist, that their appearance 
was looked upon with superstitious awe, and as 
“ the precursors of ^*ar, pestilence, and other 
public calamities." We are not aware, that the 
large flocks which sometimes visit Europe, accor- 
ding to Gesner, ** in such numbers as to obscure 
the sun," are usedrfor food ; but in America, the 
small species, (Jff* Americana,) on the authority 
of Wilson and Audubon, is esteemed by epicures, 
and when fattened during the profuse season of 
the berries, is brought to the markets, and sold 
from twelve to twenty cents per dozen.f 

T^e plumage of thia bird is loose and soft; 
the feathers on the crown are elongated, and form 
a beautiful crbst, erectile at the will of the bird ; 
it is purplish red, and shades into dull chestnut 
red immediately above the bill ; round the eyes, 
a narrow stripe, stretching above the nostrils, 
black, continued behind the eyes, and marking 
the separation of the crest from the nape; the 
throat, and fore part of the neck, are of the same 
dark colour ; the neck, back, and under parts of the 
* Continuation of Wilson, t Wil8on’'s Ornitholo#?y. 
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body, purplish red, tinged with gray, particularly 
on the under parts, where it is also paler, and on 
the cheeks and auriculars it is slightly tinged with 
chestnut red ; the rump and upper tail coverts 
are smoke gray ; the under tail coverts are dull 
chestnut-brown ; the quills are black, the second, 
third, a^d fourth tipped with white, which alsi* 
runs a short way along the outer webs, and on 
the fourth is tinted with yellow, the other quills 
have the outer webs, for half an inch, gamboge 
yellow, the whole forming a line when the wing 
is closed; the bastard quills are also black, 
tipped with white ; the secondaries are smoke 
gray, tinged with purplish gray on the inner 
webs. In what we consider to be adult birds, 
the shaft of the feather is« elongated, and at the 
tip is broadened into a flat oval appendage, similar 
to what is observed in some of the Gallinaceous 
birds, the Ibis lamelligera^ &c. and is of a bril- 
liant scarlet ; the inner web of the feather borders 
this for about half its length, but the outer is 
stopped near its commencement, and there exhi- 
bits a triangular patch of white, sometimes slightly 
tinged with yellow, and when the wing is closed, 
continues more broadly the line of the fliaricings 
on the quills; the tail is black, slightly tinged 
with gray, the feathers for a quiurter of an inch 
tipped with gamboge yellow. These feathers 
also are sometimes tipped with an oval scarlet 
appendage, always narrower than when present 
on the secondaries, and^ sot&e^ns occurring on 
only a few of the feathers. 
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Among the MusdcapidcBi which follow next, we 
have also very few native species, (two only,) 
among a vast li^ariety of forms. The British 
species are members of the genus Muscicapa^ 
typical of their own sub-family, and shew a form 
confined to the Old World. They are in general 
small birds of not very obtrusive colouring, they 
have a solitariness and depression of appearance 
about their habits and manner, and are almost 
entirely insectivorous, seizing their prey on the 
wing, for which purpose their form is in every 
respect beautifully fitted. All, we believe, are 
migratory, or partially so. . 

Moscicapa, Linn(B\i8.>^Genmc characters.^ 
Bill rather strong, ^angular, dilated at the 
base, the rictus furnished with very fine but 
short bristles $ wings rather long, the first 
quill spurious, third longest, second and 
fourth equal ; tail even, or slightly forked ; 
tarsus and middle toe equal, the whole 
member rather weak. 

Type^r^yi. luctuosa and grisola. 
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Muscicafa grisola, Spotted Flycatcher. 
— M. griaola^ Linn. S^c . — Spotted flycatcher of 
British authors.^The Spotted Flycatcher is the 
most abundant of the two Britibfa species, being 
very commonly distributed over England, and 
extending to the very north of Scotland, though 
it decreases in frequency as it reaches the extre- 
mity of the latter. It frequents gardens and 
lawns, and seems to draw near to cultivation. In 
Scotland, it may be often seen by the side of 
some sub-alpine stream with precipitous banks, 
and here, perhaps, are its more natural haunts 
and breeding place, those in the garden and 
the lawn being its morl artificial state. In the 
former locality, the nesi is placed against the 
stem of some old tree, or on the shelf of a rock, 
always, however, with a support on the one side. 
The approach to it is betrayed by the shrill 
monotonous note or click of the parents. They 
take up their stations, and do not remove far 
from them, and in general select the top of some 
bare branch as their favourite perch, wherd|th67 
sit motionless, or dart on and pursue the passing 
insects. These are frequently taken at* a single 
dart, but are also sometimes pursued for a few 
yards, and when seized carried to the perch, and 
always held for a few seconds in the bill. Wc 
have frequently seen bees taken, but they do not 
seem to be in any way particularly sought alter 
or hunted, though in some districts the bird has 
obtained the provincial appellation of Bee Bird.** 
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In its artificial haunts, any projection of masonry, or 
top of some iron railing or garden stake, is chosen 
for iU perch, while the nest is placed often in very 
unlook^ for situations. A very common locality 
i||l^;ainst the gai^jden op hp^pches of a 
tree ; a nitch in the trail, plllaw, 

epme comer amidst statuary, is as t^uently 
chosen ; and we have knntm the same birds, 
apparjently, return to the very same spot or hole 
year after year. As an instance of a situation, 
quite at variance with its natural breeding sites, 
we may mention that noticed by Mr Jesse, of 
one building on the top diP a lamp in Portland 
Place, London. The nest was taken with five 
eggs in it.*^ The nestis generally composed of 
slender roots, or small {wigs' laid so as to form a 
broad base, the walls built of green moss, and 
the interior lined with hair, down, and feathers. 
They are one of our latest summer birds in 
arriving, and the process of building and incuba- 
tion is commenced almost immediately. They 
seem to have paired almost before they had 
reac||£d their decided locality, or, at all events, 
they lose no time in seeking and securing a mate. 
Insects h&ve been accounted tbeir only food, but 
we have occasionally seen them eat the ripe 
cherries, and we had an old gardener who used 
to destroy their nests on account of the fancied 
destruction they made of this %uit. Fruit we, 

* lUr Atkinsenr; in his .Goaipendiufi), mentions a pair 
having built ahd r^rfd the angle of a lamp- 

post in one of the streete in 
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of course, consider as an unusual kind of food, 
but at the height of the seasons, we have little 
doubt that some of the stronger billed species 
occasionally indulge in it We are aware that 
the present b|fd .several aoeused of 

eatipg the summef^^iti, i|igi we seldom 
find any thipg of this, hind recorded, ifitt^^ot 
there beip^f^some cap^ to be assigned ve 
mention thisi as the fact has been stated^ but 
always with a doubt» or witbout quoting any 
actual instance of it. 

This bird is comparatively a large species, 
the length being nearly six inches; the upper 
parts of the body are hair brown, having the 
base, and centre of the/eathers on the crown, 
darker; wings brpwnish black, the quills and 
secondaries pdged, and t^e ppverts also tipped 
with reddish white; tail of the same colour, 
paler at the tjp, and slightly inclining to be 
forked; the throat, middle of the belly, and 
under tail coverts, white ; the chin, sides of the 
neck, breast, and Banks, streaked or clouded with 
hair brown. The young are of a browner ^int, 
and have the centre of the feathers tipped with a 
spot of yellowish white* 

The Pied Flycatcher, Muscicapa luc- 
TUosA, Temm^Muscicapa airicapilhy GmeL — 
Pied Flycatcher ^ JBritUk authors. — This species 
IS much less common than the preceding, and 
also more restricted in its localities. It occurs 
occasionally in some of the southern counties. 
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and extends to the Border ; the vicinity of some 
of the lakes in Cumberland and Westmoreland is 
a favourite locality ; and in some parts of Nor- 
thumberland and Durham it has also been met 
with,* We are not aware ths^t it has been met 
with in Ireland, or in any part of Scotland. 
From their unfrequency, their habits have not 
been much studied by our British ornithologists. 
On the lakes, Dr Heysham states, that their 
manners considerably resemble those of the 
Spotted Flycatcher; but they breed in the old 
pollard oaks, and old trees, and are very clamour- 
ous when the nest is approached. Mr Hewitson 
again states, on the authority of a friend near 
Penrith, that the nest bt placed in the holes of 
trees, walls, and bridgeg, often near a stream of 
water, and that the hole is so small as scarcely 
to admit the hand. The eggs are from five to 
eight in number, and of a pale verdegris green. 
Among birds genericaily allied, we almost always 
percieve a similarity of colouring to prevail in 
their eggs, but which here is at much variance. 
In t^e manner of building and colour of the eggs, 
this bird runs into the Saxtcolin<B, particularly 
the Redstarts, which it also resembles in the dis- 
tribution of the colours on the tail, dark at the 
end, with a partially pale bar at the base. 

Head, cheeks, and upper parts of the body, 

• Dr Heysbam inentioits, that thi# breed at Lowtber. 
in the holes of trees. •* On the 12th of May, 17B3. 1 
shot there two pair,” t 

t Cat of Oombeiiind Anlmalfl la HutchlnBOD*s Hist. voL i. p. IS. 
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deep black ; forehead and under parts pure white, 
also the scapular feathers. In a native specimen 
before us, the tail is entirely black, except the 
basal half of the outer web of the outer feather, 
which just marks* the coloured portion of the 
tails of several of these birds and allied genera. 
During winter, the plumage, where black, changes 
to brown or blackish gray. In the female, the 
frontal white band is not so distinct,' and the 
upper dark parts are blackish gray. 

CONIROSTRES. 

We have now reach^ the second great ** tribe^ 
or division of the p^rcmhg birds, the Conirasires. 
It is composed of a great variety of forms, and 
according to Mr SwainsonV views, exhibits a 
series of birds having the highest degree of 
organization in all their parts collectively, and 
they are considered as shewing the typical form 
among the Incessores, and consequently among 
the entire Class Birds.’’ We shall enter only 
into the description of those genera which are 
natives of the British Islands ; for it would be 
impossible, with any degree of accuracy, to point 
out the interlacing of the whole, without greatly 
overstepping our limits. Suffice it to say, that the 
bill, as indicated by the title, is somewhat conical 
in form in all Hhe genera, that they are mostly 
omnivorous, and all perch or walk with nearly 
equal facility. In size they are extremely variable. 
The first family to be noticed is that of the 
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CrowSf (CorvidiBy) of comparatively small extent. 
The members of it are mostly of a large size, and 
are clothed, with the exception of one sub-family, 
in dark and unobtrusive colours. The European 
genera are also limited, and in our Fauna we 
possess representatives of only five, which stand in 
three of the sub-families. That which we shall first 
consider is the sub-family or True CrowSf 

exhibiting three British modifications of form in 
the genera Corvus, Pica^ and Nucifraga. In the 
genus Corvus, or typical crows, the size is large ; 
the colours of the plumage, with very few excep- 
tions, black, occaisionally contrasted with gray or 
pure white. In form t^y are made extremely 
compact and powerful ; tfiey possess strong organs 
for sustaining filight, dre active and daring in 
their manners, but extremely wary and cunning, 
while at the same time they are easily tamed, 
and soon become forward and familiar. They 
are social, and many species live constantly in 
bands, and breed together in large communities^ 
They are in a great measure omnivorous,^ but feed 
chiefly during summer and autumn on grains, 
fruits^ roots, and insects with their larvee, often 
serving by their perseverance to keep in check 
the ravages of the latter. During winter and 
spring, weak and sickly animals and birds fall an 
easy and acceptable prey, and carrion of all kinds 
is quickly discovered and eagerly devoured by 
them. The latter propensity has been attributed 
to their keen scent ; bn|^hetber this sense is so 
very fully developed^ Sk to enable them to dis- 
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cover their quarry without the assistance of sight, 
is scarcely distinctly ascertained, and has not yet 
been the subject of direct experiment. 

CoRVtJS, Linn(sus,-*^ Generic character,— 'B\\\ 
strong, culmen elevated, bending towards 
the tip, which is often, obsoletely notched ; 
nostrils oval, covered with stiff incumbent 
feathers; wings rather long, pointed, first 
quills to the fburth, which is longest, gradu 
ating ; tail square or cuneated ; feet formed 
for walking; strong lateral toes of nearly 
equal length ; claws strong aiid carved. 

Types. — C* earone^ eqrni^. 

Cosmopolite. 


THE RAVEN. 

Corvus corax, — Linnaus. 

PLATE XII. 

Corrus cornx, and Raven of ornitboIogUti. 

This is the most powerfltl species of the group : 
it has every member fully and strongly developed, 
and when in full plumage is in reality a heautifui 
and almost noble looking bird. There is, how* 
ever, a wariness and suspicion about the expres- 
sion, which produces an unfavourable idea, ahd 
is at variance with the frank and open daring 
seen in the carriage of many raptoriid birds. 
This seems to have been an opinion handed down 
from antiquity, for before natural history became 
a science, or the habits of birds were studied, 
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« the evil-boding crow^ — infousta oornix” — 
found a place in many savage superstitions,* or 
served as the emblem of bad fortune, in the tales 
of the historian, or Imagery of the poet. 

The Raven is a bird which prefers an alpine 
range of country, though at the same time in 
pursuit of food, or attracted by the presence of 
carrion, it often frequents the cultivated districts, 
and even the vicinity of towns. In Bdtain it is 
pretty generally distributed $ towards the south, 
however, becoming more local, and frequenting 
either the mountainous parts, the rugged mari- 
time promontdries, or some of the extensive and 
wild chases, abounding with aged timber ; to the 
north it increases in 'nufQbers, and frequents 
similar situations, and in the same direction 
across the Firth of Forth It may be accounted a 
common bird. In Scotland, where this bird has 
most frequently come under our observation, it is 
spread over the immense tracts of wild wood and 
rocky muir, where it finds secure retirements in 
the breeding time, descending to the pastoral 
walks in search for much of its food, living 
there, and in the lower country, during thb seve- 
rity of winter. ^ Its fiivouHte breeding haunts are 
precipitous rocl^, either on the coast or'<^bland, 
and there, on soipe projecting shelve or ledge, 

* On the contnury, ** tk^ bird it sipo^ the Ameri- 
ean tsvagei an emblem of retunlii^b^^; ^ phyticuint, 
or rather magicians, when a tm person, inr 

Yoke the Raven, and imitate his drdll^ voice. 

t Adair, Hist of quoted Oom Penti. AtetZooL il. p. 
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the nest is placed, formed of an immense mass of 
sticks, warmly and compactly lined inside with 
hair or wool $ or if, m the face of the cliff, some 
aged and time-worn tree still remains, and can 
afford a sufficient resting-place for the heavy 
fabric, it is soraetimM selected, but in general the 
rock itself is preferred. These eyeries are returned 
to year after year, end the same spot is again 
chosen, as is the case with many of the rap- 
tores ; pt^ticular crags and woods have received 
their names from the presence of these nesting 
places; and it is not nnoommon, particularly 
in the south of Scotland, for the rock which 
affords an eyery to the Peregrine Falcon, to 
be also tenanted by the Eaven. In England, the 
breeding place is more <ti'equent]y selected on 
trees, from the want, undoubtedly, suitable 
^ cliffs ; but all along the rugged coasts, and in 
mountainous districts, the latter seem to be pre- 
ferred, and, so far as we are aware, this is the 
case in the north of Europe, where the species is 
also abundant. The Raven is one of our earliest 
breeders, commencing in a mild season in tbe 
beginning of February. Where the birds have 
been undisturbed, the nest may be easily ap- 
proached, but after alarm they b^ome extremely 
wary, at the commencement of their incubation 
soaring in circles at a great height above the 
intruders, uttering at short intervals their hoarse 
and singularly sounding croak. As their cares 
increase, they become less timorous, an4 cross 
and reoross the situation of the nest, when it is 

VOL. lu r 
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approached, with a rapid flight, the wings being 
moved with a pecaliarly short and quick s^oke, 
the voice becoming at the same time much more 
angry and impatient ; still the parents keep out of 
harm’s way, and it is when the young are 
handled, and utter their sWmet croak, that they 
dash at the enemyr.and pass within his reach. 
Such is their manner at this interesting period, 
in a district where they are occasionally molested, 
but where man is less frequently present,* they 
fiercely defend their young, and become an easy 
prey if they dread intrusion on their premises. 
A specimen of a female in our collection was so 
wary, that she could not be approached on the 
nest, which was built 6n an old tree, growing 
from* the precipitous hank of a deep mountain 
ravine, and whiclf commanded a view of the 
country around. Finding access impossible, stra- , 
tagem w^ resorted to, and a gun was fixed at 
about thirty yards distance, pointed at and bear- 
ing on the nest, a long string was attaidied to the 
trigger, the gun was cocked, and some hours 
aftm^ dark, the string was pulled, the result was 
the capture of the bird alluded to. Thift disposi- 
tion was* very different from that of the bird 
mentioned by White of Selbome, which allowed 
the tree on which she sat to be cut, and « was 
whipped down^ by rii# lirigs, which brought her 
dead to the ground*^* In Ireland, their distribu- 
tion, habits, and . breeding stations, are nearly 
similar. ^ 

. • White's Selborne. 
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The food of the Raven varies at different 
seasons ; grains form but a small portion, though 
they are sometimes eaten;* insects, and their 
larvm, as they occur, may be occasionally preyed 
on, but they by no means form so genei^ a por- 
tion of food as tbe|rdo among the lesser species 
of Crows. The small mammalia are preyed on, 
and in spring, when all creatures are producing 
their offspring, the eggs of birds, and the young 
of animals are sought after and devoured ; and it 
is this carnivorous propensity which has caused 
to them so much persecution from the shepherd. 
They are undoubtedly very destructive both to 
the newly dropt lambs, and to weak sheep, and 
the extensive range of a pastond farm renders 
watching or attention quite impossible ; but fh>m 
this loss suffered by the tenmit, must subtracted 
the advantages derived from the check which they 
keep upon many of the smaller members of the 
animal kingdom, which, unless to a certain extent 
kept down, might, and on some occasions have, 
become extremely troublesome; for in all our 
reasonings on the harm or advantages produced 
to man by various creatures, we are much too 
apt to look only at the question in* immediate 
consideration, without at all esmmining its con« 
sequences on some other portion of living beings, 
or on the productions of ^e vegetable world. It 
is, however, from its depredations on the young 
lambs, that its persecution is chiefly carried on, 
and in many parts very considerable rev^rds 
. * Heyshaio, Ac. 
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are offered for its destruction. Thisi indeed, is 
almost the only check on their own multiplication, 
the strength of the bird itself renders it a match 
for most of its open enemies. Carrion is at all 
times eagerly sought after» a^ any circumstances 
which produce its presenoeratlle same time attracts 
these birds from their more usual^haunts in the 
neighbourhood. In some of our Scottish deer 
forests, nowuiostly let for sport of deer*stalking, 

we are told that the numbers which collect soon 
after the season has comn^enced, is in some parts 
almost incredible. They are drawn there by the 
spots where the deer have ikllen, and by the ani- 
mals which have escaped wounded, and which 
have either die«|^ or from Ifamr weidc and sickly 
state can be attacked without fsar. Richard- 
son, speaking of 4 ts habits in the fur countries, 
says,* << The experienced native^ when he sees 
from afar, a flock of Ravens wheeling in small 
circles, knows that a party of his countrymen, 
well provided with venison, are. ea)m^d <)n the 
spot, or that a band of wolves are preying on the 
carcess jome ol.the larger quadrupeds, and 
pushes ;Qn briskly Jn the certain prospect of 
haying hifl^^nnts supplied}” and thtts4n {mother 
way is a Imowledge of their habits piade subser- 
vient to the neoenides of inan. Beyens are also 
said occasionally to frequent the vicinity of towns, 
but in Britain this is frr from being frequent, 
thoughnearsome of tbe^oities and villages on the 
Continent, where dead animals are more com- 
* Northern S^logy, ii. p. 290. 
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recorded to be their habit. In the vicinity of 
Edinburgh there formerly existed one or two 
eyeries, one on the Castle rock, another on 
Arthur Seat, ^e have seen a pair perch 
early in the morhmg on the chimnhys 6t St 
James' Square, but at no time have we been 
aware of their being attracted within the precincts 
of the city by the presence of carrion or any 
offal. 

When reared from the nest, the Raven becomes 
extremely familiar, and in a stable or court-yard 
is even of some use, seldom allowing a rat to 
escape; but their instinct here does not teach 
them selection, and k young puppy^ or early 
poultry, are not*reqptoted more than vermin. 
The power of pronouncing words and sentences 
also makes them more frequency tamed, and their 
articulation is so distinct^ that many mistakes 
have in consequence happened, while the anec- 
dotes related # them are stiK more numerous. 

Its geographical distribution Is extremely' wide, 
pretty generally spread over the mmptainoiis 
parts of Europe ; Hoxtends dso to Norton Al^a, 
and according to Temmlnok it is found in 
In North America, it Is not an' tmfrequent %ird, 
becoming more plentiful towards the north, and 
abounding In the Air eoirntrles. ' It Is noticed' by 
almost all our ttorthclrn travellers; 

There is little dMm'ence between the seAes 
except in sixe, the male being slighdj^ttiger, 
and having the lanceolate feathers on the head 
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and neok longer, and more marked. In the 
height of plumage, during the breeding season, 
its clear and dark glossy plumage, with brilliant 
steeUblue reflections, render it a beautiful object 
for the ornithologist. 


Thb Carrion Crow, Corvua coroke, Linn. 
— CbrriM corone^ lAnn. Carrion Crow of 
British ottMor;.— -The British species, next in 
size and strength to the Raven, is the Carrion 
Crow, so named apparently from its preference 
to dead animal matter, either newly killed, or in 
a state of carrion. This bird is of very common 
distribution over the gre&ter part of Britain, 
inhabiting chiefly wooded districts, and the pre- 
sence of a dying or nlwly killed animal is surely 
indicated by the assemblage of these birds ; but 
although this is the case, the food is yety various, 
or rather indiscriminate, grain, berries, insects, 
weak or small animals, young birfls, ejggs, &c. ; 
and it is chiefly persecuted on account of its 
depredatt|iis on the game, attacks on the poultry 
yard, or occasionally on weak lambs or fallen 
sheep \ from the latter we have at times seen the 
eyes torn out before the animal was dead, and 
before it could be relieved. Minnows and small 
Ashes are flrequently watched for in the shallow 
pools by the edges of river8,^&c.'and on the coast 
the sea wrack is almost daily examined, the shoals 
are waded through, and in both abundance of food 
is obtained $ shell-flsh is also eaten, and the manner 
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of rising |n the air, and allowing the shell to fall 
and break, so that the interior can be obtained, 
has been often cited as an instance of high instinct, 
and of the fact that animals will perform an 
action with a foreknowledge or memory of the 
result which is to be effected. Reptiles are also 
sometimes seized, particularly frogs in the very 
young, or in the tadpole state. We once saw 
this bird seize and carry off an adder; it exhi- 
bited great wariness of approach, but at last used 
a favourable opportunity, and seized the leptile 
behind the heiKl, and immediately flew off, it 
passed in flight within n few yards, and we could 
distinctly see ihe manner in which it was held. 

The Carrion CroW is a more woodland bird 
than the preceding. Il lives in pairs, or continues 
during the barren; pari df the season in small 
troops, the amount of the last brood. . The nest, 
strongly framed with sticks, and warmly lined 
with wool and hair, is almost always placed on a 
tree, and at a considerable dutance from the 
ground At limes in a wild suh-alpine sheep dis- 
trict, where the ravines and green si^es of the 
mountain valleys are dotted with a few natural, 
rugged thorn (Sod mountain ash tr^es, we have 
seen the nes| not mprmlban eight or ten feet high ; 
but in woods and h^ge* rows^ the tallest and 
often the barest U'ee is selected. v. 

Though disltihwted generally in Britain, it 
may be called an iidahd bird ; fl»r in those districts 
where our next sp^es, the Gray-backed, or 
Hooded Crow is abundant, its place on the coast 



motgUmAfuim bitd$ ; but it 
ifo«i MtMatf to Itocto ilaKriol^ s$ was sup- 
jMM4 Ihe'ipMtoi womiiiv thent, (Cl Jatri- 
MMO^ taiqgytllu'to distiae^ diftring in all its 
fom When writing the notes 

for W9a<ni*s Noetii Amerieim Ornithology, al- 
though we had Jio doubt of the fiuit, the want of 
•peettnens for (K>mpari8oii prevented us entering 
on the mbjeot Soon aftef, we*reeeived a speci- 
men from Pennsylvanlh, through the kindness of 
Mr Swainsott, which at puce removed all doubt ; 
and since that, we have examined other American 
skinssenttousby MrDouUeday. Mr Audubon, 
in 1834, described it in bis biography as distinct 
The eutline of the bill of the American bird 
exhibits some difierence from that of the true C. 
caronef being weaker and much less conical in 
shape, fomut at once reconcilable with the bird 
much less carnivorous, ai|id almost as it were 
holding a place between C. corone and Jruffilegus. 

The plumage is entirely black, with steel-blue 
reflections, and in the height of the breeding state 
it is very rich and glos^. The female is rather 
smaller than the mde* The Carrion Crow may be 
distinguished from the C. Ammeanus by the 
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cotoura of rofieettooi of Oe AAd diM> 

by its stmetuvef on the headasAitoook it muoh 
looser and more nneonoeete^i and the lastre is 
of that peculiar reddish puiple seen in the Rusty 
Grackle> {^Sisoteeophagm fdffugintus.) 


Tbb Hoodebi or Roystok Crort; Corvus 
coRNiXi Linn.-^Cormi oomist^ LinHe^Heodedy 
OraydHitked, or Boyston Ctow^Britisk authors. 
— So far as our information and obserTatioBteve 
extended, this species is stationary throng the 
year in the nor^ern parts of Scotiand, while in 
the south, and in some parts of England, it is 
migratory* It possesses the same predatory 
habits with the last, hut from being eoidted 
almost in distribution to the coast, they are not 
so severely or generally felt. It destroys the 
eggs and young of birds, and where not defended, 
robs the nests of the sea fowl ; it is also said occa- 
sionally to attack young lambs. Its great fbnd 
of subsistence, however, is bn the shore, and the 
various marine animal productions wfaieh are <^t 
op with every tide furnish it with a constant 
supply, which, perhaps, in some measure checks 
the degree of mischief which it mi^t otherwise 
commit -on the productions of cultivation. As 
we previously remarked, in those localities where 
it abounds, it dlls almost entirely the place of the 
last, extending inland for five or six milest and 
beyond that distime^ unless where the country is 
intersected with bays or long salt water locdis, 
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stragglers only appear. In the very north of 
Scotland, however, where, from the form of the 
land, the distance from sea to sea is comparatively 
short, it is by far the most prevailing bird, the 
other appearing gradually to decrease. In the 
south, again, they arrive with our winter birds of 
passage, frequent the shores and extensive downs 
or commons, and in spring depart again for their 
breeding quarters. They breed chiefly on clifls, 
placing the nest on a ledge of rock, or selecting 
60 ii|i stunted tree which has a suitable resting 
place. In many parts, the coast is wooded nearly 
to the water edge, and then a tree is selected ; at 
the same time, we may safely affirm, that a rugged 
rocky coast is their most favourite breeding 
station. An individual occasionally strays in- 
land, and in spring ^nds a mate in the Carrion 
Crow. We have repeatedly seen them breeding 
together, and could only account for it in this 
way,rone or two individuals only occurring in 
the district alluded to during the winter. The 
produce is birds of intermediate plumage ; but we 
have never been able to trace them again breeding, 
or for any long period. In Ireland the habits 
are similaf, and Mr Thompson writes that it is 
common, and resideni through the year. Tem- 
minck remarks, ihat it is abundant in the eastern 
parts of Europe, which are of a mountainous 
character, but he does not mention whether it is 
particularly confined to the coast. He also states 
-that it is abundant in Norway and Sweden, 
migrating, however, in winter from some of the 
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districts. They swarm in Carinthia and Croatia^ 
in Holland they appear only in winter and automn, 
and out of Europe^ he states, they are very com- 
mon in Japan. 

The head, throat, wings, and . tail black, the 
rest of the plumage clear smoke gray, having the 
shaft of each feather black, and the centre rather 
darker. In the mule specimens the gray parts 
of the back and under parts are indicated by the 
edges of the feathers being narrowly margined 
withtgray. * ^ 


The Jackdaw, Corvus MONEDunA.— •Corrws 
monedulOi Linn. 4*^. -a- The Jackdaw of British 
This species is of a more familiar 
nature than any of the preceding, and in all the 
cultivated districts of Europe where it abounds, 
it lives as freely in the midst of the most popu- 
lous cities, as in its natural wild localities. In 
noticing the manners of a bird such as the Jack- 
daw, we are often at a loss to describe what they 
are in a state of wildness, for we cannot say that 
the belfreys of churches, or the chimneys of 
houses, are their natural breeding stations ; and 
with a few other of our native birds, their habits 
have been so associated with cultivation, that by 
many they have never been observed in their 
really wild and original states & 

The Jackdaw, as known over the greatest por- 
tion of the British idands, is one of our most 
forward and ftmiliar birds, frequenting ruined 
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buildings, churches, office-houses, wherever there 
is an empty chimney or turret, often causing 
annoyance by stopping up those which have been 
in disuse during spring ; and abounding in all 
obr large towns, where towers, and castles, and 
spires fiimish holes and niches to support or hide 
its nest. It there assembles in small parties, 
and carries on the duties of incubation, regardless 
of all the bustle around* The nest is built with 
sticks, and it is astonishing with what perseve- 
ranctf the birds will carry on until some vacancy 
is filled up, and a resting-place is secured for 
the nest ; but at the same time they often exhibit 
a great want of instinct, for they will continue to 
drop sticks down a wide chimney, where perhaps 
not one will remain, untllocart'^ loads have accu- 
mulated bedeath. Vte have also seen attempts 
mlide to Imild amidst the capiUds of large sup- 
porting columns, and week after treek endea- 
vours to place^ the sti^s across the prelecting 
ledges or omamenU. One or two might remain 
for a short white, but Were sure to be displaced 
in fresh attempts, while underneath the result of 
a momltig’i labour was often as much as a single 
person could at once remove ; this we have 
known continued In the same spot for some 
years. In their more natural state, the rugged 
prsdplcea and caves on the sea coast, and par- 
ticular localities in mountain districts, abounding 
with fissures, and clothed With ivy, seem the 
places resorted to ; aged and hollow trees are 
also sometimes chosen, but it is perhaps more 
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from particular circumstances, in the same way 
that rabbit-warrens are in some districts much 
frequented, and on the rocky islands, or near the 
shores, where this little animal^ often kept and 
abounds, their burrows are usea by the Jackdaw 
as well as by yarious sea fowl, (the sheldrake, 
pufRns, petrels. See.) nevertheless, we consider 
rocky and mountainous places to be their natural 
resorts. On many parts of the sea coast, and 
upon inland rocks, have, in ancient times, been 
placed old castles, or places of defence, «and 
now amidst their ruins a colony is always to be 
found spreading themselves also over the suit- 
able parts of the a4jacent crag; but wound 
all the northern shores of Scotland, where build- 
ings are less frequent, ^there are many colonies 
of this bird, and apparently in places where 
nothing but the natural fitness of the situa- 
tion could attract them. Here the nest is built 
in fissures, in holes, or jn the interim* of caves, 
and often outwardly exhibits a vast assemblage 
of sticks, sometimes partially concealed by a 
drapery of ivy, or other wild creepers. Many 
nests are often placed together, so near that the 
birds almost touch, at the same timeHihere is no 
interference or community of hatching, and the 
entrance is generally by difierent apertures. In 
cultivated districts^ again, where there is a want 
of the retreats incident' to buildings, they Uve 
in small companies intermingled with the common 
rook, with which they seem always to associate 
in terms perfectly friendly, and in the rookery 





988 

the mM of oeati» which the aoeomulation 
of yem coUeots, as a oo w ami substitute 
for the shelter of caves or niioed buildiogs. We 
have seen thre^r four nests placed underneath 
one of those larfi masses, which was hollowed out 
and added to beneath, so as to form a hollow 
apartment in which the various appropriate 
linings were deposited. 

The food of the Jackdaw is similar to that of 
its congeners, only being a bird of less strength 
than many of them ; its habits are in a manner 
modified to the power it possesses of procuring 
subsistence. Amidst cnltivation it associates with 
the common rook, and feeds on grains, roots, 
insects, &c.; or being a little more forward, 
it occasionally takes wha^ can«be procured in the 
bam and stable yards, or in the garden, while in 
the midst of cities and towns it is never at a loss, 
and will indiscriminately feed on almost any 
kind of ofial. It is a bird very easily tamed, and 
with moderate attention will continue for years 
to obey the call. It will alight on the head and 
shoulder, and take up an accustomed perch in 
the kitchen, in expectancy of its usual allow* 
ance. 

The geographical range of this species seems 
soarcdy to have been so much attended to as 
some of the preceding. Over Britain and Ireland 
it is general, but is wanting in many extensive 
tracts of the Outer Hebrides. In Europe it seems 
nearly equally common, but to what extent it 
ranges in Northern Asia, or of its limits, we are 
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ignorant. Temminck, in kis Supplement^ adds, 
that it k extremely common in mountainous 
parts of the Morea.* 

In country localities the J|^kdaw is a clean 
and agreeable looking bird, and the adult male, 
in the height of his breeding plumage, is not 
devoid of beauty, while the brfght and peculiarly 
pale coloured Iris always conveys an idea of 
activity and sprightilness, however much the 
plumage may be dulled by the dirt and shioke of 
towns. Length of the male about thirteen and a half, 
or fourteen inches ; erbwn of the head rich black, 
with violet reflections, flaming a circular cap or 
crown ; back part of the head, cheeks, nape, and 
sides of the neck, dark smoke gray ; the feathers 
loose and unconnected ;^upi)|5r parts, wings and 
tail, black, with blue and violet reflections ; the 
under parts blackish gray, nearly dull black on 
the chin, and with the tips, for nearly half an 
inch in breadth on the breast, paler ; the irides 
are clear grayish white, and add much to the 
lively appearance of the bird. The female is 
rather less, being only about thirteen inches in 
length, the markings on the head are rather less 
distinct, and the upper parts are of a blacl^ish 
gray, wHh violet refieotions. * Cream coloured 
and dusky varieties aTe not unfrequent $ the 
former presenting the characters of an albino 
having the irides red. Pied varieties also occur. 


• Supp. p. 6K 
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Hook, Cohvus pruoilbous. — Corvm frugile* 
gus^ Linn, 8fc,~*-^Common Book of British authors. 
— We have place^ the Common Rook last among 
the British species of Crows, because it varies 
somewhat in its gregarious habits, and by the 
bareness of the base of its bill, which by some 
ornithologists have been thought to be characters 
of sufficient importance to entitle it to a place 
genencatly In every respect, however, 

it is essenUct^ a Crtmt ind mg little differences 
of either stfutsinre mr tebits will only serve to 
connect Us own Adi seme of those nearly 
allied to it. 

The Common Rook is* pei^ps nomre connected 
with the park sceijeiy Britain than any other 
wild bird* The huge piles of its nest which dot 
the avenued approaches to the residences built in 
the end of the sixteenth end in the seventeenth 
centuries, are seen from a distance, and have a 
marked appearance on the character of the place, 
while the bustle and the noise of the rookery on 
a near approach is always interesting, and is 
protecte<!l by the owners as a fitting accessory to 
their chase or domain. In the manners of the 
gronp generally, there is a familiarity which leads 
many of its members to court the vicinity of 
cultivation and of habitations. Few rookeries 
exist at present far from some mansion, though 
this may be accounted for by the prevalence of 
the largest and finest timber occurring near the 
residence. At the same time, we are not aware 
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of any station existing in a ristired or secluded 
region of forest, or indlBod 00 doy %liich1ias riot 
a mansion of one kind or o^Or^ bfOWtal hall, oil 
lowly cotta|ie, within sight 
is at all times gregariphs; wbetii4^ during 
the season of 

always be aeeiu^^ latgOiiSpk^^ roost- 

ing 

aU. ‘ ^ 






$iS^ 


pU«8d ia>K 
niglitijr to noMNiiMHi^l^’ 
cas% le««rt dtflllf 
wooii'ofim UMBty --r^ T. 
•tetion, and KSael, 

.)]e]ter»> Tbeaesatdt^lifk 
fMding gEonnda* ' dftttk H 




short tktte M if dmmmtflm 
flights ara tidcea simottiMomf, ajui'lMl 
a conTaniMtialttohMv tMj)* % ittilrtji 
directly to ^ piifiH ’ 

The fbod df the Bcdh'tiMlitMll |H»< 
of aalsud tuttter fliiu 
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Jiave just described j carrion may be occasionally 
eaten, and we have trapped them with the bait of 
an egg, or a piece of bacon fat, but this forms the 
exception, and it may be stated as made up of 
^n% fruit, roots, worms, slugs, insects and 
tbeir lanrm. During the season of iiMvbatlon the 
neighboinhooit ftrnish^ an ample supply } when 
the. youpg an able to aceompany their parents, 
«^»ons m made to a dUtanoet and previous 
npMiig of the gyuns, the muirs are mudi 
ak tins time the wild berries are 
ipetiea cd large caterpillars 
gwiB^peai, they descend to 
CMsaiue,^. tobrtderaUe quantity ; 
* it^»~|iq(ato od turnip 
;«ttae|pcd»..a&d 
^.wiuteiv 
biAwivbatoTer 
i-fllihe 



t .'the 
nto 
Qtumf 
f^guided to 
sfimdMdershoot, 
i[lg|9^tl^<tbiaiKi” 
-Aaotoer 
iMUi^abeen 

y,fil«M*ed l»y and a crop 

t\iu8 may be tnateriaHjijJ^ui^de ' TJieae depreda- 
tions are by far the most Beriousji but in general a 
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little watching would prevent or lighten them, 
for neither the grain nor the root is sought after 
when vegetation has somewhat advanced, and we 
consider the destruction of slugs, and the grubs, 
or larvee of the insects, which feed on the roots 
of the various grains and grasses, and there* 
fore affect our crops and pastures, as at least 
compensating for their destruction or injury to 
the produce of the fields. *‘In a few districts 
orders for extirpation have been issued. These, 
in some instances, have not been followed out, 
in others their execution has been regretted, but 
even the addition of thd destruction made among 
the young when they havjs left the nest, and are 


termed << branehers,’* as a matter of sport to some, 
and as arliides of to Jutve bemi1iiso|G* 
qaiBt to ofaeokt tbeit hi the 

the species 
w^know of 

wUkoetacorreiipmidbg^fiJ]^ of^lboee 

them* Exoept^iuoh ^as are modern date, the 
age of the eal^IisiimeiKO seems nearly coeval 
with that of the trees On which they rest, and it 
is very seldom, indeed, that we learn of«a oom'^ 
plete extirpation^^ Vtlhiges and towns have, in 
many instance^ arisen around their colonies, but the 
inhabitants will only quit their tenerabie resting 
place^on the rOttiOval Of the trees themsetves, and 
if left thus unmolests^ wiU continue to assemble 


at their stated times^ and perfi)rm their allotted 
duties, seemingly unoonsoiOus Of the most crowded 
and noisy thoroughfares; Both BdTnburgh and 
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Glasgow oaQ> at this day» ^bibit their rookeries 
withio their well-peopled bounds. 

We ai;e not aware that the geographical range 
of this bird has been attended to with any, more 
precision than the last In the British islands it 
is generally disbributed^ preferring^ however, the 
cultivated dbtricts, decreasing towards ihe north, 
and being always least abundaht In the atf^* or 
wooded mountainous regions. Out of Britain it 
bas been mentioned to be frequent in tem^rate 
European regions, and to extend to Asi^ and 
according to the .list in M. Temminck's Supple- 
ment^ is enumerated as a bird of Japan. 

. 'Hie complete plumage of the Rook is, like that 
of the preceding, clean, glossy, and beautifol, a 
clear black, with bhie and violet reflections ; the 
feathers of the head and neck, with their webs, 
decomposed, and the texture loose and silky. 
The greatest difference in form exists in the bill, 
which is more tapering aqd slender towards the 
point, fbrmed for digging, rather than a wedge or 
lacerating instrument. The nostrils are not covered 
by the. iticumbent narrow feathers, and the base 
of the bJU moKl qhin jure bare, covered ^nly by a 
meked sc^ly shin./ In the young birds, previous 
tq the flrst moults ther|^umage tm these parts Is 
siniSar to the o^er 6 k>ws, and the denudation 
seems tp^be a very necessary provision when they 
have to provide for themselvei, oecurring natu- 
rally aud not by wearing, evidently intended 
to.prev^nt annoyaime /km wet seit, adhering 
to the feathers; in the nestShg states and during 
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summer and autumn their food is not sought 
where this would be a hindrance, and by the 
time the fellows are turned up, and the fields 
bare^ the plumage near the bill is in a state not 
to be incommoded. 

The Rook is subject to variety, entirely white, 
of a sienna colour of different degrees of intensity, 
and often beautifully pied* 

In the next form which is now considered as 
entitled to a sub-generic appellation, after being 
long since placed by Brisson as such, and again 
withdrawn and replaced according to differing 
views of his followers, we have a continuation of 
the habits of the lesser or ^eaker true Crows, but in 
conjunction with a lengthened tail, and very short 
wings, of which the first quill is rather abruptly 
narrowed towards the tip. In consequence, they 
do not possess the power of a strong or oftCh 
soaring flight, as among the former, but proceed 
in jerking curv€», and with a short often repeated 
stroke* The colours of the plumage are brighter 
and more contrasted. They live in pairs, or 
asemsble in parties to the amount of the broods 
of the past year. Their habits are arboreal, at 
the same tiole they are partial to the tieinity,of 
cultivation* Very few species are known $ those 
whieh were formerly inolnded being now sepa- 
rated among other genera. 

Pica, Srissmk^Gei/urk Bill and 

feet as in corvni ; tall much lengthened and 
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eim^teds with ihe fourth quill long- 
est| the two {rt^oediug gnuhitttiug, the first 
short, and narrowing fbr two*thirds of ib 
length. Pita mekmoleuca. 

Europe, America, Asia. 



The Magpie, Pica M£LANOLBucA.-^Chrrti5 
piea^ Linn. ^ Garvuhm picUs, Temm. Supp. p. 
63^Magpte of Stiti^ au^ton. ^ Although the 
principal colours of the Magpie are only tWo, yet 
from the manner in which they are, contrasted, 
and from the brilliant reflected tints by which 
they are Taried, it is perhaps one of our most 
beautiful birds, while ib presence in the midst of 
cultivation, and !b active and rather forward 
manners, render it in many countries a favourite, 
while in others it is looked upon with a kind of 
superstition. The natctnd localities of the Mag- 
pie seem to be a disttict partially wooded, 
where there are no vast'tracb of forest do tftoun- 
•blitous elevadon, but ground, through which 
it can ramble, and where it caBU find shelter at 
night or from the storm, In the natural grdves 
with which it is interspersed. In Bribin, it is 
now nearly a constant attendant ^Itivation, 
and is very geneia% distributed except in the 
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northt or in very alpixie dkitriets, where the ele- 
vation becomea too greats and the fnreet range 
too extended. Like its congeners^ it would even 
seem to delight in the vicinity of population, 
perhaps in some degree attracted by the food 
which is there presented to it, and the neighbour- 
hood of villages, or the treeis which generally 
surrouad the farm steading, are almost sure to be 
tenanted' lyra pair at least of these active birds. 
There they stadon their nest, and a particular 
tree year after year for that purpose is selected, 
plantations and woodi of limited extent being 
also frequently chosen. AnKmg all our hative or 
mtrodueed trees, the aa^ is that most frequently 
built iqmn ; there .was an ancient law or regula- 
j^ioQ in Scotland, whereb^ teopats were obliged to 
plant and rear a certain number of ash trees round 
the form-steading, and acoordingly most of thp^e 
sftes are sairounded by some venerable trees of 
this speeles on which the Pies love to build, and 
tb| providence of this tree instiqh situations may 
be* he cause, without any particular partiality in 
the birds existing for it. The nest is generally 
planed ^bigh on a topnaost branch, so* weak as 
scarcely to baa? the Hfkgbt of aboyi but at other 
times fo hfjpve seen it j^ued at a moderate be%bt 
frotqi (be ground, i|n low shrubbery trces^ in pdi 
overgrown hedgee> and a goosebeny bush i$ in 
one instance rfepirded as bearing the burden^ for 
seveM yearst . ajUUcture Cf due nest la yi^ry 
different from tbati|<ff tjhe trpja(^trs ; indeia^n.dd’t 
of the usual cepnciu^ed nei^ strongly bu|lt with 





SfevJMftoiilPJr oowM «Tap irttb *a 
atm UMlIjerWiJ.tvo oppotite 
I«ft &» access and tgtmt soa^l n 
SQsro^ to admU t^e h(ind> and^wd hare scarady 
er9 exafdncd one 6f adthoot iwing con- 
scratebed and torn v^ku proeoring the 
bffK of dW^peatt as > mentioned, is 
dtwly b«>tt adth stiehSi but in addition it is 
ducUy dwl)ed with, otay^vadikih taaders it so 


stfongaa on a higb tree to.resiat the efibcts of 
ordlnairy shott the inside is commonly lined 
with.^e dried gtasaes. In this counby, the 
lyiagpis, though breeding so near to houses, is a 
watchful and shy bird, ansing^m its persecution, 
and fiegnently att^ptdd destructiini pn account 
of its depredations upon the game, and the inmates 
of the poultiy yard f but in aoasoof tbe European 
countries where it is protpoted, it becomes ftmiliar 
apd devoid of iesf. Ip Norway, Mr Hewitson 
tells us, “ It is on the most familiar terms ^th 
the inbabitanto, picking close about their doors, 
and aoipedmea walking inside their houspsi It 
abounds in thg ,tpwn of Drontheim, making its 
nest on the chotclms<andt, wwehouses. Fey iarm 
houses are vithopt,%i^v«fal of tbpm breeding 
under tl^e, eavea, , tbeiy pest suppp^ by the 
spout.”* I^fr Laing^i^mi^ this: « The Mag- 
hmwes in a half tame state, 
and are never pelted by the ofaildren.”f What a 


* of Kool. sad Bat, «. p. dtt. 
t l4^*i Beiid«iic^ in 2!^orwajrg|i. IIK 



tlf« UMi ex- 

^ imtiehAkl btrd in 
this ’]peMll n!r^ltpp)ro&6h 

within at leaKt^iMtfty^J^rdi. Its^d is sitnOar to 
that of the' Me Crowi^ eaitiok^ ^fbrm(i% the 
smallest '}i6ttloxi it ; lifee the Jat^kdaW, it is 
mach given to {)}anid€r the hests of dlheV birds 
which do not 'possess hdffioidiit strength to combat 
the aggressoi^e 

In geographiosl distribution the range is ex- 
tensive. It is fl<e(}tiefil 1n temperate countries 
where the locality is sHttable, and reaches can^ 
siderably to the north. It extends, we bblieve, 
to Northern Asia. Acc|prding to Temminck's 
Supplement, it is widely iroread over the Morea, 
while In Jf^mn it is exactly ^he same with the 
bird of Europe.* It seems also to be found in 
the interior of China, though to what extent we 
are ignorant.f In America the bird was deseribed 

Wilson, but specimens brought home by the 
Aro|ic expeditions were considered distinct, and 
named C* Hudsmuius by Mr Sabine, in which 
state the Prince of Musignano in his latest com- 
parative view is still inclined to Itesp them* We 
have compared a northern specimeu> but do not 
perceive differences sufficient to entitle separa- 
tion) and by alt our modem omithoiogists, with 
the exception above named^ M are borne out in 
this view. Dr itichsfdson Itates it as a resident 


* Mon. Sapp. p. 68. 
f North. Ziodl. 1$. p. 202, note. 
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in tbe diilrieti of both sides of the Rocky 
M<W(tllabaiSi bnl it is ntti on the Attantic coasts, 
or near Hddson’s Bay. 

The Nutorackeb, the last British bird entering 
among the CarviruBf was sepalrated generically 
ftom the true Crows by Brisson^ under the title 
ot Nueiftaga* For a long period only one species, 
that of Europe, was known. Lately Mr Gould 
figured another very closely allied from the 
Himalaya range, and ik& Prince of Mdsighano 
and Mr Audubon have tiow ranked the Canm 
CdunManta of Wilson along with them. The 
form is a very remarkable one, uniting the struc- 
ture of the Crows urilh somo of the habits of a 
Scansorial bird. ^ ^ 

NocirBAOA, Stisi^CfeHerie ctonicMv.— Bill 
nearly straight, cblmen rounded, And ilfgfady 
entering among the frhntal fealhetn, tather 
dilated at the base, thn point blnttt ; it|ngs 
long, fonrUi and fifth qollb longest and 
equal, first, second, and thiid, gradnitltlDg ; 
tar(ua and fbet strong { the hentee the and 
olair equalling die first in'lengdl } die centre 
And hind clAw hmg. It. earj/oattiMa. 

Enrcqie, Asint in North AmArion 

by C. eolumbianas. * * *' 
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Common Nimj^hracm^ carto- 

CATACTBS, Srm.~C0v^$,€ar3/oo^iUif^ I^nn. 

•^Catyooatactu^t WiU.^jf{uUfraeker, J^uterc^ 
Crow of British auihors^As A British birdi Noiy 
few instances are on record of the Nutcracker 
having been seen or captured. The Allowing 
may be mentioned : two noted by Montagne»-^ 
one UUed in North Devon, the other in C<m» 
Wall ; and, in addition, Mr Selby etates that the 
bird was once seen in Northumberland in Nether^ 
witton Wood. Of its habits we desiderate much 
a correct account from observation ; so far as the 
works of authors describe the bird, we know it to 
be gregarious, that it liequents wooded alpine 
regions, feeding partiall^aon the kernels of bard 
seeds, and on insects ; breedfng id the holes of 
decayed trees, and occasionally ascending their 
trunke in a climbing manner. 

This is the account Temminck gives us, Mr 
Se}by> in a note, has stated, on the authority of 
his toothert who met with a large flock in a forest 
in Switzerland, composed of pinasters and stone 
pines, thf|4 they were busily engaged feeding on 
the seeds oenbdncd in the coneA»** The locality 
of the Himalaya bM in genend confirms these 
ac^onqts, 

Crown of the head and pnge ,bla$ikish brown ; 
the quills black, with a narrow tip of white on 
some of the last, feathers of the bend of the wing 
and on the shoulders tipped with whiter the tail 
• Vol,hp^68. 
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14 p«|t|f whM» 

tikPrWtM the 

of t^e plumage rich umbei^browu^ unlkt u pfi^lish 
tingei living tiie tip of each ftatber i|iiri^#ith 
a large oral spot of white ; on the timOlil»lbe apots 
are narrow> but under the eye% and on the aides 
of the neck) they are nearly oonfiuent In this 
species the bill is atraighter and more subulate than 
in that from alpine Indiui and the claws on thi 
centre and hinder toes are much more slender 
and lengthened* Length rather more than eleven 
inches. 

The Jays composing the ne^ct snb-fomily of the 
CamdiBf are generally of much more gaudy 
plumage than any hf the preceding^ and at the 
same time are more arboreal in their habits. 
The old genus has been divided into sub^genera, 
some of which from warn latitudes are of very 
beautiful plumage. Our British example belongs 
to the old form, or true Jays, a group which 
rather affiects a temperate and sub^dptim region, 
and of which the principd extra European species 
have been chiefly found in the mountainous re** 
gions of India. 

Gaarulus, Wilhighby^'-^Qenerk duiraeUerM. 
— Bill rather short» atraight at the base^ tip 
bent and distinotiy notched, commissure 
straight, nostrils covered and protseted by 
short bristly feathers | wings rounded, first 
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^«i(Br.^Head«reste(l, plqmage loow. ’<ltoope, 
iA8ia.‘ 


THE EUROPEAN JAY. ' 

GoTTvltu gkadarius. 

PLATE* Xni. 

Corvul gland&rius, Zinn, — Pi6a gl%ndaria, JCfi^ft.~.Gur» 
ralua, Briss. — . Jay of British authors. 

Th£ common Jay is perhaps ooe of our most 
beautiful birds. The general tint of his plumage 
is chaste and pleasing^ it is finely contrasted by 
the deep black of the wings and Hail, and the 
brillic^nt hue of the feathers composing the spuri* 
ous pinion enlivens the whole beyond the^general 
brillianoy of our northern birds. To these may 
be added the quick and lively habit of the bird, 
and altogether he is an ornament and acceptable 
tenant of our woods. In the wooded districts of 
the south we believe the Jay Is frequent ; as we 
proceed northwkrd, it becomes much more local, 
though by no means rare where it is founds fre- 
quenting generally the older wood around private 
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8eat8>and in parks^ and some of the forests in the 
middle Highlands. It is common both in Perth 
and ArgylUhires, but we are not sure that it ex- 
tends to the forests of the far north. In Ire- 
land it inhabits some of the more southern coun- 
ties. The Jay Is strictly arboreal in its habits, 
seldom settling on the ground, and never, we 
believe, feeding there in the manner of the True 
Crows. The food, nevertheless, consists of nearl\ 
all the materials furnished by the forest, garden, 
or farm yard, acorns and beech mast, with the 
seeds of the forest trees, sOmatitneh tHffefent 
tlUi of sceestfaes (he 

Ijir# «Mt 

clNllft ^ in wed« w ihiH 

iUmuy pif)nderod.^|Mtlicalu^ 'VaHoos wiril 
fink, r^ir Utk extfiOtiimi'm'iiMe 

early io the and thfthcMtnie And . 

cty of the VAteMw wifi, often of 

reapeodent' 

peanuwAtOf Hie fAtdeiiAr ca|lA4hM> AftHdfilk^Yo 
da&ginw jfteeiduiK i9 a ie 

not imeiifdiMetyt^nuioi^ «e hatA 0M h# 'a 
comtAf)t,t4q|>«i^ty of eeritig tttem, tkk xvhen 
vMitiog.wiiwe they aboemde^ «« taVe tdtlighted 
in WAtohing thdr inAti«erA.i They Are fthitators 
artifieUlly, aoall the Chnkifteare, btft Hot nata- 
rally we think, and ‘trerhaYe itot heard In a wHd 
Btate .ithw notea than whwt would by nbsi be 
termed rtAher diieordant, no appAArance of the 
“ low eoBg" in spring mentioned by Montague ; 
still we know that gentleman to bare been a 
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close and accurate observer, and we would not 
wish to impugn his accuracy. Wberf kept tame, 
which they very soon become, and allowed suffi- 
cient room, they are agreeable pets, become 
familiar, playful, and impudent, and possess tbe 
faculty of imitation to a considerable extent, 
some of them so accurately as to have deceived 
both man and beast, if we may believe all the 
recorded anecdotes. 

The Jay builds on trees, and constructs a nest 
almost intermediate between those of the Crown 
and Thrnahes. . It is formed externally of sticks, 
speaker, however^ Aan that of the 

;/n« 0gg$t M in aiieilf 

« bkiMied Trf4fi' 

(SeepI«te2XVIIt) ' ' 

^ iMiea4> and eromi of tii« iaiA a6riiiM 
^.bhwI^feattmnrlMhtnd lengthened, 

entlt eieoidle ai ^eaaute oi* etdltoltitt, 
whi)^ «dda BWoh toi the Kvely apiManmce'of the 
birdk,! Fi!Mi,lha corners of the moi^ Aere is a 
large black oval j^toh or motatecbe. CtiidilHg 
belov tJte a]]ficckil»-«i eaoh side of the t^. 
The up|)«^ parts of the body, exc^ the rimiH 
are pal, hrQwnieh purple red, having a petshlllit'. 
and agre^e opaque appeatance. The uhlfor 
parts are of the aame colour, but paler, and'ihade 
in the centre into a reddish yellow-white, becd^- 
ing puna, white on. the under tail coverts. The 
ruipp and upper tail coverts are also of this same 
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pure tint. The greater quills are bluish blacky 
the outer webs pale grayish white. The secon^ 
daries are black, the basal half of the outer webs 
pure white, forming a conspicuous mark on each 
wing. The tertials are also black, having the 
base of the last bright chestnut-brown. The 
feathers composing the bastard wing and greater 
coverts, beautifully barred with black and bril- 
liant blue, forming a lovely ornament, which is 
much prized by the angler. Tail black at the 
base, with the appearance of bars from the struc- 
ture of the feathers, and sometimes there exhibit- 
ing a trace of blue. The legs and feet are pale 
reddish, or flesh red* The general length is from 
thifieen to fourteen inches, c 

Another sub-flimlly shewingi^tUe Teuuirostral 
with a single' Bfltlah cxamlrie^ . 

wh^k umlrn nt m W' yh 

Chovgb,.or , ... 

chsil^ Mni wade ta 

Sfaabe^ilii^in Sflng-Leaf, bi» coMid^^ 
typieat of one genuK th#1d^d«of tfloine 
^^wiOjg be dius 

cbanatcMMd.* 


-‘‘-eh HhukH gmdually 
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arched for the whole length ; tomia entire ; 
nostrils covered with thick*, short, strong 
plumes, regularly rounded off at the extre- 
mity ; rictus bristled ; wings long ; quills 
irregularly graduating, fourth longest ; tail 
slightly rounded ; tarsi and feet strong and 
short; claws strong. F. graculusy leucop^ 
terus. 

Europe, Asia, New Holland. 


The Chou6h op Red-legged Crow. — Fre- 
GiLUS Graculus, Cuvier , — Corvus graculus^ 
Linn, Pyrrhocorax graculus^ Temnu — jRcrf- 
legged Crow^ or Cornish Chough, of modern 
— This very handsome bird is locally 
distributed, but is perhaps nol; so rare as has been 
generally accoamed. In this country it only 
freq^entjii sea-coasts, never venturing far inland, 

ftom oo tiie C&|U»ent» where Alpii:^ 

iilland di4fiots are in part in^l^ted by them, in 
Britdn, the rocky coasts cf mron and Cornwall, 
various parts of Walesi of the adjacent 

isle% are southern looaliUcs; in Scotlandi St 
Abb’s Head on the eastern side, a&d the shores 
of Wigtonshire and Galloway on the western, Sre 
frequented i^and we leam that it reaches even the 
Hebrides. In Ireland, Mr Thompson writes, it 
frequents the sea-ooast chiefly, and occurs in cer- 
tain localities, in the north, soutb^^end east of Ire- 
land." But that part where wo have seen it most 
VOL. II. r 
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abundant is in the Isle of Man, an island of coij> 
siderable extent,* and having precipitous coasts for 
at least two-thirds of its circumference* Round 
these shores it is so common that we once pro- 
cured nearly thirty specimens in a forenoon* The 
habits of the bird, as well as the flight, manner of 
alighting among the rocks and fissures^ very 
closely resembles those of the Jackdaw; so 
much so, that when we firsf enjoyed the satisfkc- 
tion of seeing this bird on a part of the mainland 
where they were not so frequent^ we mistook 
th^ dight fbr tfaatr the IMrcb and 

oppmiaii^ of we 

then oonsidttNd a very rme ««|^b^pso of 
tMir lege first und^tv^ us. ^ ^Dortiif Ihe 
breeding season, when isa have ohiefly seen th^ 
birds, we found ihim almost ^nstantly eh the 
coast near the caves and flssnrii where the nests 
were placed; and they were very seldom seen 
more than a quarter of a mile inland, but they 
made excursions so &r, alighting among the rocky 
parts of the uplmid sheep pasture, andioooasion- 
ally ibedihg and waUung on the dry pasture itself, 
where they appeared to procure insects, their 
Stomachs*" betttg oKiefly at this time filled with 
coleoptera. It is also* said to feed on grains and 
berries ; and We are not aware of any particular 
food afforded by the rocky British coasts which 
hi that country so peeniiarly attracts them to 
such localities, while on the Continent, the Alpine 
ranges on the borders of the snow-line are their 
usual haunts. Colonel Montague, who kept one as 
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a pet in his garden, and whose account, given in 
his Supplement, will be found interesting, states, 
His natural food is evidently the smallest in« 
sects, even the minute species he picks out of the 
crevices of the walls, and, searches for them in 
summer with great diligence. The common grass- 
hopper is a great dainty, and the fem-cba^r is 
another scarce but favourite morsel. Worms aVe 
wholly rejected $ he sometimes eats barley with 
the pheasants, and never refuses hempseed.” 

When the situation of, the nests was ap** 
proaohed, no restiecfsness or anxiety was 
exhitgtfti*. in rents of the 

rook% in ^0 ep^oee of thn cavesr or in oirer- 
ledges of roekj^ built nsuoh 
nUMiner as those oT the^rue Croirtk Theeggs^ 
from dve to seven in number, are of a yer^ter 
or bluiiA green, sj^tted and blotched with blackish 
brown, some specimens nearly resembling those 
of the Jackdaw, and apparently sulgect to nearly 
the same variation. As previously stated, this 
species^n^abits the alpine parts of the European 
Continent, and most probably extends to the 
mountainous portions immediately across the 
frontier, being found in India and Hirndlaya.* 
This beautiful species is entirely of a deep 
glossy black above, with steel blue and green 
reflections ; plumage on the head and neck rather 
loose and tinted with purple j underneath, of a 
deep and uniform tint with less lustre. The 
bill is of a brilliant vermilion red, strongs 
' Teqnm, Sup. i. 70. 
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bending for the whole length, and without any 
trace t)f a notch ; the plumes covering the nos- 
trils are close and stiff, and appear as if rounded off 
with scissors on the bill. L^gs and feet are of the 
same brilliant tint with the bill, and are strongly 
formed ; the claws brownish blacky crooked and 
strong f the development of the wjings ai|d tail 
large and powerfbl, the flight consequently light 
and buoyant; ahdnt The 


bill and Iqga of the you|^ 
tiOieAel 


Iqga of the youM 




We have reaehed^tW^tiflOOga the 

Omrmttiii Uie Sturnidm^0li^ $^t^^ two 

apeeias qnly holding a J^laoe^JsKlfe wtnsh list, 
wu tiutdl be able to eneer buV slightly into the 
forms of the varioils genera which compose it 
The birds at present fneluded in it are almost all 
above the middle sizer they are chiefly grega- 
rious groups, and mkny of them feedmu^ on the 
ground. The oolours of the fdmnage are ricffi 
and vartedt genmvdlyt however^ dark» and Winning 
through dl tlmbOantifidgindatlObsof lda«k^blue, 
and greent When relieved by other tints, it is 
by broad^'masses of crimson andyellow, in a few 
instances of white* The first member we have 
to notice is the Common Starling, according to 
Swainsen forming the Conirog^l^ well as typical 
form fkmily, and exemplified in the genus. 


SrtJBnos, Lim* Oenerio charaetm* — Bill 
depressed from the bass; culmen rounded, 
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and entering the feathers of the forehead; 
wings rather lengthened, first quill very short, 
second longest, the olhers giiaduating; tail 
short, inclining to be forked, tips of the 
feathers divaricating ; feet strong, terrestrial. 
vu^aris. 

Asia. 



Thu Cqmiion Starling^ Sturggs vunGAUss, 
Zinn* Star0 itr StarUnff qf Bf%tUh rntdior^^ 
This lieautiflil bird is an abundant inhabitant of 
many parts of Britain, but is not equally disirir 
buted, though it eitend# from the most southern 
parts to the Hebrides. The rocky sea'coast, old 
castles, and ruined buildings, and the wood In 
parks or in cultivated districts where St is aged, 
and abounds in hollow and decayed trees, are 
their favourite breeding places, and there mapy 
pairs nestle together, according to the conveni* 
ences of the station* At other seasons the lowest 
lying districts seem to be their &vourite lesorbi^ 
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and what 

in SkNE^Iliyad hc^ln are fr^uented 

often by vtmmenito asaooiating with the 

rook and pigectt}i| dying with them, "deeding 
in their company. They rhott ib WlHoilr beds, 
or reeds by the sides of lakes, or in tearshes, and 
an hour before dusk is the most favourable time 
to see their beautiful and varied evolutions, ex* 
tending far from, and around their station, and 
to a considerable height ; the flock at one time 
appearing an irregular and jitraggling company, 
and at another wheeling into one dalk and com* 
pact mass, so close as scarcely to be seen through. 
In Holland we observed this bird in immense 
troops during autumn, shewing its propensity for 
a low4ying and watej*}' cfluntry. There they might 
be seen in every meadow, — ^if distinction could be 
applied to a country which for miles and miles 
shewed an extent of rich low pasture land, sepa* 
rated only by ditches or a canal, — ^keeping company 
with Rooks and Lapwings, and roosting at night 
in the immense reed beds sklHing the meres or 
looks, breeding about the churches and buildings 
having spires, and sometimes in the old pollard 
willows^ In many parts of Scotland where 
they do not breed, they are migratory, appear* 
ing in autumn and spring; but near her old 
towers nnd castles, now mostly in ruins, a few 
pairs may be seeti» giving life to the generally 
grays characters of these buildings. It may 
be vemarkM, however, that on the north coasts 
of Scotland) and in the ^Hebrides, the Starling 
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tv>0|ts,amoQf^|))w to^hk ^ IN «n<l 
acc«i)pimodat09 

southern rooaliog Btur asitai^^iiforthe 

nest various plane? «re obo<H»n, In the stations 
we have ?nentiane(ly the f<^cky eaVas and fissures 
are chos^ and it is rather an unlooketUbr medley 
of forms to fijtid the Boek*dove and Cennorant 
nestling with the Starlings in the same great eaWiy, 
within the distance of a few yards* Mr %bu3gilli« 
vray also mentionsi that he has found their nests 
in large winding holes in grassy banks of an 
unfrequented islet, which I conjecture to have 
been originally formed by rats.” Ruined builds 
ings and aged trees are in other parts the most 
favourite stations, and where these are awanting, 
a pigeon-cot, the aSutmcSits of a bridge^ or any 
large and exalted, not much frequented building, 
is also occupied by them. 

From the difference in the plumage of ihe 
immature birds, some confusion has arisen, and 
species have been multiplied, while the name of 
solitary thrush being mistakenly applied to the 
young, has caused the introduction into our 
faumi of the genus PHrocimla, Tlie^male, in 
adult winter or complete autumnal plumage, is of 
a rich velvet black, splendidly lightened with 
refieotions of greet, blue, and purple, and having 
each feather tipped with a tris^ngi^ or itar-like 
point of yellowislh or reddish white. As the 
breeding season advance^ these lips fell by 
which ^e feathers b^me narrower or « more 
hackled, and ihe tints Of the bead and neOk^ hnd 
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portion of tha lower parti» boeome of a 
aolfom dark baring the reflectiona still more 
hriiliaiitly kept up ; on the backi wlhgf,^ and tail 
eovertS) the pale tips and edges still remain. 
The shoulders and wing oorerts are Uack^with a 
predominance of purple reflections; the secon- 
daries are grayish black, margined with deep 
shining greenish black, and exterior again to that 
with reddish white, which, however, is lost during 
the breeding state. The quills are grayish black, 
with dark outer webs, and a pale reddish white 
margin. The tml short, but full and broad, is of 
the same colour, and has the shafts and a dark 
margin distinctly marked, and is completed by 
the same coloured palei^ edge. The bill is gam- 
boge yellow, darker towards the base. The feet 
and legs reddish *browD. In the female the 
colours are nearly similar, but during the breed- 
ing season, tlie pale tips of the feathers are not so 
completely lost.^ Length of a specimen now be- 
fore us. is about nine inches. 

The young are nearly of a uniform hair brown, 
paler beneath, and having the secondaries and 
greater coverts edged with rufous or yellowish 
white* Sbmetimes the upper parts are glossed with 
green reflections. Cream*coloured varieties occur. 

The other British genus belonging to this 
fkmily ii Poitor of Temminck, considered by 
Swainscm as the IknHroitml type. They are 
confined chiefly tathe warmer dbtricts of Africa 
and Asia. It is thus eharacterixed : 



rose colobrbs pastor. m 

T?A9fOl^i.Temmin^-^ Genetie 
Bill d^predsed at the base^ tip <iiot(^d ; 
Ving8 long, first quill short, seooud and 
third longest; tail short, ineliuiDg to be 
forked ; feet strong, gressof iaL 
Type.— Pof^or roseua, 

Europe, Asia, Africa. Habits gregari* 
ous, feed much on the ground. 


ROSE COLOURED PASTOR. 

Pastor roseua^ — Temm. 

PLATE XIV. 

Turdus roseusi Ztim. --ferula rosea, — Pastor 

roseus, TVryon. ^Rose Cdourcd Ouzel, Thrush, or 
Pastor of British authors. 

This rare and beauUful bird is one of our 
straggling visiters from warmer climes, and in 
the instances recorded of its capture, Starlings 
were often associated witii it. The habits, so far 
as we know, resemble those of the StumidcB. 
They feed gregariously, in great part on insects 
and their larvae, particularly the and 

they breed in the holes of trees and in old 
walls. Several Instances of this bird occurring in 
England are recorded, also a few iasianoes of its 
capturejn Scotland^ and Mr ThomfisoiiaiaeDtions 
it as oceasiomdly visiting Ireland* . Jxl the> south 
of Europe it is bet with firequently^ and appears 
with more regularity, and we have frequently 



receive kom mioti# |>arts of India 

s^nd A|rka.r . 

In tba male^ ibe bead ia adorned with a full 
creat of lodgi Jooaei ailky feathersi which/ 
the neck| cbiiii throaty and npper part of the back, 
are deep black, having purple and green reflec- 
tion^. Tbe middle part of the back, rump, breast, 
and lower parts, are of a delicate rose red. In a 
young bird fi*Qin India, there is no indication of 
a crest The upper parts are of ||dull brown, 
darker where the black occurs. The under parts 
dull white, clearer in the centre of the belly. 

FRINGILUD^. 

Our next group is that of the Pringillidae, or 
Finches, composed of birds possessing great 
perfection of fbrm, or a very considerable deve- 
lopment of all tbe members ; as a group they are 
distributed in all countries, are abundant, and 
often appear in large flocks. They are admired 
for their clean appearance and docile manners, 
and many are in request and are kept in confine- 
ment on account of their song. They feed chiefly 
on grains and seeds, or on the kernels of stone 
fruits, for the purpose of breaking which the 
bill is in some genera constructed of inunense 
strength. During tbe season of incubation, the 
food is insects, or their larvee ; and the number 
of this race of beings po# destroyed Is almost 
incredible. In tbe flrst f|ub;family, the Coeeo^ 
ihrausiimt W6 see the development of the biU 
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carried tb its Uttdcst extent tti the AfHcati genus, 
Pt/renesAif and that to which our British form 
belongs is not fhr deficient, and is represented 
by CdcCotAraustes of Brisson, thus characte- 
rized. 

CoccoTHRAUSTES, BriiS^^Gmmc chafOders. 
— Bill very strong, large, rathndible entire 
at the tip, the commissure bending without 
any rudmaentary tooth or undulation $ head 
larger wings rather long and pointed \ first, 
second, and third quills longest, and slightly 
graduating ; tail short, nearly square or 
forked. 

Types^ L (7. Europem^ 2. vespertinay 8. we-v 
lanura, * a 

iVbte. — 1. Europe, 2. North* America, 3. Asia. 
Breeds on trees. 


THE HAWFINCH. 

Coccothraustes vulgaris, — Flsmino. 

PLATE XV. 

I^ia coccothrauBtes, JUnn, — Fringilla coecothraustcf , 
Teism.-->-CoccothniUBtes vulgaris, Fleming^ SeWg ^ — 
Cpcf^thrauBt^ Europeus, iSjuMrifti— Grosbeak, or Haw^ 
of British authors. 

'Tats distinctlj^tnarked species wcs until la^y 
considered as a winter visitiint to our island, hhd 
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only at uncertain and unequal intervals; it has, 
however, >een lately ascertained to 'breed in 
some parts of the south, but seems extremely 
local, while in other parts it appears occasionally, 
and generally in the winter and spring. For the 
notice of the permanent residence and nidification 
of this bird in England, we are indebted to Henry 
Doubleday, Esq. who communicated his observa- 
tions made in the vicinity of Epping Forest,^ to the 
Magazine of Zoology and Botany.*^ This gentle- 
man has most obligingly furnished our own col- 
lection with specimens of the birds, with the nest 
and eggs procured in the same neighbourhood, 
and we must now resost to this source for infor- 
mation, having never hid the satisfaction of seeing 
the bird alive, or in^ts natural localities. Mr 
Doubleday considers that their extreme shyness 
has hitherto kept us in Ignorance of their habits. 
Their principal food in Epping Forest is the 
seeds of the hornbeam, {carpmus beCulus,) also 
the kernels of haws, plumb stones, laurel berries, 
&c* and in summer green peas, from the gardens 
in the vicinity of the forest. The situation of 
the nest is various, but it is most commonly 
plac^*m an old. scrubby white thorn bush, 
often in a very exposed situation. They also 
frequently build on the horizontal arms of large 
oaks, the headf of pollard hornbeams, in hollies, 
and occasionally op Hr trees in plantations, the 
elevation of the nest vailing from five to twenty- 
five^ or thirty feet It ia composed of dead twigs 
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of oakf honeysuoklei See. lined with fine roots 
and a little hair, the whole very loosely {Ait to- 
gether. The eggs, from four to six, ate of a pale 
olive green, spotted with blank, and irregulary 
marked with dusky brown. During winter they 
congregate in flocks, but at pairing time separate ‘ 
again. The song is of little compass ; and Mr 
Daubleday states that, like the Linnets about 
the season of separation, they congregate on 
a tree, and dtter a few notes in a soft tone, 
having some resemblance to those of a Bullflnch. 
According to Mr Yarrell, however, it possesses 
considerable imitative powers, for he states, on 
the authority of Mr Bartlet, that a female << sun^ 
the notes or the Linnet. But being afterwards 
hung out of doors, it leamdi to imitate the song 
ofablackbird.''* 

The occurrence of the Hawfinch in other {larts 
of England, so far os our information goes, is 
confined to stn^gUng parties or individuals, but 
the attention of our ornithologists may perhaps 
discover odier breeding stations besides Epping 
and Windsor, and the vicinity of Wolverhampton, 
where we have also records of its ntdifipation. 
In tile north it is a straggler, but has been 
killed and seen in the oountiibs of Durham and 
Cumberland, reaching across the bnrder tb 
Dumfriesshire ; fiirther north in Britain we do 
not know of its occurrence. In Ireland we have 
the authority of Mr Thompson for fts occasion^ 
appearance. In the north of Bur6{^ it appeara 
' « YerreU, British Birdt, i. p. 466. 
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also rare, more frequent in the southern countries, 
but not so much so as to enable us to say where 
its strongholds lie. Temminck states having re- 
ceived it iVom Japan. 

In the full plumaged male the colours are rich, 
*and decidedly marked, the space between the 
eye and rictus running in a narrow line above 
t^he nostrils and upon the base of the maxilla, 
with an oval patch on the chin and throat, are 
deep black; the crown, cheeks, and rump, are 
pale chestnut ; the colour palest on the forehead, 
and of a browner tinge on the rump ; a collar of 
bluish gray surrounds the nape, while the centre 
of the back and shoulder are deep umber-brown, 
shading into the tints of the collar and rump ; 
the breast, belly, and ^ent, are pale purplish red ; 
the axillary feathers, and under tail coverts, pure 
white ; the quills and secondaries are deep black, 
tinted with steel blue reflections ; the first four 
quills having a narrow bar of white on their inner 
webs, which is more broadly continued upon the 
same parts of the secondaries ; the ends of the 
lesser quills and secondaries are truncated, and 
have the webs elongated at the tip on the outer 
side ; tlie outer webs of the secondaries are loose, 
and unconnected ; the tail is short, und very 
nearly square ; the basal half of tlie feathers is 
black, extending on the outer feather for the 
whole length of the outer web ; the tips are 
white, the extent of that colour being gmter on 
the feathers towards the outside. . In. the living 
bird the bill is of a brownish pink; Wt Mr 
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Doubleday states, that in the breeding season it 
becomes deep blue. In the female the colours 
are less marked, and blend more into each other, 
while the black markings are less in extent, and 
are scarcely so deep in tint. In a young speci- 
men procured on the Continent^ the black on the 
throat is not apparent j the upper parts are yel- 
lowish brown, darker on the back, and having 
the tips qf the feathers with darker undulated 
bars ; under parts yellowish white, on the breast, 
belly, and flanks, spotted with crescent-formed 
marks of pale umber-browm 


The Greek Grojsbeak, or Greenfinch, 
CoccofTHRAUSTES CH£.ORis,*/7e^. — Loxia chlorisy 
WilL Ltnn,^Fringilla ehhriSf Temm.-^Coeco- 
thraustes chlorisy Flem. Selbg, and modem British 
ornithologists, — Chloris fiavigaster^ Swain* — 
Greenfinchy Grosbeak of British authors.^ Al* 
though Mr Swainson has placed this species as a 
sub-genus of Linaruty connecting that form with 
the Hawfinches, we have, nevertheless, placed it 
following the latter,^ and have not, for the present 
at l^t, adopted the sub-genus Chhrie*^ In form 
it approadies most closely to Coccadiraustesy and 
in its general habits it has also a very near alli- 
ance ; as an intermediate form it maj^still connect 
Linaritty without entevii^ it as a sub«genus, some 
of modifleationa or sub-genera being still im- 
perfectly known. * 

The Greenfinch is^ very generally distributed; 
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ovftF' jte Britain and in^^Ireland, 

i^eaqiientlng oidlWate^ districts in the vicinity of 
IlKf^^'and limited plantations. 'During winter 
tiiey congvegate in large flocks^ feeding on the 
atui^e:ground on various small seedsi tmd resort- 
ing towards nightfkll to the vicinity of the plants- 
ticms or eveigreens surrounding some mansion, 
flying for a time around^ and clustering, before 
taking up their Foost, on the top of some bare 
treei 'Eheir sleeping place is returned to night 
after night through winter, and the flock may 
be seen acffiembling and taking up the perches 
in the same bushes with great regularity. In 
spring} when paired, they resort to the garden 
and shrubbery, breed in th§ various cover which 
is there afforded^ aifd at this time the male 
may be seen in the morning rising with slow 
or Wvy strokes of wing, uttering his simple note, 
and performing his long winding flight peculiar 
to the season of love. The nest is placed at no 
great elevation, and is built rather carelessly, flie 
base being formed of small twigs or slender roots, 
the remainder of mosses often interwoven with 
wool, gnd lined with a few feathers or hair. The 
eggs are of a bluish or greenish white, spotted 
with dark purplish brown, and two broo^ are 
commonly hatched in the year. 

In Europ#the Greenflnch is distributed with 
nearly equd profusion as in Bfitain, decreasing 
towards the south and uortl^ and ceasing entirely 
in the extreme parts of the latter. It .was seen 
by Mr Strickland at Smynia, and by some, Japan 
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1^611 ddded leits gecjgrap^oftl raagei but 
firom the netes ef Temmiiick^ and the account 
wbibh Kitlits gives df its habits^ wa suspect ttat 
the species, as well as several others, when more 
closely examined, wiH be found ta be distinct in 
the different countries. 

In the female* the upper parts are more tinted with 
brown, and the yellow of the rump and breast is 
not so vivid. In the young the feathers are 
streaked along the centre with a darker shade of 
oil green, and there is little yellow on any part of 
the plumage. 

From these birds of powerful structure, both 
as regards their body and the bill, with itsaccom* 
panying bones and muscle^ we pass through 
many foreign genera having no British represen* 
tative, and arrive at those of more slender form. 
The first to be noticed is the Goldfinches or 
Siskins, CardueliSf Briss. which, although hitherto 
kept in one genus under the above scientific title 
of Brisson, have each a family dress as it were, 
which, in popular language, at once suffices to 
distinguish them* We possess one exi^mple of 
each, and the characters may be given as fol* 
iowsc 

CardubliS, Bfm^Gmerk ii|tomcOn’a**-Bill 
rather lengthened, compressed, attenuated, 
and sharp at the point; the edges of the 
mandible very slightly siouated, and bending 
towards the tip^ wings lengthened, pointed, 
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and having the fiqpt three quills nearijr equal 
tail short, and slightly forked ; tarsi short 
feet of moderate strength. 

Types, 1. C. ekgans, 2. Amencanus. 
jVoie. — 1. Europe, Alpine Asia; 2. America 
Africa. Habits arboreal, and to a certain 
extent scansorial. 


•PHB COMMON GOLDFINCH, 


Cardseba sk^ons.— S tbphems. 
FLATS XVI. 

Fhagiha. cMi#*> Xtsp. 

LStdVX*.' 


Tbottgti blaA add ydb#, dlaiributed 
and diatSmtt ar# pravalH^ oolodbr'ib 
the of (bi> gentle they hara»alil^ 

faatfly drew varied in a^idan ‘«ritlit«riiMdayd|l' 
ch^tmitr TMa tf Meft in oar native' foradiil»,n 
one «f the nKrit beaatdUl bhdt in the BtffMi flit, 
and wbicii odd* to itt appaaranee the aMjatrea. 
mbtttl of #Mi||r, ud atta^ment to it» maatee 
or iMitrliMW; *ne GoMdneh ‘hr a comaKni butt 
not at abbttdant apIdlMl', and doea noba^pear to 
the luge/’IM»ta'<irftitft the SMtto’and Idtoieto 
aittonble i ft h^ gitotoU^dhtribofed totbedMtIsh 
dettming fir ttoblMini tortordi tben^k 
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and disappearing in the districts of Scotland 
where wood and cover becomes scarce. In the 
breeding season it frequents gardens and the shrub- 
bery, or the partially cultivated pleasure grounds, 
frequently placing its nest en the fruit trees, and 
near situations where work is constantly going on. 
The nest has been often remarked for the beauty 
of its workmanship, and it is neatly and carefully 
constructed, exteriorly with ratss and the lichens 
of the tree on which it is placed, in the interior 
lined with aofl; materials finely laid fiat and rounded, 
but it scarcely comes up to the fashioning of the 
nest of the Chaffinch, or to the care and beauty 
with which the outside of it is worked. During 
wint^ they assemble in small parties, seldom ex* 
ceedmg fli^n or twpitt;)r» au(| fi^ent 

Utsdir wbm'*tlie<thme»‘(ibd ^ honei>|u|ot, 
(eitttaitrea nijpiz,} m conmon ragireed> and other 
plaoti) have thrivea andistarbed, 
aittd OB the aeeda of which they bow ddight to 
feed. It » in aueh eitaations that tb^ ue taken 
bgi« UnlH»t<diers in trap eages, or with limed twigs, 
a>otH<bird being used to attract them. • 

Tbe Chddfinch ia sought after as a ca^e bird, 
OBoBceount of its beauty and olmm appearance, 
fer its docitity and aptness to b§>taugfat tricks, 
uid to ‘Obey ite tdaster or mistrals, and for ita 
song. The Iatter°in eonfinement is ^eaeing and' 
ohaffAd, but wants that depth of (OB«aiid var^y 
of moduMew wbioh somwof tho| l^lviade and 
the Thruthaa possess. Xt beeoBuw aery'&mitiar 
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and without great difficulty may be taught to 
draw up its food and water in small buckets, and 
some have been trained to go through the little 
farce of the deserter, — ^the torment of dogs and 
^canaries, and of those animals or birds whose 
memories and fears have been wrought on to 
furnish amusement or a liv^lhood for man. They 
are also kept to obtain a cross with the canary, 
with which they relkdily breed, and whose progeny 
is thought to combine advantages by a mixture 
of both their songs. 

In its range, the Goldfinch extends over the 
greater portion of Europe, becoming more rare 
towards the north ; we .have it also recorded as 
occurring at Smyrna and Trobizond. In Alpine 
India, we find it represented by a species some^ 
what similarly marked, but^ the European bird 
has not yet been received frona that region, Japan, 
or any part of Asia. * 

In the male the forehead^ temples, chin^ 
and upper parts of the throat, are bright 
crimson, (the arterial blood-red of Syme;) the 
space between the eye and the gape, the occiput, 
and pari of the nape, running round the sides of 
the neck in the form of a collar, are deep glossy 
black; the back and scapulars are yellowish 
brown, paler where the colour joins the black 
upon the nape, and on the rump and upper tail 
coverts shading into nearly pure white; the 
cheeks, throat, and centre of the belly are neaHy 
pure white; the breast and fianks yellowish 
brown, of a clearer tint than that of the blidB | 
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the wings are black, the quills and secondaries 
tipped with white, the proportion increasing on 
the latter; across both is an irregular bar of 
rich yellow produced by the basal half of the 
outer web of each being of that colour ; the tail, 
slightly forked, is black, the four centre feathers 
(at least) being always tipped with white ; on the 
inner webs of the two outer pairs is a large oval 
patch of white, which is indicated on the third pair. 
In the female the colours are all less decided and 
brilliant. In the first plumage the young birds 
Want the black and crimson on the head, and 
the other markings are more undecided, the 
under parts slightly waved across ; as the season 
advances they gradually attain their full dress, 
but the birds of late btoods may be known in 
the spring by a slight intermixture of black with 
the crimson of the chin and forehead. 


The Siskin, Carduelus spinus, Selby* ^ 
Fringilla spitiust Linn* — The Siskin, or Aber* 
depine of British autbors*-^^T\\e Siskin is an 
example of the other distribution of the shades of 
the plumage which we alluded to in our short 
remarks upon the genus. It is here entirely 
black and yellow, tempered by shades of olive, 
forming, together a very chaste and pleasing mix** 
ture. This species in Britain is more locally 
distributed than the last, is migratory to a certain 
exjtent in win^r^ and its appearance seems to 
depend, on sqipe circumstances with wbiph we 
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are not acquainted; its visits being uncertain, 
sometimes consisting of large flocks together, at 
others of only a few scattered pairs. In the 
south it is chiefly a winter visiter, accompanying 
the lesser Redpoles ; towards the north of Britain 
it is also seen chiefly during winter, often in very 
large flocks, and they are t||ere still more uncer« 
tain in the times of their appearance. During the 
winter of 1820 and 1821, they visited Northum* 
berland in considerable flocks, but were not 
afterwards seen for several years;* and as we 
have elsewhere remarked, in 1827, Annandale, 
in Dumfriesshire, was also visited by large flocks,f 
which did not again return, and where, since, they 
have only been partially*seen^in small parties or 
pairs. This partial appearance, on the authority 
of Mr Thonipsoni extends to these birds in Ire* 
lafld> where they are occasionally seen. 

Their nnmisi visitations in winter were, nstit 
lately; considered their only s(qpearane6 in Ihli 
conatry, though occaaionai surmises wdre Jbbttad 
at, that fliey bred ia the pine woods of tbe^aort^i^ 
In 182^, they were.observed by myself aadJliCe 
Selby, in a h^pine wpod near KiHin in Perth* 
shire, ei^dently breeding; and in au^ extensive 
wood, of a similar characUs*, near New Abbey, 
in Galloway, bordering upon a wild mniriaiKl 
district^ a few pairs have been also known to 
breed* In these situations, nests were placed 
high Ihsm ihe uround. In one, however, men* 

^ Selby, British Birds, i« p. 80$. 

) Kordi Aiaeriesn Ornithology. 
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tioned by Mr Gardiner, in the Camperdown 
Woods, near Dundee,^ the nest was not more 
than six feet from the ground ; Mr Meyer again 
states, that the nest has been twice found near 
Combe Wood, in furze, within three feet of the 
ground^t From all our present knowledge of 
the nidification of the Siskin, it would appear 
that the places selected were almost as local and 
uncertain as the times of its appearance in winter, 
and it is probable that the greater portion of the 
very large flocks which we sometimes see, per- 
fbrm a more extended migration northward, and 
that those partially met with breeding are the 
stragglers on the southern boundary of their 
range. Their particular habits and their food 
at this period are still tiesiderata to the British 
eftfithol^st Id winter, w(ere we have observed 
theob their ttuumaas have been rery 
ttase of «tbe frtqaendag 

t«di 

idto on tiM'itatiiint of 4 KVend 
Mr Seibjr ramarlt^ nttraeOM) 
iiftiMuoe of the biroh and Wo lMf$ 
tlKuma theiit pioMog oat tb« kernelo 
1 mi 0^ n»rt> and tfrcqaonting a sjpot on oenoMIt 
Of'tbO offimlod. On Um Continent it i» 
feliafna^ .but oomevbat partially in tbo mjddte 
olOMlitiot; an iiM ittire tbit vorjr ajtttiMlo 
obMOimOt exiat of it* Awqoeii^ or nM^eatbmtin 
the norihr Mitiiiu*«bee(i geneiaHje «tppOM4 ‘»0» 

* LoidtSta^MagMlob, 
f Yiw^ Mcbb BMi, i. p. 4ft7.' 
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as a matter of course, has been handed down fioin 
one author to another. Temminck places it 
among his birds of Japan. 

In the male, the crown and throat are black, 
the feathers tipped with yellowish green. The 
upper parts, cheeks, sides of the neck, and breast, 
“ siskin green,” mixed with grayish green, and 
streaked along the shafts on the centre of the 
back with blackish green ; on the rump, cheeks, 
and breast, the plumage is tinted with primrose 
yellow. The wings are brownish black, the 
quills edged with yellowish green, and having on 
the base of the outer webs a patch of yellow- 
ish white, forming a slanting and serrated bar. 
The coverts are broadly tipped with greenish 
white. The tail is brownish* black, having the 
feathers at the baseft^ale primrose yellow* On 
the belly the primrose yellow sha^ into 
white, slightly dashed with the former eolour on 
the fNkSr nnd the fhathers th«l^ ^ 
the unden teii^ eoverte^ gmyish ^ 

shafts, Thls ie tte pthmge 
winter* In the Summer i^or breeding the,, 
general tihts are heighteojed in oolonr ^ 
of the wihgs beeoiQ^ de^r, and igte^hfra^Qf 
the head and throat h>se their pale tipi. 
female il without the black on the crown or 
throat, aikl the bladk.pf the wingn aq4 tail ie 
more subdued. The fwrts «fe^endi?ly of 
a grayish green, streaked ^a^g the .eentise^ Ifltli 
blackish gray, and the under parts are nearly pure 
white, tinted wiA prionNup ^aw og the breast, 
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and having the sides of the breast and flanks 
very decidedly marked with longitudinal streaks 
of brownish black. In some specimens we have 
seen the upper parts of a much grayer tint, and 
the under surface of the body streaked entirely 
over with dull black. 


From the Goldfinches we pass to the True 
Linnets, the genus Ltnarta of Brisson, composed 
of birds of unobtrusive plumage during the 
w inter, but which, on certain parts of their dress 
during the breeding season, acquit e tints of con- 
siderable brilliancy. The bill is short and tumid, 
but in many other ^arts of their form they re- 
semble the last. They gregarious in winter, 
and are migratory, or partial]^ so ; they Inhabit 
coufntries of temperate oKmate, rather inclining^ 
to those of a northern btitode. £ufope 
Am^ea dii^y possess A bif4 

neltrliir alUod to JUmtieh but perimpa enMNg 
b^ngi to %tith Afidoe» 

0 ^ alpihe dhihriets of Asia, ooe or 
speolriN^ etnpmon also toEotopeji may be found, 
whilel aeoOtdtng t<r Temminel^ Japan eslb boast 
ofthemalsOi 

eiaroc^srs*— Bill 
ehoH, gibbous at the base, sharp ported j 
tringu lungthenecM ao4 pointed, 6iut 
longest ; tall forked t tarsus and feet 
short, elaws Tery stendar, that of the bind 
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toe Bomewhat lengthened. Typea, Z. eana’* 
binOy montiumy 8fc. 

Europe, Asia, America. ^ 


Common Gray, or Brown Linnet, Linaeia 
Canabina, Swain.-^LmarUh WiU^FringiUa 
edmMnOy Hnotay GmeL^lAHiiMa 

emMm, Sms^H* 

Chr 00 mRK^fl^^ 

it a mmm hod pimnWf dUEttbNttd ^Mi4 
the ]ftdtiah ialaikb, flre<{tietitiilg iMNOfndafl^ fylUtb 
ooeert, and the borders of muirland dklrielii 4a 
iommer, and then migrating to die eoaahi^ tho 
stubble lands, or ftlldWs, tn large flocksi* To^ 
wards the north * 0 f Scotland it becomes less 
fiwqnent, its place being there taken up' by another 
speeies, at least this Is the case in the breeding 
time, and dien a hundred pairs of the Mountain 
Linnet or Twite may^be seen for one pair of the 
common species. Furze covers are a favouritd 
breeding station for this bird, and many pairs 
may be seen where these abound, the male sit^ 
ting pti^hed on some elevated t^vig, Singing a 
low Iwt agreeable song. The nest is placed In 
a cleft of the whin or bush,* and is a rather 

* Mr Yarrell states, that be possesses a note of the 
nest hr this bird bSing placed in a fir tree, ten or elevsn 
feet from the ground, has seen one bailt high a 
white tbom btMb.t ^ ^ 

t HliloryarBritIihnMi,i.p.S04» 
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careless structure of slender twigs, moss, and 
wool, lined with hair or feathers. Mr Hewitson 
hints at the fyrobability of there being two species 
of what is termed the Brown or Common Linnet, 
the one breeding among whin, the other in 
hedges, and the latter always having smaller eggs. 
In our own immediate locality, we have not 
observed this difference in the site of the nest, 
but the may be worth while invest^fae^ 

mnt species Imo^n.are 
During ,i^inler they assemble ^oAmt /in 
flodks, feeding on the stubble hysds, ^ ot 
filched detds^ and sometimes descending nee? 
the shore. When disturbed, they fly in a whed* 
tog digbt close together, and several times pass 
the ol^t of their alamf before they quit the 
vicinity. At this time their^ory is their usual 
oall^note often repeated. They roost among the 
whin covers, in any thick brush, or low planta* 
lions of evergreens, near their haunts, andjf 
undiaturb|d in a fine and serene evening, 
flock will assemble on some tree or more elevated 
bush, pluming themselves, and rehearsing, as it 
were, their songs for the coming spring. The song 
is taken up by the whole flock, each warbling bis 
own strain $ and this, when the air is still, may be 
heard at a considerable distance. They are a 
fevourite cage bird both in England and Scotland, 
and for this purpose are taken during winter, 
paj^icularly in the south, by means Of various 
snares. In the north it is more frequently 
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reared from the nest. The song is continued la 
confinement. 

In addition to the mainland, the Common 
Linnet extends sparingly to Orkney and Shetland/ 
In Europe, in suitable localities, it ranges fiom 
north to south, though we are not aware of the 
particular districts where it most abounds or fails. 
Smyrna is given as a habitation, and Japan is 
stated by Temminck as possessing it. 

In the breeding plumage, the adult male is a 
beautiful bird ; the forehead running back upon 
the crown, and the breast, are bright carmine 
red, the feathers having a shining lustre, the 
throat and neck yellowish white, streaked with 
brown. The cheeks, occiput, and neck, are 
brownish gray, upon the hind head having the 
feathers darker in* tho centre r the back, scapu* 
lars, and wing-coverts, chestnut brown, shading 
into a paler tint on the rump. The quills are 
brownish black, edged with white on the outer 
webs; the tail of the same colour, having the 
outer webs entirely wCite at the base, an^ the outer 
half of the inner wetM of Ae spae* odour* Yite 
flank«^0^ti^of the Wlji under 

0e hreuib^is aM ||e 

and un^^ plumage. M diferept of wW 
tb«,os^|r» of the 

a)eo» ell tfm df «cd op tbe is 
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being of a deep purplish brown at the base, but 
which is nearly obscured by the pale tips con- 
cealing the darker tint. 

It may be remarked, that in confinement the 
breeding plumage is not assume^ and a male 
taken in the highest stage of hfff full summer 
livery does not regain it in the comin]^ year. 


The Mountain Linnet, ok Twitf, Ltnaria 
MONTANA . — Fringilla montanat Penn* 

Mont* — Linaria montana^ Selby* — Ltnota 
montium^ Yarrell, — Mountain Linnet^ or Tmte^ 
of British The northern parts of Britain 

are, perhaps, the lacalities which may be most 
properly assigned to this Lii^net, as it regularly 
bleeds there, assembling in large flocks during 
winter, many also being permanently resident ; it 
decreases and becomes partially migrator}” as It 
approaches the south, while the last species which 
tbei^e replaces it is similarly affected in the bor- 
of Its northern range. In the north of Scot* 
iaiid aM Hebrides, it is the eoniinon species 
and aiiboitgh its has biM ireeoided^ Yotk^ 
shfl^ $^rdsh}re, 

aM m ttiatiy paifta ^^Nds^ Atpfne dAiitrt<!fil^)^thli^ 
twer observes, may be W Jlmlt' oHja 
nidific^tion. ^ hi 'the sonth Of 
£ilglknd» ibe generid tiitoe of 
is%'%ioter, fir^qaenting 
* Macgillimyr Zaiws, thmn, lbe« our own dUuNa* 
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wUh the last, though perhaps selecting the more 
uptand districts, when a choice can be obtained, 
but, in few, if any instances, appearing with the 
same regularity, or in such abundance. They 
are known the southern bird-catchers by their 
cry, and the difference in this was in fact the first 
thing that drew our own attention to them in the 
south of iicotland, their manners being in other 
respects similar to those of the last. Their nest 
is described as being placed in bushes of whin* 
and heath.f In the localities where we have 
observed it, the heath where it was placed 
widi considerable rankness, or the thick and 
varied Alpine bnudi and herbage which clothed 
the sMvrng rocks and" precipitous banks of the 
eoatt, furnished it with I secure and well sheltered 
concealment. The young were seen in Slither- 
landshire fiedged, having left the nest, and able 
to make short excursions before the middle of 
June. The nest and eggs are both very similar 
to those of the last. The call of the Mountain 
Linnet, during winter, is a sharp single note, 
closely tesemming the pronunciation of ita com- 
mon name of « Twite.” The song dnriuf the 
brooding lime is pleasing, and of the same gene- 
ra} dhamoter wkh Ihak of the common Linnet t it 
is often snOg oh some exalted rock, 

and at limee tihen ebo¥e the spot or 

•helve «e niat 

Jo 
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distributed. la Europei its peculiar localities 
have perhaps not been remarked with sufScieut 
accuracy; it» so far as we can trace» is most 
abundant in the northern countries, but extends 
its migrations to Italy. Its range does not seem 
to extend to North America. 

Specimens of thisi)ird killed in Sutherlandshire 
in the month of June, have the upper parts dark 
umber brown ; the feathers edged with brownish 
yellow, inclining to grayish yellow on the back 
of (he neck ; the wings brownish black, and having 
the quills after the fourth or fifth edged on the 
outer webs with pure white, which forms a con* 
spicuotts pure line along the wing ; the greater 
coverts are broadly jdppeS with pale yellowisli 
whiter which forms a bar ;^he toil is much forked, 
brownish black, the inner welu of the feathers 
3aler, and the outer webs of the base white ; the 
Ump IB rich purplish red, almost inaUnwg to 
aariett the cheeks and throat are pale yellowish 
icown, tmler on the breast, and shading inta 
^y pure white on the belly and vent ; iqfww 
liebrnstdiKl flanks the centre of the foatbem 
m unrirna brownt giving a broken or streakiSd. 

t® theta partn fematee (h® 

tiMilteg pf ^ rump ie !•»* wi4 th* 
lee* dIatMtt* .fa epiti* 

noMl tlMemit® ipe^^faat ditffagwifam; 
rrii<wisbfap«3n> 
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is of a more purple hue^ and the whole of the chin, 
throat, cheeks, and breast, are of a uniform pale 
reddish brown, little interrupted* by the dark 
centres of the feathers appearing, the centre of 
the vent and under tail coverts only being pure 
white. In the female, at this season, the colouring 
of the rump deepens, and the lower parts are 
nearly entirely of pale yellowish brown. 

The Lesser Redpolb, Linaria minor, Ray. 
^lAnaria minor, Ray, Selby. — Fringilla linaria, 
Linn. — Linota linaria, Bonap. YarrelL — Lesser 
Redpoh, or Stone Linnet, of British authors . — 
The distribution of this species in the British 
Islands is very similar lo thf^t of the last ; in the 
southern Highlands oV Scotland it is, perhaps, 
more generally spread, but its breeding localities 
in England depend on some peculiar locality, 
During winter it is not uncommon in flopks 
in the south or in the Lowlands of Scotland ; 
it is frequently detected feeding on the seeds 
of the birch and alder, and we have once or twice 
seen it in company with the Siskin feeding on 
the beech mast In the same years which we 
mentioned as remarkable for the appearance of 
flocks of tlie former, this species was observed to 
be more than ordmfwjilyv numerous. The nest 
where we have seen it bMkheen built some 
bush Of young tree, noi Receding an reach 
with the handifrom tlm ^ y 

Uiuchloiver 1 it is end neatly con* 
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stnioted than that of either of the preceding birds> 
is formed of moss, intermixed with the down of 
willow catkins, which nlso furnishes the inside 
lining, and seems an indispensable material. In 
procuring both this material and their food, they 
exhibit considerable scansorial powers, hanging 
and clinging to the slender twigs in all positions. 
Their song is pleasing, but Contains little modula* 
tion or variety. In its extreme British distribu- 
tion, it stretches over northern Europe, and extends 
its range to thearctks portions of North America. 
In Europe southward, M. Temminck remarks 
that it is migratory in the temperate parts, biit 
in the south appears only at intervals of one or 
two years : he also recorc^ it from Japan.^ 

The male, in the breeding season, has the crown 
of the head blood-red; the sides of the neck and 
breast carmine, be<^oming paler on the sides and 
Hanks, which ate streaked with brown ; the fbre- 
head is hair bi^own ; the whole upi^er part^, in- 
cluding the wings and tail, are deep umber brown i 
the fathers on .the neck and back edged with 
yeUowlsh or grayish brown, to a greater extent in 
some s^^cies in others ; the lower part of 
Ihet back and rump tinted With carmine; the wings 
ueeHy uniform iii tint, exc^t a dulf b^' of 
l^rewnish whlfe^ by the ti]^" of 

isdviertl^ being df thai'tbit f the thrSto wUtf a 

S^ihe fihhald tW ebife^rs^ill^e ddlferi 

* Supplement, Part I. 268 . 
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pinkt but geumlly of a unifomi yellowisb bro^n. 
In winter the red tints on the cheeks and breast are 
wanting, they are of a more uniform yellowish 
brown, streaked with umber brown ; on the crown 
the red continues, but loses much of the brillianey 
and lustre which it possessed in summeiv 


Northebn Redpolb, Linaria borealis 
Zfnffria cnnescmsi Gmld^ Eytm.^Lineta 
escenSi YarrdL — Large variety of die Lesser 
Itedpok^ SeUjyi^^e shall write of this bird onfy 
as British, and from British specimens. A more 
rigid examination than we can now give, and a 
comparison of British specimens of this bird and^ 
the Z. minori with individuals of the three North 
American species indicated by the Prince of 
Musignano, and specimens of the L. borealis of 
the European ornithologists, must be made beicwe 
a proper decision cs^u be come to of their identity 
or distribution* We have taken the name-pf 
Z* borealis, because we are inclined to believe 
that the straggling specimen which are annually 
captured in our islands are there on the Hrnits of 
their southern range, and that the bird is indi* 
gendtt to a more northern climate* No instance 
of its breeding has occurred with us^ and it 
is more straggling and uncertain in its visitations 
than imy of its British congeuerst By Mr Yar* 
red It is^itated, that a iigmre of tills given 
by Waloot in his Synopsiti of British \m 
we have not the wmrk now .by us to refer tOr 
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The next notice of it is in the first edition of 
Mr Selby^s British Birds, where it is figured and 
described as a variety of the Lesser Redpole, 
firom a specimen in our own collection^ shot near 
Edinburgh, and which is now before us. More 
lately, British specimens have been described by 
Mr Eyton and Mr Yarrell, under Mr Gould’s 
title of Linaria canescens ; the bird itself being 
beautifully represented in the last named orni- 
thologist’s " Birds of Europe.” By our modern 
ornithologists the Continental species are con- 
sidered identical with those of BHtain, and also 
with those brought from North America ; but on 
the other hand, the Princa of Musignano, in his 
last comparative list, 'considers that there are two 
European species, the L* cannscens, Gould, and 
2he L. borealis of Savi; the latter only being 
iilso common to the North American Fauna. In 
;hese circumstances it will be seen that there may 
^e some difficulty in referring the bird now 
)efore us to these two species of the Prince’s list, 
nd cons^uently to ^ distribution. We have, 
berefore, confined oUr synonims to those of 
British authors describing fi'om British* birds, 
lough it is possibly id doing this, that we may 
s now overlooking the circumstance that^he 
wince's two species may .be both good ones, and , 
)th present occasionally in Britain. 

Of the habits of this Linnet we do not yet know 
ach. known to the London bird-catchers 
distinct iVom the little species, and h^ 
ted as occurring abundantly some years^ and 
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with much uncertainty for a period after, as in 
the case of the Siskin in various parts of Scot* 
land. Wc jjmva only seen It alfve twide, and 
then the .nMnners were simitar ’tc thole' of the 
Lesser Kodpole. ^ ‘ ' 

The specimen ori^nalijr lltfr' 

is in length about 5^ inches ; the occTpd^ chWks, 
napei and back are umbct* bi^own, ibe fcafbers 
ycfry broadly margined with grayish white,*' ghWbg 
to the whole of those parts, particularly to the 
nape and cheeks, a hoary appearance, whence 
Mr Gould took his name; the second quills 
are also edged with grayish white, and the 
greater and lesser coverts are tipped with the 
same colour, formings a d6uble bar across the 
shoulders ; on th^ chin is a patch of brownish 
black ; the cheeks, sides of the neck, throat, 
breast, and flanks, are pale peach-blossom red, 
shading into white on the vent and tail coverts, 
and on the side of the breast and flanks, being 
streaked with umber brown ; the feet and claws 
of this bird are proportionq|}y shorter and stronger 
than in the other British species. 

Of the numerous and very beautiful fkmily of 
Td^grindi^ Britain does not possess a Single 
exfXple. They are mostly confined to warmer 
* climates, exhibit both a brilliant and choice 
assemblage of colours, and in their genet^ form 
aj^roach to that of the True PiDi(ihes, which 
will npw claim attention. The sub-fkiUfly 
gilUfUE^ or Typical Finches, is composed* of birds 
of moderate size, of a strong yet elegant form* 
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Tlie bill nearly perfectly conic. They abound 
in the various countries of the old worlds e^ctend* 
ing from north to south. In America the genera 
are fearer number, pd are still more limited 
"^in the southern continent In Ahatralia none 
been disco veredt, their place there being 
filled up> and chiefly represented by the genus 
Estreldai which ranges in the sub*family Coceo^^ 
thrausHnOf The genus first to be noticed 
now, is 

pYRGiTA^Generie ciaraciers,-^BiU strong ; 
sides of the mandible swollen; culmen 
slightly raised and^ bending $ maxillae of 
nearly equal strength; wings moderate in 
development, with the ^ three first quills 
nearly of equal length $ tarsi and feet rather 
strong ; tail scarcely forked. 

Types, P. domesUco^ HUpanolienriSf 

Europe, Asia, Africa. 

The House Sparrow, Pyrgitta domestica, 
Flenu — PoBser dom^tieus. Will. Bay^ Sflhy^ 
FringUla domesdeOi Linn^The Hotise Sparrow 
of British authors, — The typical Sparrows are 
distributed generally, but in limited numbers, 
over the Old World, inhabiting countries of varied 
temperature. In colour, and the character of 
their markings, they closely agree; and except 
in one or two instances where a patch of yellow 
occurs, particularly on the throat, the tints are 
deep chestnut with shades of brown and black ' 
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bl^ded together in n maricOiA ftiid beuittfal aBsem* 
blage. f ho^Commofjti Sparrov i« «o frequeOteveiy- 
where, as scarcielj to require my description of its 
dress. Suffice therefore to say, that it is subject 
to variation with white or cream cdohr either in 
udiole or in part $ while the vicinity of towns, (in 
addition to the dirt or Smoke which obscures 
their plumage,) seems also to affect the natural 
depth of the tints. The whole of our large cities 
and towns abound with Sparrows ; and the eaten* 
sive squares and gardens, or the grass plot of a 
few yards square, with some bush in die cmitre, 
equally supply them with a substitute for the 
country. Hero they l|reed under the eaves of 
houses, in waterspouts or any other hole, and in 
the open squares, the hollow trees or bushes ; 
and here they also keep up their incessant chatter, 
varied by the more mixed notes of a general 
battle. Our rural villages and fkrm steadings 
also are each supplied with their flock or 
flocks of Sparrows, assembling in the a<ya- 
cent hedges, or some favourite bush, and often, 
when the grain or seeds of the gardens are 
ripe^ oqmmitdng severe depredations, which 
causes a price to be set on their head, and their 
ilocke to be easily thinned ftom the close manner 
in which they oongregator In the Country, th^r 
breediiig places are sdU more varied ^than In 
iomOf and among the rnibst fkvourlte, where the 
houses are covered with that^ or turf^ W under 
the eaves, often In ioi% holes, to >the end of 
which the aitn can soatedly reaofa^ mtd where 
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ill iwmuie mas» of featiiefs. 
Bmbfi m Iko wPf il«o ixed upoiH ind 

we <me kae w a |Murty kre^iog regularly ou some 
liU Scotch ftm that stood near a cottagSi and 
from want of early tbiaulngy exhibited long bare 
stems, with a dose tufted bead, whicb was chosen 
for the retreat of these aetive birds. The nests, 
when built thus exposed, are composed of hay, 
etraw, or grass collected, and form a large irre- 
gular heap when one or two are placed together, 
little inferior in sixe to the nest of a Magpie. 
The entrance is generally at one side, and the 
centre is abundantly lined with feathers. In a 
rookery, we have frequently seen the nest of the 
crows serving for.a covers or if tiie mass had 
been of some years stan^ing^ holes were formed 
in it, and used as those in the eaves of houses. 

The distribution of the House Sparrow has 
been aioeouiited very extensive. Over Europe it 
is very generally spread, being less frequent, 
|)6rhaps^ in the aou^. It extends to Northern 
Africa, and it is reputed to be found in several 
fiartS'Of Indian both on the plains and Himalaya 
lange. * Some years since, Mr Sdby ayd mysdf 
dascfibed an Indian Simitow as distinct, though 
wesy closely allied; and it may be possible dmt 
this bird naay have been considered as that of 
Europe by some of those who have mei^oned its 
occurrence on the Asiade eoattnent We sub^n 
ihe distifctions which wo at the time thought 
existed between the bin} of India and our 
io that a comparison can be made* 
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pMiMMd the iiiidar*parto of the bodjr, inefead 

are 

oidjr a Bltghi'ltlkgftHrf^eRiia 
jaVeeit M.iim lower part of the hadk Mfd^riifiip 4re 
aliohftoehrlidd^/i^ the tairfei^eii%ht^^plf ^ 
margined with yeHowteh brown* The 
differs very cm^deraMy from the European, ^Bie 
wh<de of her jdumage teisg moeh pder; The 
scapulars of the .skin we retselred are also marked 
widi a patch of reddi^ browns not possessed by 
the Common Sparrow, and the under parts of the 
body are of an uniform yellowish white, without 
any tinge of the cinerepus or smoke gray, the 
. prevailing tint of the al^omen and belly of our 
own species. 


The Tree, or Mountain Sparrow, Pyrgita 
MONTANA. •— Passer montana^ Ray, Selby, ^ 
FringiUa mofUam, Linn, ^ Tree or Mountain 
Sparrow of British a«t/idra.^Thts species closely 
resembles the former, and It is only an ornitho-^ 
logist whp would mark their difference in a wild 
state. The first time we saw the species alive, 
we were some time near them without perceiving 
that they were not our common bild, and their 
shnller call was what first drew attention to 
examine them more tsloeely# In their Imbits the 
Tree Sparrow also very dosely resembles the 
last; it assembles in small flocks, feeds in a simi* 
lar manner and builds in like situations, with the 
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exception that old pollard trees are ft^quently 
resorted tOy \ti the holes aod creviees of which 
^he nests.' arw oonoealed^ and the bird seems 
tW to' these ahotthd- 

Ttnte ohbmiSd ft pleiidAd fdanj^parts 
of HoUaadf Ihequenting trees of the deseriptlon 
alluded tO| and some of the !ow-}yi&|^ eotmties of 
England also possess it^ The Tree Sparrow is 
not nearly so equally distributed as our common 
bird ; it spreads, nevertheless, over the most of 
Europe, but the localities where it is wanting, or 
is most abundant, have not been pointed out 
with sufficient accuracy. In Britain it seems 
confined to England. Mj Thompson makes no 
mention of it in his Irish notes, and we have 
never observed it, and have nc^note of its oceur* 
rence, in Scotland ; its most northern locality in 
our islands being the vicinity of Newcastle, 
where, Mr Selby states, several instances of its 
capture have been communicated. Out of Europe 
the Himalaya range and China are recorded on 
the authority of Mr Gould ; Japan upon that of 
M. Temmindc. 

Male, with the crown of the head and nape, 
deep chestnut brown, of an opaque shade ; space 
between the bill and the eyes, spot below the 
aurieulars, chin and throat, black ; auriculars, and 
sides of the neck, ^wbite, the latter extending 
nearly to the back of the head. Upper part of 
the baeb appearing spotted with reddish brown 
and blackish brown, from each feather exhibiting^ 
these colours in nearly equal pfQportions4 Thu 
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wings are deep biaektsh brown, the greater and 
less eoTerts tipped with white, forming thus two 
bars across the shoulder $ the secondaHes are 
broadly margined with reddish brown, the quills 
with narro^ir margin of the same colour oh their 
outer web, broadening where the web widens, 
and extending to the shaft at the base. The 
rump, upper tail coverts, and tail, are umber 
brown, the latter with the feathers having pale 
edges. The under parts are grayish white, tinted 
with yellowish brown on the sides of the breast 
and Banks. In the female the markings are less 
disthict, and the black and chestnut of the head 
more subdued. 

Our next genu§ is composed of the typical 
birds of the present sub-femily, the Fringillm or 
Finches, more elegant in their ferm than the 
last, and possessing a greater variety in the dis- 
tribution of the colours of their plumage. Tbcy 
are principally natives of rather temperate cli- 
mates, Europe and America being their 'strong- 
holds. At the same time, these countries can 
scarcely' with strictness be called their geogra- 
phical limit, for we believe that some of ^em 
pass the Asiatic boundary ; while it is not obtain 
that Nordiem AiHca, and some of the inlands 
which are generally placed as belonging to that 
continent^ do not possess typical species. They 
are subject to a marked periodloai- dkhnge of 
plumage, and most ipeci^are partially Or wholly 
migratoiy. 
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Frinoilla» Linn. — Generic character8»*-^B\Xi 
nearly a cone, tomiaa very slightly bent, point 
entire; wings pointed, second, thirds and 
fourth quill longest, and nearly equal ; feet 
moderate, hind claw not lengthened ; tail 
slightly forked. 

Types, F. montifringillay ccelebs. 


THE MOUNTAIN FINCH. 

LHngUIa mont^fringitia. — Linn. 

PLATE XVII. 

• 

Fringilla montifringillap, Zint^ (fc, — Brambling or Moud* 
tain Finch of British authors. 

This very beautiful Finch is in Britain a 
winter visiter only, arriving between September 
and November, and leaving us again early in 
spring ; in no instance, yet authenticated, remain* 
ing to breed, or during any part of the summer. 
In some seasons it is much more abundant than 
others, and according to, all our modem oraitfao* 
legists, is very generally distributed over our 
islands in the localities which suit it. They are 
(bund in paftially wooded districts, or those 
terspers^ with old hedgerows, assembling in 
considerable flocks, often intermixing wiA the 
Cbaffipches, which they resemble in their man- 
neb, bu^ fl'om which they are, easily distsp^ 
guished during flight by the clear white ^ on 
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the rump. They feed on the ground upon vari- 
ous grains and seeds, and where beech trees 
abound, seem to prefer the mast, as the season 
advances, to^ any other food. In such parts we 
have known them frequent a few fruitful trees for 
many weeks, until , the supply most prob^bl^ 
began to faiL In winter they are frequently 
caught commpn bjlrd trapsi andgir^ 
withoata^er giaini <qid wkn fte 
somewhat s^iye^.^we, .baye, j^epn : 
engaged among. ricks, iu the 
company with fJl the hpst ^ pf .our 
whif^rusoally eongri^ate there under similar 
cireumstanpes. The nidlfication of the Mountain 
Finch Is unknown to the British omitholpgist) 
but those of the Continent describe it^ neat as 
pieced on fir trees, formed outwardly of jnpss, 
and lined on the inside with wool and feather. 
The eggs resemble those of the Chaffinch or 
Greenfinch. In distribution) the Mountain Finch 
ranges <fiiiefly in Nordiern Europe, extending 
partially to the south, and there as a winter 
visiter. ,By Temminck it Js placed among the 
birds of Japan. 

In summer, during the breeding season, the 
head and back of this handsome bird are of a 
deep bluish black, with the tints df the rest of 
the plumage possessing great clearness. The bill 
also becomes of a deeper blue. In the winter, 
when the plumage has been again completed, 
and it ii in this state that it will be seen in 
Britain, the head, cheeky and back, are black, 
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ach feather being edged with yellowish gray, 
giving the latter colour to those parts where 'the 
feathers He close. From above the eyes, along 
the back of the neck, the gray prevails, and two 
dark streaks appear which break the uniformity. 
The lower back and rump are pure white, and 
ih flight this mark is donspicuouiily seen, and 
seirV^ dl; once to pohlt 'dut^tha Mountain FM 
from ally other birds with wM^*? they' tuny ^ be 
assodiatedi ^are browi|iifa 

oarrowly edged with yellow, and' batlnf^' a 
ivhtte spot at the base. The sccondaties are 
and the greater coverts are tipped with rfiddish 
orange. ScapularO and jpaser coverts also reddish 
orange, the latter^incli^iog td' golden orange. 
Tail black, edged wftih' gray, and in fonn con- 
siderably fbrked. * Clftin; throat, breast, Ond under 
tail coverts, pa^le’ reddish orange, still paler oh 
the fiaiiksi, where the tips of the feathers are 
streaked with grayish black* Belly and vent 
pure white. The a]dirary feathers rich golden 
yelibw. The female, in size, is slightly less, and 
is less Vivid in the tints and separation of the 
markings. 


The Chaffinch, FaiNofLLA cjEtBSs.^ 
Frifigilla Calebs^ Auct , — Chinch of SrMih 
fltwr&jrs^This Finch, also a bird Of jgreat beauty 
in its full summer garb, is one Of our most c<^'- 
mon and equally distributed species, fh$i[)uenting 
almost every locality which can boast of a dtodd- 
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in soxnn of thoaebare norlbeitK tmlBk^mh^re 
Doitbor tao0 nor bnoh prevails. Siring the 
sinweTf Chafflocbes, Ilka nearly all our smalts 
birdsi continue pairs, and as tiie broods become 
able to associate with their parents, ths^ may be 
found in small parties ; as winter comes on, the 
flocks increase, frequenting woodland distriets, 
and feeding on the ground upon various seeds. 
They visit the farm yard and the vicinity of 
cultivation, more than the last, and trust, as H 
were, more to artifloial sustenance. During sum^ 
mer, and the season of incubation, their food Is 
in a great part insectivorous, and the caterpillars 
of the Lfpidcptera, which .are at this time 
abundant, particularly those of the Geometrce, 
are materially kept in check by their assistance. 
In gardens ^is bird is frequently very destruco 
tive to the newly sown small seeds, such as 
turnips, radishes, any kind of greens, &c. seizing 
the young plant, and pulling it up, with the view 
apparently of reaching the seed. In this way we 
have seen whole beds and rows completely torn 
up. Another mischievous practice is, that of 
pulling off the heads of the polyanthus and prim- 
rose, for the purpose of either getting at the 
supply of honey or sweet juice which rests at the 
bottom of the tube of the corolla, or to feed on 
the small insects which are attracted there s^a 
bush or plant is often stripped in a single morn- 
ing, and the care of the fl^at rendered vain. 

The great proportion of our migratory bifris 
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flo^ ompos«d^iil 0 »t entirely el only ene i^x* 
T|tu8 ii^fkqow, that the mAes ef many of cor 
sampler birds of passage airir e before the females, 
and it has been thought by some of our ornitholo- 
gists, that we receive an addition to the numbers 
of the Chaffinch in the end of autumn. About 
this period they begin to assemble in flocks, and it 
has been also thought that these flocks urere^ in 
many instances, composed of females alone. 
ThU is perhaps occasionally the case to a con- 
siderable extent, but from many young males 
having not received their full plumage, it has 
been overrated. In the south of Scotland, at 
least, the flocks are not of this exclusive sexual 
character, though in many have noticed since 
we were aware of the opinions of others, two-thirds, 
at least, were females, while not a half of the re- 
maining third were males in full, or nearly perfect 
plumage. When kept in confinement, and regu- 
larly attended, the Chaffinch soon becomes familiar 
and even playful, but as the song has never been 
esteemed, it is not often subjected to captivity. 
In its nidification the Chaffinch ranks h^h as an 
architect : the nest is not often placed far from 
the ground, and when built in the cleft of some 
middle-siaed tree or bush, often requires a sharp 
and penetrating eye for its detection. It is formed 
with extreme care, and is often of very beautiful 
structure, being built into the cleft or small 
branches, and the outside so careftilly patched 
over with the same lichens that clothe the tree. 
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M ioj^ ^br verf Jl^vlt detec^on^ H^.lo^de 
H lipod wftli eqw care witK bailor 

In Keographioal dUtrlbutioPf this bird fa ^cely 
so extended as aome others of our JPfm0lid<B». 
It is generally spread over Europe* Mr Yarrell 
mentions its occurrence in Northern Africai and 
on the authority of Mr Dewar statesi that it was 
met with in the Azores. We have no trace of it 
on the Asiatic continent* ^ 

In the adult male, the forehead is clear bluish 
black, the crown, nape, and sides of the neck;, 
grayish blue, and on these parts during winter 
having the feathers tipped with tawny, so as to 
give a brownish tinge over the whole; back 
chestnut brown, n^argined during winter with 
yellowish gray ; rump and upper tail coverts deep 
sulphur yellow; quills brownish black, edged 
wi^ yellowish; greater coverts black, tipped 
with white, and forming a very distinct bar 
across the wing, scapulars white, also conspicu* 
ously seen ; tail, with the centre feathers, greenish 
gray, the others black, the two exterior tipped on 
the innqr webs with white ; the throat, cheeks, 
breast, belly, and flanks, tinted with purple ; vent 
and under tail coverts pure white* The female 
is more soberly dressed. 

The next genus we have to notice, is Embefv^a, 
or BunHngMy containing a good many subordinate 
forms which have been placed aa sub-genera. In 
the British Eauna, what has hitherto been looked 


'jBin 

oti'iiajotitet ixi)w1i(N«tor« of 

the wing ftod fee^ mA would bo O^plesbuted by 
the JS*. miiariai ot Comiuoii Buntings placed sub*’ 
generioally under its trivial name» and tbe S. 
sohankulus, as Emberiza* In a limited Fauna» 
however, we prefer keeping them together. The 
Buntings are, in some of their forms^ widely dis- 
tributed. ^hey are mostly solitary, or at least 
appear only in parties amounting to the number 
of the last broods. They firequent enclosed coun- 
tries, but not those abounding with wood, except 
during the breeding season. 'Aey are grani- 
vorous ; and the hard internal knob of the upper 
mandible enables them easily to remove the husks 
fbom seeds. They breed on* the ground, or on 
low bushes, and possess a simple, often monoto<t 
nous song. 
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B^sriza, Z^n.— Oiherio pkiraeiert^pill 
rather sti^ng, cuKuen slightly arched, the 
^ internal roof of the 'mandible prqjecting ^n a 
hard knob; maxilla strong, and ibrming'au 
yoL. ir. y 
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COMMON BUNTING. 


fttigle gape; vingSi with the second 
and third quills longest, first and fourth 
equal, feet moderate, outer and inser toes 
equal, hind daw ten^ensd i tail sHf^y 
M nilma and 



the cuktirated perhr^ and in Scotland, we have 
chiefty observed it in the f alleyt where an ^tent 
of holm land lay on each side of the stream which 
generally runs through tiiem** In wooded or very 
hilly districts it is scarcely known. During the 
season of incubation they may be seen sitting on 
the top of a hedge, bush, or stone wall, repeating at 
short intervals their shrill and little varied note, and 
they occasionally shift their station to some other 
elevated twig by a slow fluttering flight, expanding 
the iait at the same time, and uttering their notes 
as they fly* The nest is built on the ground in 
a hay or grain field, or among any lengthened 
herbagaio an open situation, and sometimes it is 
dightly raised from among coarser plants or 
bushes* The fabric is rather large, and is care- 
lessly composed, exterioriy of roots and dried 
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grasses, on the inside lined with hair or very fine 
grass. After breeding, the psurty of young may 
ftequently be found by the edges of the cultivated 
iMsMdtSi end often in potatoe fields. In winter, 
tbsgr Gongvegnte largte^ fiddis, and seem 
ftmrt gf^^artoosly dhipos(»i ftnm many ef ouf 
^ OfiMn 

^ ^nmrnen Buntfi^ tl gefiend 
in extending northward to Sutherland* 

ilfh?>e and the Hebrides* In Surope also it 
reimhes for a considerable way both to the north 
and south, passing the Asiatic boundary. 


Yst^tow •BuNfiNo, iSMirBam citri* 
WttAi Idnn. '^ Sm. . cUmmUa^ Lhmk ^ 
Ydhw But^ngy o» YeUcw Hammm^i 
ntiMof9*^Tfais very beautiftil and common aperies 
is distributed in abimdanoe through all die oul^ 
elyated dktrlets of the British mainland, becom* 
ktg teas plentiful towards the north, and, according 
to Mr l^nn, being an occasional visiter of Oih* 
ney* It may be found every wfaere^ though par- 
tial to criture and population, and may be semi 
in almost eveiy b^erow or lane, eit^ fiittiiig 
before the traveller, or basking in the dust of the 
way, or perched on some rather elevated spray, 
mid riionce uttering its little varied note* In 
udnter, it oongregeAB^ In small parties, mixes 
with flocks of oth^ small bhui^^aBd fb^iiaMe 
the ftrm^^yard, or vicinity where food 

may be expected ; it is not, however, gr^farious 
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hke the Iast> aad does not collect into flocks com- 
posed solely of its own species* The neat is 
g^UMreity pieced on some bimk amidst berime or 
briiclii 

is tdmei of small roots or diied 
with hair and the finer grasses, fbo s^ m 
pale purplish whitOi with linmf md 
golarly <ftq)eiied. We are not aWiye of my 
extra £nri(q[>eaii loealily for the li^fHow finnling } 
and nuddle or temperate Snrops^ seemii to be m 
strong heldi decreasing as we gain either of <)te 
extremes. ^ 

In the male, the principal colours are shades of 
gamboge yellow and brown. The head, cheeks, 
and under parts are of the latter ooloOr, varied 
on the head and cheeks with olive green, wbicii, 
though irregularly marked, has a disposition to 
run in two lines over the head, another through 
the eye, and a third under the aurioulars. On 
the throat and centre of the belly the colour is 
nearly unspotted. The back is yellowish brown, 
varying somewhat in intensity ^ the centre of each 
feather broadly streaked with blackish brown ; 
the rump* and upper tail coverts brownish orange, 
having the shafts of the feathers dark and con- 
spicuous, gnd their lips of a grayish yello^r; 
quills ore nearly black, edged narrowly with 
gamboge yelloufti seepni^es and coverts brown- 
ish black, broadly margined with brownish 
onuigei tall |>rownish black, edged widt pale 
brownish orange, the two outer fearers tipped 
with whita on the inner webs, , The females havq 
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the colours less brilliant, and the ma:rkiDg8 less 
distinct on the lower parts; the gamboge yellow 
is less clear, and is streaked with greenish orange. 
In the y^ung birds the Colours are also less dia« 
nearly resembles tlu^ of the female. 


CiRii EfKBmih iSsesi. 

^ SmbeHza dths cf Cirt 

jRrench, or JBktek^Aroated Yellow or 

Awmr^ (f British authors*^Th\e very distinct 
species was added to the British Fauna by the 
1^6 Colonel Montague, who first discovered it 
near King’s Bridge, In winter, among flocks of 
other small birds* DilHug the smnmer following, 
tie discovered ife nicKfication, and his account 
and history was our only British record for many 
years. Since his discovery, it has been frequency 
met with, principally on the coast, in several of 
the southern counties of England, ranging norths 
ward as far as Yorkshire. In Scotland we have 
one notice of its occurrence near Edinfnnrgh, 
which seems to have been overlooked by modern 
ornithologists, except Mr Yarrell. Mr Thompson 
does not include it in fiis Irish |’aui!a. On the 
Continent, in the middle and southern dtstiicts, 
it seems more equally distributed ; and Mr Strick*- 
land observed it near Smyrna.* We have never 
had the satisfaction of seeing this bird alive; but, 
from the descriptions given, imd the accounts wUeh. 
some of our friends have detailed to us, it appears, 

• Yarrell, L p.dlP. 
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in many r^pects^ to resemble the last in its man«> 
ners^ in some districts being more partial to trees 
than the lower hedges and brushwood. The nest 
is said to be generally placed in a furze bush, and 
is eomposed of materials similar to that of the 
last, and, indeed, of «all our British species. 
During the season of incubation, and most of the 
summer, the food is partly insects, grasshc^pers 
being a large portion ; berries of various kinds 
teem also to be frequently eaten, and there, in> 
one instance mention^, where those of solanum 
dulcamara were much fed upon. 

The throat of this species is of a dark blackish 
green, which immediately distinguishes it from 
the Common Yellow Bunfting ^ a streak of the 
same colour passes through the ^e and under 
the auriculars, and the* Intervening spaces with a 
streak over the eye^ and a gorget under the dark 
throat, are of a delicate primrose yellow $ crown 
of the head and nape yellowish gray, with the 
centre of the feathers black ; feadiers on the back 
orange brown, dark in the centre, and having 
paler margins ; scapulars reddish orange ; wings' 
blackish brown; the secondaries edged with 
brownish > the' quills narrowly, with 

greenish gray f tail umber brown, edged on the 
outer webs wth greenish gray, that of the outee 
feather nearly pure white, and having a portioh 
of the inner web of the two enrire feathers also 
. white ; the breast is greenish gray, forming aband 
across, and running up upon the sides of the 
neck ; this is followed by Ctrange, whkh 
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shades into primrose yeUow on the beDy^ gra« 
dually paler on the Tent and under tail coverts, 
and running into yellowish brown on the flanks, 
where it is also d^ed with umber brown along 
the shafts of the feathers. In the female all the 
odours are somewhat similar, but the markings 
are indistinct and less clear. 


'fHB Oktolan Buktino, Emberiza bortu** 
hK^Kk^BoAeriza hortuhma^ Linn.^E* Tun-* 
Lath. — B. chlofoeephaloy 
or Ortolan Bmtififf, of BriHsh authors^Tho 
Ortolan Bunting, famed among the Epicures of 
France, is of a very rare occurrence in Britain, 
and can only be Viewed as a mere straj^ler. Its 
first notice as a native df our Fauna i^pears 
under another name, that of B. chloroo^phakif 
or Green-Headed Bunting, and is thus figured by 
Mr Brown in his Illustrations of Zoology. From 
thence, the specimen which was used by Mr 
Brown, has been traced by the perseverance of 
Mr Fox to the collection of Mr Tunstal, and 
thence to that of the Newcastle Museum, where 
it now remains, and has been ascertained to be 
identical with the Ortolan of Europe ; this speci- 
men was taken by a Inrd-catoher near London. 
The specimen which served for Mr Bewick’s 
figure was caught at sea, on the Yorkshire coast; 
another is mentioned as taken near lifeiichester, 
and a fourth in 183^, near London. These, up 
to last year, seem all the instances of its capture 
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in Britain; and although not easily distinguished, 
so as to be sought out from any parties of its con- 
geners, there can be no doubt of its being very 
far from common. In Scotland, or Ireland, it has 
not been recorded. The Ortolan ranges over the 
European continent, but not abundantly ; among 
the dealers in France, we did not find it a species 
at all times to be obtained. It extends out of 
Europe to Northern Africa, and to the Dukhua 
in India. 

A specimen from the Continent, before us, has 
the Mowing distributicm of colours ^«-The head 
and nape are grayish green; the shafts of the 
dark; tbe.back I# of a dull chestnot 
brown, having the centre ef each feather streaked 
with dark blackish browns the'wings are umber 
brown, the secondari&i and coverts edged with 
reddish brown ; the quills margined with yellow- 
ish white $ tail of the same shade with the wings, 
the centre feathers tinted with reddish and with 
pale maigios, and the two outer feathers with 
the usual white patch on the inner webs ; the 
chin and throat are pale lemon yellow, with an 
indication of a dark stripe from the base of each 
maxilla } the remaining under parts are very pale 
reddish brown, on the breast marked with an 
indistinct- dark streak in jthe centre of each fea- 
ther. 


Reed Bunting, EMBS^niaA schjbmicui,us 

Emberiza sch(Bmculu 9 t 4"^* — Beed^ or Black-- 
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headed Bunting of British authors.^T^m dis- 
tinctly marked species differs considerably in its 
habits from those we have already described; 
frequenting the vicinity of marshy places, among 
willow beds and reeds, and only coming to the 
vicinity of population when pursued by the 
severity of the weather* It is by no means 
uncommon in suitable places, continuing in pairs, 
and immediately shewing itself to an intruder by 
its restless flight and anxious note, and by perch- 
ing near the top of reeds or bushes which grow 
arouhd. The undisturbed call is one of the moist 
motmtonous if the genes, add the bird w8l sit; 
for a length of time constantly repeating thc^ 
three or four notiM whicif compose it^ without 
any thriation* On approadhin^ the. place where 
the nest is placed, the parents Ahibit more than 
the usual anxiety, and have been said to use' 
strati^m to decoy off the stranger; when raised 
from the nest, the female flutters along the ground 
for a few yards, and then commences her anxious 
calls, in which she is soon joined by the mde. 
The nest is placed in a tuft or hillock of grass, 
by the root of some bush, or among the 
taller herbaceous plants, and we have veiy fre-^ 
quently found it in plantations bordering some 
marshy spot, placed on a young spruce fir Urom 
one to three yards from the ground. It is formed 
of straw, dried grass, and roots, lined with fine 
grass or hair. The eggs purplish red, boldly 
marked and veined with dmk brownish purple. 
The Reed Bunting is commonly distributed over 
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is shorter than that of the Buntings ; the palatal 
knob is not apparent. The claws are all straighter, 
and that of the hallux is more than usuall}^ 
lengthened, the wings are long and pointed, 
and fitted for their long migrations. They breed 
on the ground, and are mostly Datives of cold or 
aretic latUudes snnuaeri^ migrating during 
wiijdaiv ivd tl^ir visits. 


ptbitid knob 
ift v^a long, 

I awood imd third graduat- 
;i« “ ' ‘ tarsi 

doH tj»m slender, not 
it b,Ott* bf the hailnx nearly equal 
m ihetoe in tengtb. 

1. nivaS^ S. Zcfppottica, S. pieia. 
Mie>—L 2. Europe 3. America. 
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THE SNOW BUNTING, 
PleetrophoMs nivalis, — Mbtsb. 

PLATE XVnt 

Emberii^ 

Modem** ^ BoDbefitfk gladaHs, luvalk, montasa, It 
lvhiterpliiinage,w.Snow Bimting, Mountain and T&tmy 
Bunting, of modem Britteh authors, for its various 
states of plumage. 

It is probable that a few ^scattered pairs of this 
beautifolly marked bird breed on some of the 
higher mountain ranges of l^eotlgnd ; at the same 
time th^e instances are certainly so rare and 
limited, that we can only look upon it as a winter 
visiter among our birds. They appear in, the 
south of Scotland soon after the month of Octo* 
ber, and are common in large flocks in all the 
sub-alpine districts, descending to the borders of 
culUvatlon as the winter advances, and in very 
severe times retiring even to the lowlandf, the 
sea coasts, and the courses of the rivers. In both 
the latter localities, we have repeatedly seen 
them> seeking their sustenance among the r^ec- 
tamenta left by the tide, or picking ^ whatever 
could be found among the gravel by the rtver 
sides. ^ In less severe weather, they ftequent the 
stubbles, Mows, and cultiva^ fields, on the 
borders of the muirland distrieis, and pn the 
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«id ia itiil aSUor w«(dher 

'In tbe 

imUlk/niiln^iKjiaiier 

Wpl'dMilf ¥hMlV 
tMm dMfJ^ mA>0e 
liid linm aerardinf to Hb 

YumSif those fiodtSi Mill fiiHhor ^teoriMdp by 
sepafaticm Mid oA«r es^Mtot Mi sbeit in York- 
8 ldrt> Noifblltp and SdlMI;» sometimes oo open 
hoafts and watrensijat otilets in the mamhes and 
Mds contiguous 'to the coast. A Few reac^ the 
southern counUes, and have been seen from 
Snssex to Devonshire^** In Ireland^ Mr Thomp- 
son has mentioned l^em to us as occurring in 
similar localities «in the mountainous ahd snb- 
alplne districts. At this season of the year, as 
we have already stated, they appear in flocks, 
often consisting of some hundr^s. When dis- 
turbed, they fly around, raaklng sudden wheels 
before again sili^ttiig, and in their tamings, ex- 
hibit the dark and light parts of their plumage in 
a simultaneous manner, dmost as distinctly as 
8ome<0f the Sandpipers; but when the flock is 
travelling, the flight is near the ground, in an 
undulating manner, and with frequent strokes of 
the wing. On the ground, they run with facility 
and quicki|| 8 s, and often squat They never 
alight on trees or bushes, daring their abode in 
this country, at least not within our own otilei^va*^ 
tiOB, or that of our friends whom we have oon« 
suited* 
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Their ootantapBio 
isnov ks«*«i»w^ 
we here ofiM 0 
etwggiing ]<•*». W 

hi^er 

he Md ft ftW®» 
flltti^ihthai 

on 

August I ittd tnM rtit l L 
evidentty abfood, w«»«ffn4 T-i 
The state iu Web ^ bfatbt ’ 
arrival iu thia c<mQtry« hi In tte tuMb 
plumagei or as that tise \Ai4i 
last broods, lo the fti^ ,the daonUm I0sd 



seoondsffy quills are pure arl^lei the latter soiliiii* 
tlmos with a proportion <» blW al the tipsi aied 
these markiogs» nrhen the wings are ejpanded in 
flight, exhibit a bright but vari^ted appearance. 
The head, cheeks, neck, and sides of the breast, 
back, and rump, appear nearly chestnut brown, 
but on tbe back and scapnlm the featbers are 
black, with the tips grayish chestnut, and on tbe 
centre of the took' and scepalars, these not 
entirely concealing tbe black, gives a rich pled 
appeaianee* The quills are black. The titil, 
with the middle feathers, dark brownish black, 
edged with yellowish brown, the three outer 
feathers whitOi tipped with blacbn^a the outer 
webs. These are also conspicuojUMly seen'Jn 
%ht when tbe wings are expaWd. The unW 
parts are nearly pure white> vtith a slight tint of 


* Afeepivniy, British Birds, i. p. 464. 
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Qhestfittt on ih$ tlyroat and breast In tha birds 
of the pretiooi ^nmmer^s brood, the head, etieeks^ 
and shies 'Of the breast, are diestnot $ the whole 
upp^'^lparts are yellowish brown, haying the 
plumes on tbb back brownish black in the centre, 
but shaded into the yellowish edges. The wings 
are brownish black, without white on the shoul* 
ders, and having a smdl portion only of the base 
of the secondaries white. The tail is similar to 
that of the old bird, but with the proportion of 
white much less. These two states of plumage form 
the Mountain and Tawny Bunting of authors. In 
the full breeding dress, the head, neck, and under 
parts, are pure white, and the feathers of the 
back and wings having thrown off their pale tips, 
leave those parts of a deep black, giving to the 
bird a plumage of very decided contrast. 


Thu Lapland Lark-Bunting, Plbotro** 
PHANEs Lafponica, SeUh — FrinffUla Lappanica^ 
Unn. — Emberiza caicaratOf Temm. — Lapland 
Lmgspur^ Banap. — Lapland Lark-Bunting of 
modem BriH$h author^. — ^This bird, almost quite 
a northern species, has been taken occasionally in 
Britain, and has thus obtained a title to rank in 
our Fauna. The first specimen which was noticed 
was obtained in the London market, and came 
into the posimssion of N. A. Vigors, Esq. firom 
whose cdlection Mr Sdby described it, and 
added sc^e remarks onits affinities and dbtribur 
tion, and its oceurren^ 'As a j&itirii bird, in a 



Tolame of the Transsctioos of fte vLinoe^ti 
Society. This bird ie nowin the <»>i}ectioii of 
the Zoological ^Society; the other epecimens 
which have occurred have been mftt$with acci> 
dentally, chiefly in the yicinity> Or not far from 
London. The most northern was taken in Lan- 
cashire, and is how preserved in the Manchester 
museum. Its proper country seems to be Nor- 
thern Europe, the islands in the Northern. Ocean, 
and arctic America, and in many of these ootin- 
tries it is to a certain extent mig^tory. They 
are mentioned by most of our arctic voyagets, 
and were found breeding in moist meadows, 
on the shores of the Arctic Sea, the nest placed 
on a small hillock aipong moss and stones.*’ 
formed externally of dried grasses, and lined with 
deer’s hair. In the beginning of May, they were 
found to have fed on the berries of Arbutus 
alpina. 

Mr Selby’s bird, the original British specimen, 
had << the head and upper parts of the body pale 
wood brown, tinged with yellowish gray, the 
shafts of the feathers being blackish brown. 
Greater wing coverts secondary quills black- 
ish brown; deeply margined with chestnut brown, 
the tips being white, quills, dusky, with paler 
edges. Above the eyes is a broad streak of pale 
wood brown, cheeks and ear coverts wood brown, 
the latter mixed with black. From the corners 
of the under mandible, on each side of the throaty 
is a streak of blackish brown. Throat yellowish 
white. I^wer part of the neck and breast sullied 
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wbit% with numerous dusky spots* Belly and 
vent irliile» flanks udtli oblong dusky atieaks. 
Tuil durisyi the exterior ftstheis having the outer 
and half of the inner on% sullied vflute ; the 
next to^it) with a small wedge«shaped white spot 
near the tip; kgs and toes brown; claws not 
mudi ourv^i the hind one nearly and 

longar than toe.’’* The plumpge of the adult 
staki or breeding season^ is much more con- 
trastedi the head» throaty and upper part of the 
breast) being of a rich and dear black) which is 
relieved hy x margin of white) running into the 
light edoor of th^lower parts. The upper parts 
are of a dear rufous browU) with the centre of 
the feathers black) and h^ving.the colours of the 
wings and tail deepei^ and more distinctly marked. 
In the female^ at the same season^ the chin is 
grayish) the blaek plumage of the head and 
breast edged with pale brown and gray) the 
chestnut feathers on the nape fttnged with 
white.*’ f All the specimens wMeh have been 
taken in this country agree nearly with that 
described by Mr Selby) and have dther been 
young birdS) or those which have passed in>m 
their breeding plomageJ 

From these Lark^^BifitingS) a title indicating a 
mixture of charactM) we are led to the next 
sub-^fimiily, AlauUm^ or True Larks, easily 
distingui^ed flrOfh any of the preceding birds by 

* Selby, Bridsh QrdtiM»th^i L p. 285. 

t NorfhNra Zookgji. 
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the less conical bill, and peculiar form of the feet. 
By far the greater numbers live entirely on the 
ground, run swiftly, feed on grains, bask in the 
sun, and among the dost, and exhibit in their 
manners a great resemblance to ^e rasorial birds. 
Their flight is powerful, and capable of being 
long sustained, and the song is often melodious, 
and of considerable compass.*^ In the British 
list, we can only rank a single genus, the True 
Larks, which Mr Swainson considers as the 
Fimrestral type of the family. 

A LAUDA, Linn. — GeMtic characters. — Bill 
subsonic, nearly eylindrical, nostrils con- 
cealed; wings* long» with the spurious quill 
very short, the three next nearly of equal 
length; tertials lengthened; fbet with the 
claws slightly curved, that of the hinder toe 
long, and nearly straight. 

Europe, America. 

Type.-^^« arvensis. Habits terrestrial. 




* The Ah^da saUcndra. according to Colonel Sykes’ 
late observations, is a delightful singing bird. Proceed, 
of ZooL Soc, 





i^Mda £I»*iIM^ i^U dr S^- 

Mk4^ BrUi^ d»etdr«.-^1%k weUt^'d^ 
md &voiirite isongster h pltatiftiUy dittiiMted 
dver the whole of our lilitOds^ though in the tfifOre 
northern isles it Is sSld to be only a sufbmer 
visitant. In a country where the plough was 
little known, and the ddtivaiion of the grains 
had not commenced, we would coi!^lder the 
natural localities of the Skylark to be extensive 
ranges of grass or pasture land, not lying too 
low, yet soarcely reaching to what might be 
generally termed a sub»|tlpine country. In the 
present state of onr lan(}s, it is a close attendant 
I on cultivation, finding shditer or food among our 
crops, and enlivening the labours of the husl^nd- 
man by its cheerfiil and .peculiar song. Grazing 
lands, however, are still its favourite range, and 
it is often fbund in considerable abundance where 
the upland sheep pastures begin 4o commence. 
In these localities, and among the hay crops, it 
builds or forms its nest, and rears its young. 
The male, during the time of incubation, singing 
from clod or tuft, a little elevated, or rising above 
the spot with a rapid motion of the wings, and 
I during ascent pouring forth that melody which 
I has been so often the theme of our more homely 
poets, and is a marked illustration with all who 
describe the accessaries to rural sbeuery. The 
I song is continued for a considerable tfute without 
interruption, during the ascent and after having 
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attained , 

i^g poHed high aa5r0<|^jQl^y^to be 

k|i^QOhly)bQrk»«ej||^^^ Itfieqaently 

also continue it$ e^i^miirgmdaal descent, but 
upon any alann*it is suddenly stopped^ the wings 
closed, and it falls as it were a stone to the ground 
in A line often very slightly slanting. When 
the duties of incubation have passed, the birds 
begin to congregate, and by the commencement 
of the winterjapnths, flocks here assemble in the 
stubble and fallow flelds, their melody gone for aj 
time, their only note being a short chirrup when ) 
raised or disturbed. When severe weather ad- 
vances, they retire to th^ lowest grounds, and to 
the vicinity of the s^pa shore,, and it is immediately 
previous to or about this tgme, that the partial 
movements ahd migrations take place, and we 
receive a compensation for what we lose in flocks 
from countries lying more northerly than our 
own. The Skylark never perches on trees, but* 
is entirely terrestrial, walking and running with! 
facility and swiftness, and never hopping in the 
manner of the finches. On the approach of 
danger it squats in any irregularity, hols, or foot 
print in the ground, and before a pointer will 
thus continue until approached within a yard. 
They also bask in the sun, and dust themselves 
like the rasores, and we have frequently seen 
the basking places strewed with feathers, and re- 
sembling those of a covey of partridges. The 
nest is placed on the ground, sometimes close j 
to some hillock, and generally more or less/ 
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sheltered by tall or herbage; it is rather 
carelessly formed of strong bent or grasses, lined 
interiorly with finer materially 

In the larger towns, and on the Continent, this 
bird used to be, and to a certain extent is still 
esteemed at the table, and during Printer the 
flocks were netted extensively, bringing in this 
country a price of from three to four shillings per 
dozen. As a song bird, they are also esteemed, 
both from the facility with which they are 
reared, and for their capacity as songsters in con- 
finement, for this* purpose their price seems 
almost extravagant, twelve or fifteen shillings 
being a common price^for a good bird ” * In 
its geographical range, the Skylark seems pretty 
generally and commonly ^distributed over Europe, 
decreasing to the northward, and there<^becamifig 
migratory in' winter. It extends Into the Asiatic 
continent, but how far, ^ in what proportidn, is 
not accurately ascertained. 

The upper parts of the plumage are yellowish 
brown, having the margins of the feathers pale 
wood brown. In the breeding season the centres 
of the (others assume a deeper and richer tint, 
and the pale edges partially fall off.' Above the 
eyes there is a pale yeUowish streak, arid the 
feathers of the crown are elongated, arid capaMe 
of being erected at will } this foriimiion of some 
part Of the ptirines, covriiifi|r the tsrown, runs 
through ftie known tipetdda, and will fdnmst rank 
as a generic chai^ter* "The tail is considerably 
• yarrell,fc V* ^13* " " ^ 
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forked, and a portion of the outer, with the 
es^terior web of the teeond feathers white. 'I^e 
cheeks are wood browui the breast a paler and 
more yellow shade, spotte<l vilb longitu^ai 
marks of brownish black ; the remaining under 
parts are yellowish white, nearly pure on the 
centre of the belly. Legs and feet are yellowish 
brown. The female scarcely differs.! Cream- 
coloured and nearly white varieties occur. 

The Wooon^RK, Alau^a areoreAi Linn. 
-•^Alauda 0fborea^ lAm*^ TFoodlarA of British 
— ^Thta species, as the temiliar name indi- 
cates, is more woodland in its habits than the 
last, or indeed then *any species with whose 
habits we are acquainted. At the same tim^, it 
is not an arboreal bird, pending even but rarely, 
but frequenting pasture lands and cultivated fields 
in a woodland country,, or one interspersed with 
old hedges and copses of brushwood. It is cele- 
brated also for its song, which by all its describers 
is stated to.be melodious, and more richly toned 
than teat pf the lasl^ while it is deficient in varia- 
tion and.qompassf Thp song is also attend while 
on the wteg» but the flight is desoribed' to be 
wheeling ^cirdes, occasiooally hovering> and. not 
in the gimlud^peIpeadic^lar to 
height^ as psiformed W tbe It a^ 
times, but W fteqnently, 
of a The nest. ^ 

ground jnder (^ter of soine and 
and in structiire is somewhat similar to that of 
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the Skylark. The eggs are pale reddish white, 
spotted and speckled with reddish brown. Dur- 
ing winter, they are said to assemble in small 
parties, the amount of the year’s brood, and we 
do not find it stated that they are migratory, or 
perform any partial change of station. 

The Woodlark, so far Bh we can learn, is by 
no means a common bird, even in its most favou- 
rite stations, and its distribution in Britiun is 
extremely local, confined in England chiefly to 
the southern counties, and extending more spar- 
ingly to Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and Lancashire, 
in the northern counties becoming very rare, so 
as to cause its appearance to be recorded, and 
we have instances stated hyjh/lr Selby and Mr 
Heysham, of specim^s l^eing killed in Northum- 
berland and Cumberland. In Scotland, it is 
admitted by many writers, but without mention* 
ing particulars. Dr Fleming gives the Gaelic 
name, while Mr Heysham states that it is taken 
occasionlly by bird cafchem in the neighbour- 
hood of Dumfries.* We have not ourselves seen 
a Scottish specimen, and cannot at present refer 
to any authentic instance of its capture. In Ireland, 
Mr Thompson has recorded it as partially distri- 
buted. On the Continent, it is perhaps more 
numerous, at the same time being loCal in its 
stations. In the Paris maijcets, we have frequently 
noticed specimens among the bunches of small 
birds, and mixed with the Common Lark. We 

• Upon the authority of Mr Yarrell, Brit Birds, i. p. 
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do not yet know its range to the south, or to- 
wards Asia. 

The Woodlark, though somewhat resembling 
the last in its colours and their distribution, is 
easily distinguished by its less size, and the 
shortness of the tail, which renders it a more 
compact and less elegant looking bird. On the 
upper parts, the feathers are brownish black, 
edged with pale yellowish brown. The form of 
the feathers and marking more rounded than in 
the last. The lower parts are pale straw yellow, 
upon the neck apd breast spotted longitudinally 
with dark brownish black. Above the eye the 
streak is well defined, and is pf a yellowish white. 
Hinder claws very long. • 

• 

The Shore Lark, AlaudX alpestris, Linn. 
^Alauda alpestrisy Linn. — A. comutay Swain . — 
Shore Lark of Wilson and modern British 
authors. ~ This is the third Lark which the in- 
dustry of modern British ornithologists have 
added to our list. It is, however, of rare occur- 
rence, and can only rank as an occasional straggler, 
four specimens being all that are at present on 
record. It is a bird having the organs of Eight 
amply developed, and having an extensive geogra- 
phical range over the New World,* extending also 

* The Prin^ of Musignaiio has, separatSd die North 
American birds from those of jSurope, ke^iiiig the trivial 
name bt alpetiris for the hUit. By Br^Mu and Boie, this 
bird has been placed as the type of a sub-genus. In the 
wing, the small spurious ^uiU, is, wanting. 
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to A^ia and Europe. The specimens which are 
now land then picked up in Britain can only be 
looked upon aa having strayed, or been driven 
from their migratory courses* In most of its 
localities it is migratory, and we have notices of 
its occurrence in the Arctic Regions, by the 
authors of the Northern Zoology, and a very 
interesting account of its manners in summer by 
Mr Audubon.* That ornithologist found them 
breeding on the coasts and islanik of Labrador. 
Like the others, the song is sweet, warbled when 
on the wing, and occasionally on the ground. 
The nest is placed on the mos8«eovered aground, 
apd is disposed with so much care, while the 
iboss so much resembles the bird In *hue, that 
unless you almost tread upon her as she sits, she 
seems to feel secdre, and remains nnpoioved. It 
is imbedded in the moss to its edges, which are 
composed of fine grasses, circularly disposed, and 
forming a bed about two inches thick, with a 
lining of grouse feathers, and those of other birds. 
The eggs are four or five In number, large, gray- 
ish, and covered with numerous pale bhie and 
brown 8pots.”f 

In anpecimen before us from North America, 
the upp^ parts are hair brown, the centre of each 
feather darker, and tinged upon the nape with 
pale hyacinth red. The shoulders and rump are 
hyacinth red, the feathers having pale edges* 
The wings and tail are blackish brown, having the 


Orn. Bieg, ii« p, 570. 


tibid. 
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secondaries and coverts nearly .wood brown, bet 
darker in the middle. Tbe tail baa the centre 
feathers edged with wood brown, abd tlm outer 
edge of the outer feather, with the half of that of 
the next, white. In the adult male, the AH'ehead 
is yellow, bounded behind with a black band 
terminating on each side with some narrow black 
feathers,* elongated, which can be rais^ at will, 
and which have obtained for this bird one of its 
appellations. Horned Lark, (A. comtUcu) The 
lores, cheeks, and throat in the form of a crescent 
band, are deep black, and the chin, sides of the 
nedk, and a streak above each eye, are of a pale 
but rich king’s yellow ; beneath the black gular 
band, tbe breast is hyadinth red, varied with 
blackish brbwn, the* side! ^.the breast are of 
the same colour, and the fla^s are wood brown, 
having the centre of each feather darkest. The 
belly, vent^ and tail coverts are white. 

In our next sub-tamii^, tbe Bullfinches or 
PyrrhtdifkBy tlie typical forms are very different 
from the birds we have now left ; but there is a 
genus of Africa and India, Pyrrhulauda, or Lark* 
Bullfinoh, which, as the name indicates, o6mbine8 
characters of both. In the form of the True 
Bullfinches, the head is large, the bill short, and 
very broad at the base, at the same time of very 
considerable strei^th, and In these tbe principal 
food seems to be the tender htik or young shoots, 
and the buds of trees. Others attack the seeds 
of trees, and in one gebus we have a remarkable 
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d&d peculiar form in the mandiblci of the bil), 
being crossed over eeich other. They ere mostly 
arboreal in their habits, and many of them fre« 
quent extensive and retired woods. The genus 
we have first to notice isi 

PyRRHtri:.A, Brisson * — Generic characters . — 
Bill short, thick, and swelled, or infiated in 
all its parts, wide at the base, edges of the 
mandible folding over the maxilla, .culmen 
rounded ; wings with the third quill longest, 
second and fourth equal, first slightly shorter ; 
tail ample, sometimes lengthened ; feet with 
the tarsus and middle toe nearly equal. 

Type. — 1. P. vulgansy 2. eryihrocephala. 

Form compact, Europe, Asia. 
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THE COMMON BULiFINOH. 

Pyrrhuk vulgaris. — Tbmm. 

PLATE XIX, 

J^oxia pyrrhula, Linn , — Pyrrhula vulgaris, Tmm, (fc. — 
Bulltinch of British authors. 

This very beautiful bird is geuerally distributed 
over our islands^ though no where very numerous. 
It is of retired habits^ frequenting woods and 
plantations, often where they are wild and of 
considerable extent, * and call-note 

reaches the ear of the wanderer when their haunts 
are intruded on, clear and distinct, yet melan- 
choly in its tone and cadence. In spring and 
winter, the shrubbery and gardens are frequented; 
apparently on account of the food derived from 
the fruit where buds are eagerly sought after 
and eaten, the bud being paired down or bruised 
by the edges of the bill, forms itsqlf the food, and is 
not broken, as some suppose, in search after the 
insects contained in it. The Bullfinch thus com* 
mits often serious depredations on the crop of 
the coming year ; at o^er times the food consists 
of the seeds of many pints, particularly those of 
the order Syngmuia^ as the thistle, ragweed, &c. 

The nest is constructed on the lower bnmehes 
of some evergreen tree, or among the underwood 
of the cover. It is rather carelessly built, shallow, 
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ftud lin^d urith flue 

roi)|i ar> <Th6 eggs are dT a ptde and 

iMliala. gftwadi^ Uuei marked with reddish or 
purplish qpots* 

The geographical range of the BidUnch is hot 
very extensive, neither does it seem more common 
in other distriets than in Britain. In our own 
country, it scarcely reaches the north of Scotland, 
and is, we believe, unknown in the northern 
islands* On the Continent it reaches to a lower 
proportional latitude, but decreases in numbers, 
and it has been long since known as a Japanese 
bird. 

The Bullfinch is esteemed in confinement on 
account of its imitatiy^ powlars, and numbers are 
annually importeci bn this account from Oermany, 
under the title of « Piping Bullfinches.’’ These 
have lost almost entirely their natural limited song, 
excepting their call-note, but have been taught 
to whistle an air or favourite melody, which the 
best do with great truth and di8ti|ctness, and 
with a deep and full tone. The price of some of 
these birds is extravagant 

The Bullfinch, in fbrm, is a compact and stout 
bird, and the adult male shews a beautiful assem- 
blage of colours. The crown of the head and 
nape, the throat, wings, tail, are rich velvety 
black, with a steel blue am purplish gloss. The 
back aud should^ delicate bluish gray, and the 
rump, vent, and under tml coverts, pure white. 
The cheeks, throat, and under parts, delicate tile 
red, shading gradually into the other colouss. In 
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the female, the $toe, 

but not io rttitii|iir> ‘t|*8e upper parti are more 
of a and io alio the under iur&ee 

of the body tinted with the red of the »afo. 
The BuMnoh is subject to oobsictentbte variety* 
Individuals pied black and white ocOur, white 
occupying the red and gray portions. Some are 
of a yellonrieb whiter or cream-colour, and occa- 
siom^y they ocour nearly pure white, while black 
varieties obtain at times, an effect which, it is 
said, may be artificially produced by confining 
the food to hempseed. A very beautiful species, 
much allied in form, is found on the Himalayan 
range. 


•Our next bird is very closely allied to the 
True Bullfinches, but diverges from their form in 
that of the bill, and in the colours of the plumag#, 
in the last respect much more closely approaching 
to the tints and changes undergone by Cross- 
bills. The tarsus is also proportionally shorter. 
These differences have induced many of our 
ornithologist^ to adopt Cuvier s gdllis Carythus^ 
in preference to continuing them with Pynhda. 
Corythm may be thus characterized : 

CoRYTUus, Cuvkr.^ Ckneric 
Bill somewhat swofiep, wijth the culmen 
rounded, mandible projecting and curving 
over the tip of the lower f tarsus' shorten tban» 
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the middle toe | tail slightly forked} wiogi 
as in Pyrrhuh. 

Type.-— C. snucfeo^. 

Europe, Alpine India, Nipaul,* America. 



The Pine Bullfikch, Corythus enucle- 
ATOR, Cuvier. — Loxia enuckatorf Linn.‘ — Pyr- 
rhula enuckatorf TeiXm. Selby — Corythus enu- 
cleator, Cuv. 5*0^^ — Ptne Bullfinch or Gros- 
beak of British authors. This species seems to 
be rare, and of limited distribution even in its 
own countries, for we very seldom receive it in 
collections, and with dealers it is as unfrequently 
found. In Britain it stands as one of our rarest 
and most sought after birds. One of our first 
authorities for its occurrence is Mr Pennant, who 
met with th^ flying above the great forests of 
Invercauld in Aterdeenshire, and since that we 
are not aware of any authentic instance of their 
occurrence in Scotland, and we have never our- 
selves met with them in the north, though they 
have been often anxiously looked for. Mr 
Yarrell mentions three instances of their having 

• Wc have a very distinct and typical species from 
Nipaul, seat by Mr Hodgsim. 



bf^ts ^ 

a fendale^ abtllin^ on HafsPOvr^oa<^tha<*HiIly b^iag^ 
tn hi» own conectiot]|. Mr Jhomp^n has not 
record^ its appeanmoe In lreWd> In Europe, it 
is most frequent in the nort^r ^nd the specimens 
from the New World have diways been considered 
identical with and it is in the northern parts 
of the latter country also that they are chiefly 
found, being met with by Dr RicWdson as far 
as the sixtieth degree, and by Mr Audubon in 
Newfoundland, the ooasts of Labrador, and Hud* 
sonV Bay. is from these writers on the orni- 
thology of North America, that we learn any thing 
regarding their habits, aad, according to the litter, 
they fred on the buds an^jj^s of almost dl kinds 
of trees. The nest is said placed not far from 
the ground, and to be composed of small sticks 
lined with featbem, the eggs white. It Is recorded 
also as being a beautiful songster,' possessing a 
deep and full tone, and is occasionally kept in 
confinement on this account, becoming soon very 
tame and ^miliar. 

We do not know the changes of the colours ' 
assumed during the bf^jng season, or at diifh* 
rent ages by this spe^des, but ijt apparently varies 
from difl^rent shades of yellowish red to carmine 
red. The plomlige Is soft and rather loose ; that 
of the adult ki ^summer fa described as 
red, t^ feathers on the j^ck, soapp^ 
fare, anj|,*rumk gwiah bjaclt in the centre. 
Peathers ^^the wipip and tail Blackish brown, 
edged with reddish white, which is broader on 
wou n. X 
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the tips of the wing coverts, and fornas there a 
bar across the wing. The nnder parts are also 
of the rich carmine red of the upper, becoming 
paler, and shading into gray on the belly and 
vent. In the Northern Zoology, the old male, 
again, is said to have the head, neck, and unUer 
plumage^ orange.**^ According to the last quoted 
work, a female^ ** kiUed in winter, has the bead, 
ears, rump^ and tips of the back and neck fea- 
thery hoary yellow, the rest of the plumage bluish 
gray. This accords with a European specimen 
in our possession, suppesed to be an adult female. 
The tinge of hoary^j^ellOW, however, extends to 
the centres of the fei^^era on the back and breast, 
while the colour on the ri9p)p*is extreinely bril- 
liant. The wing^ d&^'tai! are brownish bl^ck, 
the quills 'and Sjsoandaries edged with gra^^sh 
white, the tips of the greater and lesser coverts 
of the same colour forming bars across the wing. 

We have now to..eaami|in a very qifioas and 
interesting genus, limited in numbers, but con- 
taining birda whose habits, though often de- 
scribe^ halite ^not been si#ci 6 Dtly observed In 
this country. The ^appellation qf has by 
modem omlthf9logiats.l^eeii resta|#ed to* these 
birds, ftmtliarly knowdi as Crossbills fhom the 
structure of the bill* They are natives of 
temperate countries, are slfhngly formed, possess 
a powerfol ilisrht. and teed chieflv on the ace^ 


Nortbern Z9elogr, ii. p. 2Ca. 
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of the dififferent speotes of pine, to which they 
are enabled to find acceea by the peculiar atruc* 
ture and strength of their bill. The colours of 
the plumage are bright, aittt undei^o periodical' 
chwges. They are partially in^tory, and m 
winter are gregarioiwe 

Loxia, Britm. — Gentrie cAortocferi. — Bill 
strong, rather lengthened, Oompreased, «a^ 
dible and matrilla crossing eaw othef at tlltf 
tip when closed, entire at the tips } wingd'^ 
with the first quill hSa^at, the others gw* 
duating} tarsi short} feet rather' strong, . 
with the lateral to^s tittWJualj claws hookedi 
Types.— Zo*ifl SfCt 

iPote.— Europe, America. 


TiHfi COMflteK'CftOSSBILLi. 
Aoma eurtifroitrs. Ltsfi. 

PLA’iB.XJfc. 

Usis currlffefelol s«|fl|l»^cemit<»ti 


tehad 


THM i^try wteresHi^g mro r- 

aifentitm direhted to H sluee a 'mm 

which ttiay be pethapa Iftwttd id thrtr 
at uncertain Interval^ their cUrloW nalnts mo 
want of fear» and the destrucHW tthich theji 
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Tnaki- in tome places upon fte crop tife apple*, hv 
•fitting' fruit m iearch of the p^ or seeds. 
m YnM*en has been at pains to aeantit but some 
• of the eari,er.repordj|. said frbm^ifen .we learn 
that ^ey notWd in 1254 and 1593. parti- 
cqlarfy in ^e lattee'/tear, .on. ,abetonttt <| the 
lAore nwntto^ h^.l„ the. 0 H)hard»-.iSlnee 

f**® *aw 'fc^hwn in; Ehi& 

^d; WaK ^'anfcLfltitlaBdj:;^^ ,b«e 

ben^jetore ftequeJit, or jfte 
which Is glt'en'to oniiAoiogy, 

•ttb tmjpeiem 4to; -to- which the 

comjnfimteatcife.hBs 

^ttraap^ao. W««e,hower^Miii«l 

**“* Soot- 

w leant,' where an immense eite&t^of 
p^^b^ Jhia? iweippliiB^, tMW^bi^ JwBfc 

y^vSmw aird 183 (^%ew(> 0 lf aRjtear^Jws 

paired wlthrtl the I^IM -iwF^eit ind ^te 
•outhWD taotfand^^ bctite viaftek bir 

fifty to. seventy 

Jetumed, and barb been been every week up to 
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the present d8te> (July SO, 1839 s) notwi^tand- 
ing, w« hn^rn been unable to disoorer the nest, or 
any traces' of their naring built* During whiter, 
the flodc Itgit together, bat after spring they hate 
been seen lit pairs or sibaB parties, and it is pos> 
sible Iteit some of the (dder pin* iroods, ftom 
twelve to fifteen miles distant, may Imvn ftirnished 
breeding stations, though as yet, wui have been 
unable to ascertain this. These hirds^ daring the 
winter, kept together, and wer»giraanl^ 
covered when looked for by thfir nojtgr notes 
when passing ftnm one piaatatiop to another, or 
removing short distanoes in aerisi^ <ri oonnihfiar- 
ing trees. When thft, flight wan NHula tn>any 
distance, the binds tomtit a cmisidehdibl'Mght, 
andi flaw wifli nVary!r]ifi 7 ||pfi>lnith»r nadnl^ng 
motion, ndming as th^ flew a cdnthii^,s^ci|^ 
AsaptimUtiinte. Qna%hting<fteyiMQ|i«iMUent, 
sA once nommaiiBiiqsf to atta^ the fir coftat'otKl 
only uttened their nates when dishirihc^ W On 
temovisf tosmotharatathOD* 1&as}waa6fir,was 


(diiefijr fWsidffiAtisiih aliitree8Midih.|tai8igft «re^ of 
cones {siesaiithd ft vaspintaroriistt «i{^ 
florit'SNis engaged upon a«m. ThofoetmiMU 


being botiipcM’erfok,|^ osed eh<Jraih|fioriali»^ 
pneh^le mambefot^uni t^fonld ri|i|||sMd 
hdli% a1^ the oanes <iiKh!i!heii|i4^ 
ati!(iad% and«wltb aM||gft^liii^l|.if 
a parrot, tad thsf tliieea|i|MMi^ 
to emAfo them|tfh|^> fly s^^^^lfeione 
of 8 sprtme fir to ini ad^ot tree* 
are split or out updone qri,hfoi|ifl|dfkloog^i-> 
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Md are so fora in geareh for the seeds as to 

Mr ^ t 

fr^uehtly liere attacked, though i-“ 

% aeeds are much tM u|Jnr;«nd wTn 
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at*o«|ltbQ Bttttwlnb* t||ra W^'ltfoad stripe ot 
paietmil^ browo' veiimi)% <1^ <1te t the 
m the the be^ hr» the h% 

da^a^'ij^etipe only heieg critiu^^plhi^h 
a (ian^#{Hfie^ce to thW parts and 

tail dark iifn|l(e|; hnt«»« tinted with 

criiMOQ {>n the soapolars, and having,, the quills 
and secondaries yer|r nairowlsredged^vith reddish 
white. Another male shot in in 

July, has alt the oripieen perta tpowp* 

ish green, by that ootonr oooopyiiig the |i^<of 
the feathers, the oentre oC the WM^ aqd loapnlars 
appearing nearly en^ely>ol^ deep shade of' that 
eoloatw in a.fei^IesIiot in Kbeembei^ theqipper 
parittf'thngit, and ritefa^ were of a. grayish green, 
the feathew edged t^^elio^h green par the 
head and beek, and on both bctt^.dark at the 
batgt ; the breast and belly were greenish yellow, 
shadi^ into gray on the vegiirf the qsder tail 
covecfs grayish blackr edged with pale y^wish 
gray t wings and tad dark gttiyk^-tnnber brqwii, 
having the feathers edge<|‘«ith greehish yrilow. 
In a young bird propured on ^e ^Continent, the 
whtde upper parts are umhfV ^ttawn, with the 
yellowish green featfa^ epMHngi. undernsath 
the throat and sltfet*^ ^ nra reddhih 

yellow, riiading into yellowii^ white Injtbe dtntna 
of the bel^ and vpnt, eaoh, ftlrihe^ p^rrlwthd^i* 
fitdinalty along the idtaft withLl||i>btygow»} *h^ 
wings and tail tfte hpt so darlh end h|e et||sd 
wiw^rig hrewtuidi whh 



PjikRfto^a6Mii&i4 pi'ETyoMff* 

TActrai M^itdi4dpk^opMmm^, Stt^ 

stein, 

The Parrtft Croatf^valAM taoflced a* Sfitlah 
by Mr Pennant. It waa more iFecently»8gttred 
by Mr Se\by inHide nahtrattomt of Onritibology, 
and Mr IlMell bu giVdb «6ticea df Herer&l 
inataneeo d^ltt‘1ii|^e ita £ng)apd>^nd states 
that laM'^^t Ipecittene vote brou|bt for sale to 
the I.ondettt^Mrttdft' Hie sjJeoimen figured by 
Mr itsMltet’ proonredaloiig^witlt it, 

are fluttindes wb are aequaintad witb ef 

its eednrrencs'* In Socdl&ndt" ThSme ij^meps 
were <fiHa,^ied by Hr Ibr"; » gbubfiakari Edb- 
burgh, Ros(NHW«ddVar*'B8 IMS e&K ^eooReet, 
from pAfpStty of Sir Pranofh i^Mcettsie 
GarlOcK '^e of tbni same intotiwpoeteisldlnr 
and Sht4d for the l^ip>rsf>itiild«dMl0l^oB‘^ginla 
by |[r Selb^'. war Ibr a time lost 

sigld of, but idrltoss alfffrtnOrds rebovm^ pdt* 
session, and it is ii#tr id lli{f>'6elby’s‘ coHeetijOO. 
The loealUy of tlt04||ieeln»%'‘)tt4i>d Bdinburghi 
Mfiilbtb ean sotm^ Adw be betbeotidited.. It 
dd^iyet seeit,4o Mv»'dbdtiVed''i& Irtdlffid: 
Awor^l^'^to Temmibok, it oaiy'b‘^'^% ^dtd 
oceasftml%«‘'risitl itdllaod astfj'Praius^us prlf- 
baWy el^'ti«if»«ite in SoHh^'' Borop!^ O^d 
is itfd l^’the' (Mlthpl<u^dHl ^ north 'to 
increase b numimv ij|> Ml#, 
roddentand breomngir’ ^ % not alttmowb(||edl' 
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M a North Amerl04j4"ip<^^88* We add a de- 
scrfj^OD 4nd measuiretn^aU otickf own specimen 
fer odmpariibn wU^ others. ^ 

^ao fkr as we IVom the 

stuffed specimen, about six inches Ind 4 quarter ; 
length of the wing, from the tip of the moulder, 
four Inches one-eighth; length of the iaTsus one 
Inch. The whofe plumage b of a yelbwish crimson 
red, shading into gray on the flanks, and centre 
of the belly and veftt, more brilUant on the rump, 
and on the centre of the back having the base of 
the feathers dark; the wings umber brown, 
the feathers narrowly ^dged with greenish yellow. 
This specimen was used by Mr Bewick and Mr 
Selby their figures and descriptions. 


^ ^ WRlVS^WIKOKn CaOSSBlLL, X.OXIA LuycoF- 

rima. £. Pmn. 

Br{/ti9h first noticed 

specimen df this distinct CrossbUI was shot 
within miles of Belfitst, ih 1802. Sinop, a 
very fsw instances are hu record of specimens 
oeou^i^ in England, ^hih its dIaim to a place 
in the Smttish list rests on a sptttoen sientioned 
by Pennant, which^ ^^e waa been 

killed in Scodand. t& Europe, it q^ms confined 
nearly to the northern phrts,*^ and is shea there 
very rarely. It was omitted ^ Tcptminck in the 
second edition of his Mami^ an^heems only to 
IMVO been noticed bylhe ndirw r^ni omitholo- 
flats.. It is supposed oIbo io sa^mte or extend 
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to Northern Asia^ but Kpitit America may be 
yet considered ibi true country, and tbxmgh 
comparatively scarce it is met with in 

greater nui^ers than elsewhere. BtiQOafMirte 
considers Jit as inhabiting the northern and 
central pattf, being in most districts migratory^ 
fVequennng chiedy the << pine swamps and foreste^ 
often feeding to excess on the seeds of pinus 
incps** The nest Is buOt on the limb of a pine 
near the centre, and is composed of grasses and 
eartt, lined interiorly with feathers.'^* Their 
manned are described as similar to those of the 
Common Crossbill, equally ^regardless of danger, 
and in snow allowing then^elves even to be 
caught by the band. We do not at present 
possess a specimen of thif^bird, but the adult 
male is described as rich crimdon red, tinted with 
brown on the forehead, and having the base of 
the feathers dark gray, which sometimes give»^ g 
mottled appearance to the plumage. T^e wings ^ 
and tail are black, the former with twO oonqii* 
cnous white bars, ^pne across the shoulders, the 
others « formed ^ the white tips to the wing 
coverts. ' The yent and under tail coverts wbitcit 
The female is described of an olive green, paler 
beneath, and t^p^ brightly on the rump and 
bfeast with l^^'yelfow | the bars on the wings 
indiqiM |ndSttnctly. 
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SCAfi^OMa 

We %i^e Bdtr desei^MHl ^ tfa» memben ol 
^6 Conirottn* ^vbie^ bob ’'bambefed in the 

list, tod iti rndtohig Idbe of the 

great wdhr, we'^hM a wide gap, 
bttr’b^^BoV^m eountrje^l^MitoilkW In the first 
^'’itepittentatlon of the or Buk- 

fiSdt While ’thoae belongiDg' to itbe Beanmm 
are^fe'tr in nnmbOi^ tod bdohj^ ,^dl;|t4b scattered 
gOnem. *' The 'thM^'tidbek 'thfer^kSetnUonef or 
(Jlhnbete, a^ chairacteHzed bjf* the Oltootare 
which auopis «r ihvis HKothwO tbr^^odting or 
hanging' aiiiong id totto'ddtolopod to the 
ottooet ext^t, tod enabting tM tdrdk to icale the 
lljbloth attddjirigbtttoollAHn’mbeiwiiitoe adapted 
to ibto^ftg-Ai»Mig branches; 

in die toniotore of titO feet it intinw^y eon- 
beOtod with this proideitor tod we find them 
'stetol^ fotmed, the bbtoll sbora uMi the toes 
iff lEhe greottr'hnntbef'lils^ed in a b 7 gdd»ctyle 
tWo fttfIMd fiiHrArdSit*4wo»^touiding 
behind, onb*« wMjHf''kS^|(l*ile^ 
bisOme genonii^ btt is sp ^$Sw4#r#take 
‘'fte phito of d ip^i|^i^gdt^ tod iMdatsI^ the 

the reniarini)to|todi^b^^1^9^^ wiA the 
nmntotoe oikto^Jparrott, but 

of 

''V / » 
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many of wli!4b live llmoal ^iirely to a oliml^ 
position* 6f JPifddaf or Wood|N^fcar8» 

are eminendy remariialiku Many of them are 
strong aiK} ponortol birds* The feet vsfy strong, 
and fumii^ed With hodhed claws. The |eii 
rigid^ and used a^ an assistant in suppcWttog 
them, when rnnirtPgnp the trunks 
blit siroiiigt and shaped like a wedge, oapaUa of 
being used with fffe&t force, and of qmckijrexea* 
vattog ferns ttwr retreats the various larvee which 
feed and huftow to the bnrfctand wood of trees, 
while thshto^geeis long an^K sjiender, and by the 
particndar s^Uotnre of its parts, and the hyoid 
bone, is capable of being eitended^Snd of bringing 
up the prey from a davityW considerable depth. 
The Great Atoortoan h ory-billed Woo(|paofc^>'> to 
a fine example of this form* to <Hur native fkam 
we sludl see it ii 'the genus jDtjfitatmus of Mr 
Swainson. 


DavotoMus, (Generis 

Bill straight, depressed, sti^ighter 

tfatSi hii^to^I Hdge nearest the enlmen $ 
j fieWitthr^an the anteHoK 


nUTei^l 


f.. mtoM Arn^o^ 
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writes tirast No speoimen, howevOr> known to 
have been certainly killed in this country, exists 
in any of our museums, and the^e is Strong reason 
to doubt the reality of its claims to a place in the 
British fauna*’^* The authority previous to this 
vests with the works of Drs Latham and Pulteny. 
We hare no bseans of immediately clearing this 
dOubti or of tracing the specimens alluded to by 
above mentioned gentlemen; but^ at all 
events, the bird wilt only rank as a stiisggler, 
and as one of the rarest in our lls^ and we intro« 
duce it, as we have done many others^ to- attract 
attention to the suljeot. On the Continent it is 
most common in the n^therja and central parts ; 
according tcK TemipinSk extending^ to Siberia, 
and sometimes appearing in Holland. It is not 
known beyond the European boundary. In the 
males, the plumage is entirely black, excepting 
the crown, which is crimson. In the female, the 
erittsdn is limited to a spot on the occiput; 
while in the young the crimson is partially mixed 
with black. ^ 

The next form is 

* 9 

DkHtiltOeoyus, 

•--9111, with the curnien neOriy aA 

htjM at the hase'^ks high/ and hot com- 
posed on tho^sldei I ^fbet with ^ versatile 
^ toe longer tlian. the^Sbferior; winm rather 
lengthened and pointed, third quill longest 
Types. V 

* British Vertabrata, p, l&t. 
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Note. — Plomaga chieS)^ black and white» dis- 
posed lE^ve in.pajtohes^r bars. 

Europe, Asia, America. 


Great Spotted. Wooih»ecker, Dsnpboco-^ 
BUS MAJOR, Swatn8on% — Picus mqior^ tmn. ~ 
Greater Spotted Woodpecker of BntUh quth^ 
^ This species is the only representative of the 
* Pictda^ wbieh extends to the northern part of 
our Island,^ and it is there of rare occurrence^ 
The unfrequenpy, indeed, of all the specimens of 
British Woodpeckers, particularly in the northera 
parts of Britain, prevents ue fVom giving any 
account of them from observation, but so far as 
we can learn from the works and informatioa of 
others,* the present species is most common in 
some of the southern counties of England where 
it breeds ; as we proceed northward it appears to^ 
be partially migratory, and in Nortbumherlaipd^ 
Mr Selby observes, scarcely a year passes without 
some 'of these birds being obtained In the months 
of October and November^ This abo acc<nrds 
with OUT ebn observations, of a few individuikis 
whipb fpo bav^ known to huve been 
Dumfries, am^^Bpxburghshiwii ahd which Were 
obtained at thete seasons. IJfr S^y abo 
tioDs having seen ^^«on thojl^nks of l|te ibi 
Spey ; we are not fhl#ret 

north, and never met wHk it m any of onr ixour* 
sions in the Highlands^ In Iiiflan^ on th%iat|thO« 
rity of Mk Thompson, it' la only reWded to have 
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ooORtred twice, one speoimen, killed in the 
vioinliy of bublin, being m the museum of the 
Dublin Society, On the Continent it 

seems mo^e abundant, but in some parts it is 
probably partially migratory. Of its extra Euro- 
pean range we do not know the limits, the 
Himalayan bird so closely allied to it being 
aj^mreBily distinct.* The habits of this bird are 
strictly Mbreal i it prefers, we believe, extensile 
forests, rather than a more woodland country; 
feeda chiefly on insects, but often also on seeds 
and nuts ;t and we were informed by a gentleman 
long resident in Russia, that the cones of the 
pines we^e opened foP the seeds, and for this 
purpose they were carried by the bird to some 
particular spot, and placed in the cleft of a tree, 
to be held forth for dissection ; that piles of the 
cones, after being opened, might be seen in 
various parts of the forests at the roots of trees, 
and that one near his own garden was a ftvourlte 
spot where the birds were often observed at 
work. 

A male shot in Domfries^ire in winteri bad 
the forehead yellowish whitoi the plumes cover- 
ing the nostnU blaok ; the plumage above gene- 
rally of a deep foHeved by a narrow band, 
or spot on the dl mfirhd blood red, and 
varUma patches of white, pf which idke space 

around tjie eyes, the niorlimlitnf, a pateb on each 

side of the nape, and the seapeW covers, are the 


^ See 0m. Alast. piste lie. f TemudneL 
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mcMit prominent. The lower pa^ are ydlowisR 
white, having the black of the sidea of the neck 
stretching across the breast In the form Ofaeres* 
cent shaped half collar, the vent and under tail 
coverts crimson red. The quills with spots 
of a square shape on the outer webs^ On foe inner 
ones rounded, those on the first quin being 
placed near the base, and only two In nqhiber. 
Tail black, the two outer feathers yellowli^ white 
for two-thirds of their length, barred with blank, 
the third feather tipped with yellowish white.. 
In the female, foe r^ occipitid band is wanting* 
In the young birds,, foe crown of foe bead Is 
entirely oritnson previous to foe first inUO}|» ^ 


Lbssbr-spotteo WoouRBOEBa, DbibwjIq^v- 

PUS MiiBOR.-^P«<^ mmoTf 

mmr, Swain. •^Les9er-sp0tM ^ 

BrU^h onMors.*.— This pretty little species b 
more local than foe last, and;^ hat a much 
extended range in Britain, being uuhnowU, 
believe, In foe Seotisb and Irish founa, lUid-befog 
found ohi^efly ip afow qf ihcsoiifo^im^ t 
countiea.hf to MrQfiuld 

it is very oommpn‘in woowte 

wund ^I^ndos^ bni|kg itiwnlh fih ixs^ found iu 
Keosins^ gardens, seenis pasi^ 

to foe ehn^ irefi, gmt fo foa 

topmost branches f ai:^ Is 4s \ ' 

met with in (BoifoeStm, 
bridge, Norfifik, SuifoUr, 

VOL. 11. $ 
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and WairirU^bw» ao4 oqn «a» kilM near 
Nevpaede ip Jamnrjs vkioh is perhspe 
the portlieni mnge of tine bird in our cpuntry. 
It ipui beep lemadced ibe dUtriole it frequents, 
even more than frie larger speeies,^ on apeount of 
its peculiar note, continued for a time together, 
and ifhiidi is most- probably a caU*note during the 
breeding season, Aough we are not nwate that it 
is oonfrnad tp this period only. Mr Bme says, 
•< It resemMim that made by the boring of a large 
auger tbi^ugh the hardest wood, apd hpime the 
country people apmetimee cidl dm bird ‘ Pump 
^<irer4*’ TV liessas'^ttad Woodpecker braeda 
like th<tj|a 4 t ip halW brees^ laying Um eggs, it ia 
said, on the bare or rotten w^o^, and having the 
entrance bole always of a size in proportion to 
that, of the bird. Op the Coprineat Xenwninefc 
considers it as etost abundant ii^ the north, 
frequenting the pine fmnst^ beoeming more 
uncommon in south, and very rarely occur* 
ring in Holland. 

b the male tim forehead is grayish white, 
crown arierud ted, running into btaok op the 
ocmppt» vhi«|^,!f continued, devn the nantre of 
the nape, and fomu a broad band of>We sMpe 
colour upon the shoulders t tiie cheeks^ and a 
patch op each fide the pecdt, whitut hoidapad 
benfept^ 'the amiletm. Wnckj ih#^ upper 
parts pud uripgs atp igmdPd.tdt^uaNly urMh l^k 
«Bd nrh^Ps ihh Ujdsppps^lpinupadng w^yiip PPitte 
of tbh hsplPi dm eupweRd nwldln *pll Hiathers 
Mieht. the duhar fintheh uddte, udth bbok hma. 
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^ secffiid and tUid witfe » atill Ian pmivort^ 
of white; under parts gn^iab white; eentth' of 
the ihathem bnownifh Wat4 oa the fiankai an^ 
^as of the breast. In the female the asowa is 
yellowish white. 

From the Blaoh and White Woo^>edteM<uMi 
pngs to. a form less truly arboreal, Idig^ti^ 
feequeat^ on the groimd, and npresentii^ 
apparently the genus <M(9tjmir of other eomittiaa. 
It has> beenrdeilgnated* J^raehfhfAta, and'aay 
be now charaeterizad. 

Bumbhyeophob, iSKUtm!HM(7aiMPfeefemwAM. 

BUi slightly carfing, Itteral ridge aeae 
the ouimen, depressed and wklening'at>tli« 
base; neek' feich; feat widt the veraaMe 
and anterior tews neariy equri^t tend riKirti> 

TypCBr— ^ vMH*. 

4fefei>>»Europe, aljdne Iwlla. 


TflE OBBBN FOPPPEGKEB^ 

Sraelyl^lm vtWdb. — SWAWSON* 

PLATE XXI. ^ 



ftltS'^Bpaeiaeis'peihl^’lai uid 
ootndBm of onr ndtite 
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bdievB that it wldom extendi beymid the line of 
Yorhidiire. In ficoUand we have never leen it, 
and' know of no anthentio apeeimei^ while in 
Blr iThompson’i notes it is not enumerated. The 
■oream or cry of the Green Woodpecker, when 
heard fbr the fint time,. in a retired place or 
londy wood, the bird being unseen, strikes the 
hearer as most remarkable and startling. The 
tone and expression is not to be explained 1^ 
words, and can only be felt by hearing ) and it 
appears to be utter^ on alarm, or on hearing 
any noisct often without the person bring able to 
catch a glimpse of the>bird. We have seen this 
bird both in England ^d on the ConUnent, and 
it ai^>ears to frequen^ woods whmw there is a 
lesS' proportion of tall wood than any of the 
pteoeding birds, ciimbii^ among the bt^es : we 
have also seen it among strong hedgps, and once 
or twice in whin covers, where it had been appa- 
rently searching for food on the ground. Tris, 
we know, is an occasional habit of the bird, when 
hunting for ants and their larvae^ a fevpurite food, 
sought fer on the htiloeks or neats, and on rid 
turf feitees. The flight is low and undulating, 
and the call is often r^mated in passiog from one 
station to another. ; 

This species is said to be generally distributed 
over Europe ; but wB are sot aFare of its smge 
being extended fertiul,the ftmm bciagiepresotited 
in alpine Indw by a«r«Nd)Oflier’'ha|iitifrAih'*^ 
rios^riliedsperiesr ^ 
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In the adtiU male the space around the eyes 
and rictus is deep black t the crown of the head 
running down in a narrow point upon the nape^ 
and a lengthened patch on the jaw, afe, arCerbd 
red, the base of each feather gray, and appear-^ 
Ing through and breaking the bright colouri the 
upper parts are siskin green^ shaded on the rump 
into gamboge yellow t the under parts are yel- 
towish gray; quMls greenish black, marked on 
the outer webs trith square spots of yehowish 
white, at the base of the inner wei» with round 
spots of die same colour ; the tail almost inclines 
to bla^ish oil green, indistinctly bordered with 
a de^er shade. In thp fbmale the crimson is 
wanting on the jaws, ^ere the patch with the 
region of the eyes is black. The rest of the 
plumage is similar to that of the male, but less 
brilliant In the young birds the crimson of 
the head is less brilliant, and is more mixed 
with grey ; and the patch on the jaw, and black 
fn thh region of the eyes, are only indicated; 
the nhheks, sides of the neck, and under parts 
are yellowish white; oh the first appearing 
streaked with black, and on the under parts 
having die feathers barred and marked in the 
centre with the same cdour ; above, the ffimnage 
a siskin gree% int^persed with gray, the 
feathers marked ^di yellpwidi white along fee 
efmfts. Mi^TetmhimHc stetes^ that vaHeties of a 
y^cMdsh wUtCsoiaetirara oanuk/ 

From the Woodpeckers vSo ^eminently 
serial, we pasi^ to another genus limited in Us 





9t» 

tmbmf md tet 

pdaiMttg all 4be atraetare Ar a utr 

to dig oat tk« btmyvi^ lama of 
t o« o d » It hao bMk fiteiced amoog tba 8u&»bm% 
of Urn Baiiiets or SmemkuBt mod b Ao only 
fopraaeittatiott of it wbiclt we batm in iliie BritMby 
Of« Indeed^ in Ae European Eaumu 

VuMXf ZAn. ^rtnmie t Aoracdere* ^ Bin 
jitimight, nearly roond^ dilated at Ae bate $ 
iongue long ; felat zygodactyle, emterier toes 
nearly equal id let^i and to Ae taraue t 
wings wHh the first quitt miry mindte» Aiad 
longest^ seeond an^ fbuHh nearly eqmdi ImH 
mmple^ son, rery i^ghU^ rownded* 

Type.— F. UnrqidHa* 
iVbW.— Europe, Asia. 


Yomi TomoniLom, WxTnaoit. — Ymt Ar- 
quUhi WUL Linn. 8fe.-^Wtyn§ek cf BrUUk 
utilAofm— This chaste and delicately marked Mrd 
is a beauti Al example of the pleasing efihets of 
the blendit^ of a few simple cdonm ; gray, brown, 
with shades of yellowish whlte> foraiii^ oearfyAe 
Onfyiints, but so distributed as to produce a wlnde 
which gim satisfeotiim to every oliserm.' Tlie 
Wryneck is a summer yMterteoiWiAmd,aitttdag 
about Ae same perioid'^wnh mom of our dtiier 
emigratory birds, it, However, dodi ndl eiteiad 
in any numbers, or with regularity, to Ae uorAem 
or Ae midland eotin Am of £og|s^ S but south- 
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WIN) IR tbd.wWN dbtHiS^) it w epfisl^btM to 
be gmml^ oN mi weoimoooiy diAtrib|ate4* 
Mr Sriby meNoee thkC^d ft at &r os 

M^rpetb) in N^ueibeftaod) a few are 
«Mm eneiy year. Mr Greenhow totiMea It in 
a tint of Hrda of the ]»ariah of 
Mine county.* In Scotland it becomea ie^ 

frequent ; we have heard of very frw examples, 
aiud one only has come under oinr own ne^ce, 
killed on the banks of the Splway, early in 
eprtej^ and now in our colleetion $ it drew atten* 
tiOa its peculiar, abd unknown cries. 
It is not mentioned by Mr Thompson in dse 
Irish list On the Contin^t, it is said by 
Temminek to be fettnd (n oentsnl Europe, seldom 
ranging more to the northward than SWcdeta. 
Of its more extended range we have fewer indi- 
oatioBs ; it occurs in Tmnmiuck^s ikt of Japanese 
birds identical with those df Europe) aN We 
have received it in a colldction of birds froloi the 
vfeMdty of OrntoQ. Montague mentiotts It as 
bbown in Africa. 

We mm give no desoripticn of the habits of 
this idrd from obitrvatieii* All antl^pra agree 
id the Md being insectlvormi^ and consist 
in a great measure upon w% wWcb haa obtained 
fer it the cottimon appellation 'Of Emmet Hnn^ 
tee.* Ihese it takes with ite tongiia) 
mil apd looobipg tbe pnQ^) whic^adbeM tatjb^ 
gtgtbioiw enmtiefi titk whfeh H j» hbnhdiittiy 
> ^ 

* Loitdoa^i UK$i Va dee 
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k6{)tj|4!«K|Ude In eonfi&^tnmtt supplying it witb 
auln 6» food la the aioihilU it iatiro- 

duco the toegue into the MfonT;. pe9t0, thae 
rpuftiiig the eomaiuoity and hriaging them w4th^ 
reach upon the mfooCf The egge are hdd in 
hole# of trees oa the rottea wood withoat liaii^. 
This hat beea the manaer in which they hare 
been, by most authors, considered to be deposited. 
But we dud Mr &dmoa gMng an instance, 
where he pulled out the nest, composed of moss, 
feathers, Soc* five times, taking in all twenty4wo 
eggs from the birds. He, at the same time, 
however, states, that it may have been the old 
nest of the redstart on whi^ the eggs had been 
deposi^d/ ^ 

Ta describe this beautifully pencilled bird Is 
almost Impossible, the colours are so blended. 
Above^ the general tint is of a yellowish gray, 
mottled with black and brown i on the centre of 
the back the middle of the feathers is Uack, and 
the ground colour is of a browner tint i this also 
covers the scapulars, where the feathers are 
tipped v;;ith n yellowish seceded by a 
band of » Hack;. the qmlls are bf^itrnii%vblack, 
b(wders4 with^r0fMiA;!^d«br^^ t til^.tail has 
four irregular bam* of UiM^ broa4e4#t the shaft, 
and succeeded by pcilo mottled space on the one 
side, darter on the gives the effimt 

of sjuules or bim^ i^t^^puHj^lars gie pnle 

* Loudon^ vU* p* 
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the same tint being carried doirb 
the sides of the neck $ under parts are y^owish 
white, paler on the breiist and belly $ theftkthers 
on the throat, neck, and breast, irregularly barred 
across with blackish brown, bn the belly and 
danks haring the bar widening at the shaft, and 
running along it in a point In the ihmate the 
differences of plumage are extremely slight 

From the pmB we pass to the C^rtkiadiB, or 
creepers, a very interesting family,^ and cOfi- 
sidered as that which connects the^ iSbaiMOfea 
with the TentUroHres* The British list possesses 
only ihree ft)rins representing as many ihmilies, 
so that we can sc^rcely^enter into the manner hi 
which they unite each other. The first sub- 
ftmily, CerthimtuBf we Jiave represented by the 
genus Certhuzp composed of a very limited nuiii- 
b« of epecies, truly arboreal in habits, oBmlnng 
with facility, and supporting themselves by the 
tail, which is rigid as in the Woodpeckers* 
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dpilMM, ^ Gnmm 

#leii4^ both mmd^a x^od ^ »wi)i||8 
J«ng,>foqr Ani qatHs^wdudadt tail tang' 
theiMd) gmdiwtadi fttdhm htMMittfr ftt 
^ tipC) rigid t AM taqgBk bit the ehmrs 
deader, ti»t of the faeUw loiq^Md eqrmd. 

Aaerioe) A«a> 


CilttfiiA vAMiueaie, Couum CaaaKi.^ 

di iM w fam^ark, Zhm w^C^vgMr er Common 
Cr mper if BriHA atiSunii^Tho &eepev, luttt 
to the Cenmon QdkiRwt, i> one of oar 
■nteHM Urd% wd onj this, eeeowt, tegetker 
dith ito shy sad retired habiti> aad peleoUBr 
auuiwir of airtnding heiof seca» hg tnddeidy 
|)heii)g the tree or ibrendi on wUeh it nats 
tMtrsea itsdf and the otMerter, it to itot etoii^ 
thsooTwtdt tod fan hew eowantod a ntther 
unioommoa biid. Thb, hoiseTeit it by ao aMoas 
the case, either in Englud or in the south rad 
middle of Scotland, nrither is it unAnquent ia 
Ireland !■> fiMrourabto lood t ti Wt f The Creeper 
delights in ^ etdto woods, and hi pdes with 
<dd leathed tiadMse^ eessainiai a wi few« y,for 
« toort while in «ay Mired we«d iMwl to their 
habits, the wwk tifrfhMia note edD be beasd re* 
peated at shmrt io t eir ahhwad to fiHilwiiig the 

ofaMhtsMhfwrto * 
tHiomiMoa. 
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«oiiinl<tb0%ifd iHfl bd 4em ftc^ibg ftfiktlk or 
branclifOf tome soij^itoekriitg treo» wMle tbe tesit 
Miieoii tll0^palitrf*the^b8orv•r wik^oit^ it to jerk 
imad to the opfNiOtto iido^ pmtiksxg itt wiy in con* 
loorimf ttt, end oceoMODiBjjr juat ooming softgisonod 
oiito gaina vtow and asoertittii if the cmmofalarm 
tsniiU present. Having gained Hkt eofttrinit or 
temtmation of the bmndh itnvddeilly andswifljy 
:&Us as it were to the iwot of some odier treOf 
and again oouoainoes its twisting eome np wards, 
IB its wqr jearobing the moss and craddi in the 
bsak 4br inseets, which'^ocmstitifte Its sole Ibed. 
The tmt is formed in the bole or mmt of Sk^tm, 
is fbrmed of moss en^ fine grasses or roots, 
lined with tbatkers, mid^we hsrre emnetimes seen 
tiie^iibrie ef oonskterable bnlfc when the bottodoi 
ti amt bad4o be dHed opi wb bare reasdhto 
beKm aba, that a bole in a wnH is sometimts 
aileoted \dme the sitaation Is mbdrwIseanHabtei 
and we ooSe knew the aest phubed in a mek of 
peat ot'lwf dried for ftiel. At this dme, the birds 
m mom than usimlly iioisy^ uttering Ifaeb shrill 
Ory> frequently, and^quid^iy repeated. The A-* 
asaie, wbUe hatobiag^, sits misrkably «elose, and 
witt adt leave the nest or bioJe wheh the'krt^er 
i» nean but wih waseh an oppovtmiity, and dart 
sUently off, when he removes to a 'iltde 
tanee^ or keeps from sight. 

^ ^ ^IwJhspope, it mgmiem^^dlitrihuM^ hud hrsd-* 

tMegbtB the jbiid ef 

Amerioa as identhmi. Ifhe Ffitiee ef«lCid|^o, 
however, has fdacsed It disUnet in Me last bom- 



irtute the opinidtts 
ttiHl A^taboa o^pdiisd to the 
- tJpp^r pUrti of a BrftUh 6i^m«ft^yelto#Mi 
browO) Intermixed with blackish browns and 
l6wish> and greyish white, the mixture caused 
b)*' the centre of the feathers being paler; the 
esme o<^onrs sarrouiid the eye, and pervade the 
lEurioulars ; the rump and upper tail coterts are 
gallstone yellow s the quills are hair brown, and 
have a diagonal band of yellowMn white erossing 
them about the middle, except the three first, 
Suceeeded on each side by a deeper tint, and 
forming almost three bars ; nearer the tips there 
is another pale band on |he outer webs ; the tail 
also is hair brown, the ^hafiis gallstone yellow ; 
the under parts are white, tinted on the^ flanb 
with yellowish brown. In American specimens, 
the most prominent mark is the comparative 
shortness of the tarsi, less size of the feet, and 
shortness of all the claws, particularly that of the 
hallux. The other varieties of plumage are diffi* 
cult to distinguish, though^ to a certain extent, 
present ; and we have only more and more to 
regret that the Prince of M usignano has not, in 
his comparative list, given us the distiuedons 
which, he considers, will separate sudt closely 
altted birds.* 

t 

"SM Bttt >ttb*fiuniiy, ewitahM abo 

irooly oite reprwentatiT. from 41m grabs 

JS&tat (M Nutbatob, a nnaH bot group 

, * TbiitmMitutwtiM C. bwMMrbof 8nbin.* 



reftrieted 4» BK«»tetd]NMMe‘Nfil<m^ 
gpemes beiag found in IButopet NoeUi Amtii/i*, 
and Alpine India. m Mtira #td»ei^ 

and breed in the holee of treat. 

a 

SiTTA, Xium. •*> Gmurio cAametert. — BiU 
■traigb4 somewhat rounded, entire, radier 
dilated at base; wings rather long, first 

■ tml short, even; feet strong, lateral toe» 
very uneven, hallux tteoag and lengthened, 
daws hooked, that of the hdhix broad and 
strong. , 

7i/pet^>-^S,JBitrppea,panad«ntu, HmaJa^tta. 
iVote^Plumage loose, soft. Europe, America, 
t India diiefiy in alpine disteiets. 
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PLATE XXH. 

iSfdil Ekupsa, i!hw,-.Nuthtteli of 6ritiih au^rt. 

"ft y w 

Within these few yeak% very eoAtidnnbti 
additions have bemi made to this genus. Om 
4 )eetes «u <mly eotMiderad. tn^wirtr in Snippe, 
Ae others dMing oonfilied ito North AnwrieiH 
IpA trnn tpeeist have^i^ae beemviitosnMsnd'di 
Indit, and two hara been added to dm fiiM(«psai 


vmmmueit 

MMiFtotodlt of bold dlttaibtttio^ 

;tewd$ the lonMi off Begfanadw ow^' 
liecmbffaiiwe bird’ upon the bartbri, i On. dda> 
aoo0ailt,ve we egain obl^^ tO'hMm'reenraM’ 
to tho Mithority of others instead of’ onr evtn 
observations^ Mr- SeH^ statesi tbsAte has teaeed 
it to the banb of the West aiuL Tpoe^ and we 
have no record of its oeeurfeaee -brther north, 
nudwr ie it noted in Mt Ttwnipsoii^- -Kish' list, 
Oet.of BnitaHn U sews. to be spread. getaenraUy 
oree ndddk Europe, but we do> mt. know its 
aaftbicsQge, OB wb^ep b orasses the Asiade 
boundary, w is them rep^^nted by ether allied 
spedbai ^ In. itti iakiit, 4e Mutiwtish is ts truly 
eoansoaUl bird, haogiag’ and cliinhing< abouh' the 
trunks and branohes of trees with the gnsatest 
ease and activity, and in dl positions. At the 
same time, it is more frequently seen upon the 
ground than birds of its structure } and here it is 
ocouided in the eearoh after seeds and nuts, on 
which it deeds a» well as upon. insects. ’ Mon* 
tague iMBtions, that they frequent the apple 
orchards during the dder season, and pick out 
tha seeds ftom the refiise of the- pressed apfdsk 
A writer in loadon’s Magaiiae mentions them 
fagBentfaty-the grouad.nsdertho'syeww id! 
dngtoB Gardens in eompshyiidth' the TlfeBrfee^ 
aBd'^tltwe {Miof'ott^the kmaebt of ^die pew 
hMdiB.t pnd in»‘Eusby>'ihirV ap<ldedito ncad: 
frequadif ta«stiA>tfa« Msthateh .in tfas MiMOM 
fidk^tnqptbaitad ]dtb*enti^‘«ftinMidv 



it* own |iov«^ tf 4 )^ 

vm^t tgnoa, JM» bete, dittnM 
writm. Tha 

orim^ ofa{M>»t<irl»i4(oC9ttm ftx»d i$ fkm 
kmumered at iiatil ipUts kittilt ]da«e b^g 
rasorted to ibr a ooiudde«Afai ttmi^ aa may 
seen from tbo quantity of ahelb and aplihtam 
aootnnnla(ed; beneath ; and we think U moKO than 
probable thht tbia inatincUve knowledge may be 
given to mai^ of the aeanaorea whieh mqtiire 
amietanee* and feed on nata and kerneta $ even 
among the Woodpeekera^ whidi are mere tmly 
inaeetivaroua, and if it ^ more limited wbal we 
have atated in ov^ aeeoa^t of the Greater Spotted 
W4)odp0cker la a curiona instance of alllaiiee in 
the Inatinotaof the two famdlea. We have no 
record of the mannera of the other European 
apedea, (u* of the Indian in thia part of 
their habUa,. 

The hfutbatck breeds i«r bolee of trem» often in 
tboae^ prepared by the Woodpeckem* a^ where 
the hole ia too iaige at tha entranoe it hi patched 
or bnilt up with ’Rio nest, or rether the 

bottom of the hole, U ftUed wi^ dried leaves, 
memvdHM and during inoobation the. egRpi me 
deSmded fnm^any i^^iresaoe by strohm o^ 4it 
hi|lj^ mni a vjoienl hissing* « ^ 

v1!3ie upper partii and two^oeptre Mi iMtow 
ara^ a <deaa anA delMder Idaokisii giey i hm^ 
ilmeyo to tbs Idlh theaiwlfnitay MdlMOi 

mid inning tMl^of^naok> thmsa^ 
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a streak of black ; the throat and cheeks are 
nearly pure white, and the rest of the under parts 
are buff orange ; upon the flanks and thighs 
chestnut brown ; the under tail coverts are white 
edged with chestnut brown ; the wings are 
brownish black ; the feathers forming the spurious 
quill edged with white ; the secondaries edged 
with gray ; the centre of the outer webs of 
the principal quills marked with grayish white, 
and forming, when the wing is closed, an indis- 
tinct diagonal bar across ; the tail, with the excep- 
tion of the centre feathers, is black at the base ; 
the tip of that next the centre greyish white, 
which colour increases in»breadth to the outside, 
and shades into a bar of white across the two 
outer feathers. The female appears to vary by 
having the black on the sides of the neck running 
down for a less distance, and in wanting the 
chestnut on the flanks and under coverts. Mr 
Salmon mentions an unusual variety almost 
white, having only a few chocolate feathers on 
the breast, and here and there a dark feather 
intermixed with the rest of the plumage ; the legs 
and bill were quite white.^ 

The next British form among the Certhiadae is 
represented by the Wrens, Troglodytes^ of which 
we possess a single species. The birds composing 
this genus are all of diminutive size, of plain and 
unobtrusive shades of brown, and are Extremely 


Loudon's Mag, Nat. Hist. Vlll. p. 112. 
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active in their manners. They lose, however, in a 
great measure, tlie true scansorial habits, but cling 
to sticks *• buildings, and thread their way 
tlirough any entangled heap with facility. They 
may be thus characterized, — 

Troglodytes, Linn. — Generic characters . — 
Bill slender, compressed, slightly curved ; 
wings short, rounded, fourth and fifth quills 
longest ; tail short ; tarsi and toes rather 
long, outer toe connected to the middle, 
inner free, claws on anterior toes slender, 
hinder claws lengthened. 

Type, T. Europeus. 

Note. — Europe, America. 


THE COMMON WREN. 

Trogtodytes Europeus Cuvier. 

PLATE XXIII. 

Motacilla troglodytes, Will. Linn. — Sylvia troglodytes. 

Lath Troglodytes Europeus, Cuv. — 'Wren, or 

Common Wren, of British authors. 

This very active and hardy little bird is very 
continuously distributed over the British Islands, 
being resident in some of the northern isles ; 
while out of Britain it reaches even to the arctic 
circle.* The Wren is a favourite bird with most 
♦ Temminck. 

2 A 


VOL. ir. 
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persons. Its sprightly and active manners, and 
its loud and clear cry of alarm, call attention ; 
while its cheerful song in spring, and its utility in 
destroying insects, together with the small injury 
which it commits upon any of our crops, secures 
its protection. It is found in woods, and in the 
most retired the wanderer is frequently arrested 
by its shrill note, or its rapid flight across the 
path ; it dwells also iii the midst of cultivation, 
delights in the garden, and in winter may be 
found near the farm yard among any heap of 
sticks or rubbish, using them ns a shelter or as a 
retreat from danger ; and it is found also on 
grounds covered with a scanty foliage, but strewn 
with rocks, where it can hide ^nd travel under. 
The nest is constructed under some hanging 
bank, or amidst the ivy or natural creepers which 
cover rocks or walls, even sometimes in a hedge 
or thick evergree*i ; it is a structure large in pro- 
portion to the size of the bird, being almost equal 
to that of an ordinary sized hat ; it is built chiefly 
of moss, and is circular or domed, having an 
entrance hole on the one side ; and it is often so 
skilfully concealed, and so interwoven with the 
moss or herbage around, as to be with difficulty 
observed. In winter, the Wren comes nearer to 
the house and garden, often in small parties. It 
may be seen even in the most severe weather 
seeking for its sustenance, and sheltering itself in 
outhouses, or among rubbish, at night roosting in 
lioles, or under the eaves of houses and ricks, 
several taking up their sleeping place in the 
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same hole, and thus keeping up the tempera* 
ture, and increasing their defence against the 
cold of winter. The holes in the eaves where 
sparrows have nestled are very frequently resorted 
to ; and in a frosty winter^s evening, eight or nine 
Wrens may be seen entering one of these retreats, 
hanging about the thatch, and clinging to the 
wall, before going to rest ; when all is quiet, and 
they have taken their places, the hand and arm 
introduced into the hole, will ftnd them huddVeA 
together almost in a mass, surrounded by the 
feathers which the industry of the sparrows had 
collected in spring ; and the degree of heat which 
is thus kept up is much •greater than at first we 
would conceive that their small bulk could main- 
tain. 

Over each eye there is a pale streak; the 
whole upper parts of the body arc of a dull 
chestnut brown, of a redder tint on the tail 
coverts and rump, the whole indistinctly marked 
with bars of a darker shade ; the under parts are 
pale wood brown ; the wings are of a deeper 
shade than the back and upper parts, and are 
barred with black; the tail somewhat similar in 
tint to its coverts, and barred with brownish 
black. The female does not differ, but is gene- 
rally somewhat less in size. 

Before leaving the tribe of Scansores^ we have 
still another family to review shortly, that of the 
CuculidcBy or Cuckoos, of which, until lately, we 
possessed only a single example in the 
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known harbinger of spring ” Within a few years 
straggling specimens of a second form have been 
added, which we shall notice in its place. The 
True, or Parasitic Cuckoos, typical of the sub- 
family CuculincB^ are found only in the Old 
World, and have chiefly drawn attention by the 
fact of their employing another bird to rear the 
young. They are all migratory, have sombre 
and unobtrusive plumage, and feed principally 
on insects. 

Cue ULUS, Linn. — Generic characters. — Bill 
slightly curving, with an obsolete notch, 
depressed at the base, rictus ample, nostrils 
round; wings long, pointed, third quill 
longest ; tail cuneated, long ; tarsi short, 
partially feathered. 

Note . — Do not rear their own young. Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia. 


THE COMMON CUCKOO. 

Cuculus canorus. — Linnaeus, 

PLATE XXIV. 

Cuculus canorus. Wilt. Linn — C. canorus rufus, Gmei. 
Lath . — The Common Cuckoo of British authors. 


There are few birds which have excited so 
rpuch interest as the Common Cuckoo ; its notq 
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in spring heralding the return of sunny skies and , 
bursting vegetation, parries with it dear associa*- 
tions in every country where it is known, while 
the singular provision of its making use of the 
nest of other birds in which to deposit its eggs, 
has created an interest and curiosity to ascertain 
its history. It has been ascertained without 
doubt, that the Common European Cuckoo, and 
several foreign species, deposit their eggs in the 
manner we have alluded to, none of the species 
afterwards attending to the fate of the egg, or to 
the after rearing of the young. And in a bird, 
not apparently differing in structure from many 
others which are migratory at the same seasons, 
and feed on similar food, ornithologists and 
naturalists have been unable to account for the 
different manner in which incubation is managed. 
No doubt, it might have been managed in the 
usual course ; but there can be no doubt also that 
when wc do ascertain the cause of departure 
from it, we shall find that it has been so arranged 
to fill up or complete some principle in the eco- 
nomy of this tribe of birds, or some link in the 
zoological chain which has not yet struck the 
mind of inquirers ; and we would suggest that a 
probable means of discovering the bearings of 
this mysterious deviation, would be to endea- 
vour to connect it with analogous cases in the 
other branches, where the variety of circum- 
stances by which it would be developed, might 
lead to something which would give the key 
to the whole, liirds possessing this parasitical 
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economy are very few in numbers ; the True 
Cuckooss confined to the Old World and 
Australia, and another form peculiar to America, 
being all that are now known to exercise this 
almost unnatural disposition. In both of these we 
see provisions predetermined to secure the rear- 
ing of the young, and the work of previous 
design in the ^Yholc economy, which should lead 
us to persevere in ascertaining the end for which 
they are intended. The Cuckoo in Britain 
arrives during April, earlier or later according to 
the season, and according to the part of the 
country ; like all our other summer birds, its note 
is immediately heard proclaiming its arrival to its 
mate. This is continue'd until the season of 
breeding has passed, gradually becoming hoarser 
and more indistinct as the season advances, and 
ultimately before their departure the birds become 
entirely mute. Tlie old birds leave us very early, 
they are among the first of our visiters that travel, 
none remaining after July, so that their visit to 
this and other regions to which they migrate, 
seems Confined entirely to the time necessary to 
search for a place and deposit a certain number 
of eggs. The young are attended to for a certain 
time by their foster parents, and afterwards are 
left to themselves ; they, however, remain much 
longer, and we have frequently shot them towards 
the end of August, at which time, when suddenly 
disturbed, they utter a note or whistle, very 
dissimilar to the << Cuckoo*' of the love season. 

The Cuckoo is very commonly and frequently 
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distributed, being found in districts of aiwiost 
every character. In choosing the nest for the 
reception of its eggs, it has been remarked, that 
those of insectivorous birds chiefly have been 
selected ; at the same time, some of the Fri^gil- 
lidae are also recorded, and in the souf the 
variety of species, whose nests are thus used, are 
much greater ; for, in the north of England, and 
in Scotland, where the skirts of a high pasture or 
rauirland are chiefly frequented, the Common 
Pipit, Anthus pratensis^ is almost invariably 
resorted to. The borders of a county, such as we 
have mentioned, interspersed with natural wood 
and brush, is a favoqrite resort for the Cuckoo, 
and he may be seen fjying low over the ground 
or bushes, uttering at the same time his call, and 
occasionally resting on some twig or eminence, 
still calling and swinging himself round with out- 
spread tail, as if to attract attention. It is also 
remarkable, that he is almost always attended by 
some of the Pipits, commonly called the “ Tit- 
ling," who flutter around, or follow after in his 
flight with noisy notes, impelled by some instinc- 
tive feeling, either to attract observation, or of 
distrust at his appearance in their vicinity. The 
young bird we see endowed with a remarkable 
feeling to get rid of its companions in the nest, 
which is continued, it is said, for twelve days, if 
after which time it has been unsuccessful in its 
efforts, it remains quiet and at peace with its 
neighbours. In its form, it is also said to be 
provided with a peculiar depression between the 
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shoulders, wl\ich assists it in working itself under 
the other young, and getting them on its shoul- 
ders, so that by a jerk it can tumble them out.. 
In the American cow-pen bird, we have the want of 
the instinctive inclination and the structure of the 
shoulders compensated, by its eggs requiring less 
lime to hatch than those of the birds with which 
thej’^ are deposited. 

During the short period of its residence here, 
the food of the Cuckoo is wholly insectivorous, 
and consists in a great proportion of cater- 
pillars, of which the muirs and pasture lands at 
this season furnish a most abundant supply. We 
are not sure of the range, of the distribution of 
the Common Cuckoo ; ovfr Europe it is pretty 
evenly spread, decreasing as we gain the north. 
In its migration, it seems to pass to Northern 
Africa, but whether the specimens from Southern 
Africa are exactly identical, we have not now 
the means of ascertaining. Vaillant considers 
them identical, yet says that the African race 
shews several distinctions; the note of both is 
similar, so much so, as to have nearly cost him 
his life fro(n the reflections and associations which 
it recalled preventing him from seeing the ap- 
proach of a beast of prey. Mr Swainson has 
described a bird from Western Africa very closely 
allied, which may also have been confounded 
with it. According to Teraminck, specimens 
from Egypt are exactly identical. The same 
ornithologist records its" presence on the Morea, 
in Siberia, and Japan. 
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The corners of the mouth and eyelids, with 
the inside of the mouth, are orange. The plu- 
mage of the head, neck, breast, and upper parts, 
are deep bluish gvsiy. The whole of the belly, 
and remaining under parts, and axillary feathers, 
white, w'ith distinct black bars. The quills are 
blackish gray, the inner webs with white bars 
across. The tail is of a darker tint, approaching 
to black at the end, and is often glossed with 
green; the feathers are tipped with white, and 
along the shaft of each there are triangular marks 
of white, which on the outer feathers meet with 
indentations of a similar colour, and give an 
appearance almost barred. The feet are gam- 
boge yellow. In the young of the first year, 
when it has attained its complete first plumage, 
the general tint is clove brown, tinted with gray 
particularly on the rump, darker on the wings 
and tail, and glossed with green, each feather 
being tipped with white, and broadly barred w ith 
reddish brown ; on the hind head there is often 
a patch of white of greater or less size ; the outer 
w^ebs of the quills are barred with reddish brown, 
and the bars on the inner webs of Ahe same 
colour become white as they reach the exterior 
edge; the tail is tipped with white, and is 
beautifully barred with the pale reddish brown, 
the bars white at the shafts and edges of the 
feathers ; the sides of the neck and throat are 
tinged with rufous ; the rest of the under plu- 
mage is white, both broadly and distinctly barred 
with black. It may be remarked, that, so far as 
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we have seen, this change of colouring takes 
place among all the True Cuckoos, between the 
young state and the attainment of the adult 
plumage. There is trifling distinction between 
the sexes. 

The American form of the CuculincB has been 
taken as the tj^pe of a distinct genus by Mr 
Swainson. In several parts of structure it differs 
from the True Cuckoo, and the birds also vary by 
being sylvan in their habits, and in fonning for 
themselves a nest, and rearing their own young. 
Mr Swainson has given the characters of his 
genus as follows : — 

Erythbophrys, Swain. — Generic characters. 
— “ Head not crested ; nostrils oval ; wings 
lengthened, pointed, extending beyond the 
tail coverts, the third quill longest, the 
second much shorter than the fourth ; tarsus 
moderate, naked.” 

Type. — JS*. Carolinensis. 

Note. — America. Rear their own young. 
Habits sylvan. 


Erythrophrys Americanos, Yellow-billed 
American Cuckoo. — CucnlusAmericanus^ Linn. 
— C. Carolinenisy Wits. — Coccyzns Americanus, 
Bonap. Eytony S^c. — Erythrophrys AmericanuSy 
Swain . — Virginia or Carolina Cuckoo of modern 
BTitish authors. — A few specimens of this bird 
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have of late years been taken in different parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland. One specimen was 
killed on the estate of Lord Cawder, in Wales, 
in 1832 , and, we believe, first called attention to 
the fact of its accidental occurrence. Two cap- 
tured in Ireland came into the possession of Mr 
Ball of Dublin, and were brought before the 
Zoological Society by Mr Thompson of Belfast. 
One or two others have also occurred, but so 
uncertain is it in its appearance, that it can 
only bear the rank of an occasional straggler to 
our shores. For all that we know of its habits, 
we are indebted to Alexander Wilson ; from 
him we learn, that in many parts of the United 
States it is migratory,,, and that they prefer the 
borders of solitary swamps, and apple orchards. 
The nest is placed on the horizontal branch of a 
tree, and is constructed with little art, and 
scarcely any concavity, of small sticks and twigs, 
intermixed with green weeds and blossoms of the 
common maple. On this are placed the eggs, 
generally four in number, of a uniform greenish 
blue colour. The female sits remarkably close, 
and when roused feigns lameness, fluttering and 
trailing her wings. Their principal food is 
insects and caterpillars, also berries, and they 
are accused with some justice of sucking the eggs 
of other birds.* 

All the upper parts of the head and body, 
wings and two middle tail feathers, cinereous 
brown, with a slight tinge of olivaceous ; the 
* Wilson. 
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other tail feathers black, with a broad white space 
at the extremity of each of the three outermost ; 
the fourth just tipped with white ; primaries and 
wing coverts bright rufous ; throat, sides of the 
neck, and all the under parts, wliitc ; upper man- 
dible black, edged with yellow at the base ; 
lower mandible yellow, tipped with black; legs 
black ; tarsi long, iiaked.’^ * 


TENUIROSTRES. 

Among the Tenuirostres^ the fourth great 
tribe of the Incessores, we have only in Britain 
a solitary example, the^ members of all the 
families belonging chiefly to tropical climates. 
It is here that w'e have arranged the beautiful 
Humming-Birds and Sun-Birds, and the gorge- 
ous Birds of Paradise, also the Honey Suckers of 
New Holland and the Indian Isles with the Pro- 
meripidoBf to which our British form belongs, 
constituting the genus Upupa of Linnaeus, and 
containing only two well authenticated species, 
the one belonging to Europe, and it is said to 
Northern Africa, the other being a bird of Sou- 
thern Africa. 

Upupa, Linn, — Generic characters, — Bill 
long, slender, compressed, curved, nostrils 

• Jenyn’s Brit. Vertebrata. Description of specimen 
in collection of Zool. Society. 
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perfectly uncovered and open ; wings ample, 
fourth and fifth quill longest, others gradu- 
ating; tarsi and feet short, claws strong, 
grooved beneath, that of the hallux nearly 
straight. 

Types. — U. epops^ Capensis* 

Note. — Europe, Africa. Head crested. 


Hoopoe, Upupa epops, Will. Linn. 

Hoopoe of British authors. — This beautifully 
marked and elegant bird strays occasionally to 
the British isles, and, scarcely a year passes 
without some specimens being obtained, some- 
times in the south, and at others almost in the 
extreme north. Those of late years have gene- 
rally been recorded in the periodicals of the day, 
and the notices are sufficiently authentic and 
numerous for us to consider it as a bird not so 
uncommonly met with, as many others which 
have acquired a title to a place in our fauna. A 
very few instances are also on record, of its having , 
bred occasionally in Britain, but these have been, 
perhaps, occasioned by circumstances over which 
the bird had no control. On the Continent, it is 
a regular and periodical visitant in summer, and 
breeds particularly in the southern countries, re- 
tiring afterwards to Asia and Northern Africa. It 
is said to frequent districts rather low and moist, 
feeding chiefly upon insects. Mr Greenhow has 
remarked it on the Bordeaux side of the Garonne, 
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in marshy places, planted with poplars and willoM s 
for use of the vineyards. These trees being topped 
down or pollared, gradually decay in the heart, 
and are attacked by numerous tribes of insects, 
particularly the formica fuliginosa, and there the 
Hoopoes were frequently observed examining 
the rotten wood, and feeding on the insects with 
which it abounds.^ The principal, if not the 
only, food, seems to be insects, which it procures 
chiefly on the ground. A specimen dissected by 
Mr Selby, had the stomach filled entirely witli 
the larva of tipulcB and phal(Bn<B, no remains of 
perfect insects being visible. It is said to build 
in hollow trees, or in creiyces of walls, forming 
the nest of dry grass or leaves, and lining it with 
soft materials. 

Head adorned with an ample crest of broad 
feathers, capable of being raised and depressed 
at pleasure ; these feathers are of an orange brown, 
of various intensity in different specimens, shad- 
ing nearly into white at the extremity, and 
finished by an oval spot of black. The head, 
neck, back, and breast, are reddish gray, tinted 
with vinotls purple, also varying in intensity, 
and on the belly and vent shading into pure 
white, dashed along the centre of the feathers on 
the latter parts with umber brown. The rump 
is white, the upper tail coverts black. The wings 
are black, and when closed and meeting on the 
back, exhibit five white bands across the w'hole. 


Loudon’s Mag. of Nat. Hist. vii. p. 
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one of which crosses the quills at about an incii 
from the point. The tail also is black, with an 
angular band of white across the centre, and a 
narrow edging of the same colour on the outer 
feather. The female differs in having the plu- 
mage less marked, and the crest not so fully 
developed. 


FJSSIROSTRES. 

Those members of the fifth great tribe, the 
FissirostreSi which we ^ can claim as natives or 
visiters to our islands, jvill complete our review 
of the British Incessores, which, in our anxiety 
to give as complete as possible, has already 
exceeded our usual limits, and obliged us to con- 
dense the notices of some of those which come 
more seldom to our shores. The forms which 
occur in Britain among the Fissirostres are, as 
in the two last tribes, also extremely limited. 
The great mass of known species are entirely 
insectivorous ; countries of particular temperature 
and characters are necessary for the production 
of insects, and the climate of Northern Europe 
being unfavourable for their extensive develop- 
ment, the birds which compose the tribe are 
comparatively deficient within its range. In two 
of the families we have a single example, and in 
another only two. In the first, Merops may be 
thus characterized : 
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Merops, Linn^ — Generic characters. — Bill 
. long, compressed, carinated, dilated at tlie 
base ; wings long, pointed, first quill very 
short, second longest in the wing; tarsi and 
feet short, exterior toes united, claws hooked, 
strong, hind claw small. 

Note, — Colours of the plumage vivid, shades 
of green, yellow, and rich brown. Breed in 
holes in banks, feed on the wing. 

Europe, Asia, Africa. 


Common Bee-Eater, Merops apiaster.— 
Merops apiaster, Will. Linn. — Common Bee- 
Eater of British authors .^ — This is another very 
rare visitant. A few instances of its having 
been seen and killed in England are recorded. 
Mr Thompson states, that it has been taken once 
or twice in Ireland ; and it has been captured 
about a like number of times in Scotland, of 
which, we believe, the last is mentioned in the 
Magazine of Natural History for 1838. We can 
look upon all these, however, as only straggling 
birds driven from their migratory course. On 
the Continent, it appears sparingly in the middle 
and southern parts, but is said to be common in 
Spain, also in Sicily, and in Greece and Turkey. 
In Southern Africa it is also frequent, and we have 
received many specimens which do not seem to 
vary from those killed in Europe. The Bee- 
Eater feeds on insects, and in a great measure 
on those of the genus hymenoptera^ and from 
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sometimes being an attendant on the vicinity of 
the apiary, has received the name it bears, with 
the blame of being destructive to Bees. Except 
in the breeding season, it is said to assemble in 
troops, but this may perhaps be only at times 
preparatory to migration. Those killed in this 
country have been mostly single, except in the 
instance of a flight of twenty occurring in Norfolk 
in 1794. Mr Swainson remarks, they annually 
visit Italy in flocks of twenty or thirty, and may 
be seen Skimming over the vine^'^ards and olive 
plantations, with a flight much resembling the 
Swallow, though more direct and less rapid.* 
They breed in deep holes, excavated in the banks 
of rivers, the nest beiijg said to be composed of 
moss and soft materials at the end. The eggs 
are pure white. 

A specimen from Southern Africa now before 
• us, has the head and back of a deep orange 
coloured brown, passing into safron yellow on 
the lower part of the back and rump. The fore- 
head is white, changing to verdegris green, which 
again runs in a line over each eye, and shades 
into the chestnut of the crown ; quills and secon- 
daries blackish gray on the insides, the tips and 
shafts appearing black on the outsides. The 
outer webs bluish green, shading on the inner 
webs to black. Tail greenish blue, the two centre 
feathers elongated and narrowed to a point at the 
qnds, which are blackish green. The chin and 
throat are yellow, surrounded below by a gorget 
Lardner, vol. ii. p. 152. 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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of black, and above by olive of the same colour, 
which runs from the sides of the gape below the 
eyes, and through the auricular feathers, Tl*e 
remaining under parts are rich greenish blue, 
changing with the light, and becoming paler on 
the vent and under tail coverts. In the female, 
the colours are less brilliant, the yellow of the 
throat less clear, and the breast more clouded. 

From the Bee-Eaters, we very naturally pass 
to the Rollers, Coraciasy having a lengthened or 
forked tail, a plumage of an almost similar dis- 
tribution of colours, and a bill, though modified, 
not very far differing in shape. The members of 
this genus are all natives of warm climates, a 
single snecies being met with in Europe. 



CoRACiAS, Linn,-— Generic characters. — Bill 
strong, deep, compressed, culmen rounded, 
gape very ample, bristled; wings pointed, 
second quill longest; tail more or less 
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forked ; feet and tarsi short, more incessorial 
than in the last, lateral toes very unequal. 
Type. — Coracias garrula^ Abyssiaica. 

Note — Colours of the plumage brilliant blue 
and green, mixed with chestnut. 

Europe, Asia, Africa. 


EUROPEAN ROLLER. 

Coracias garrula, — Linn^us. 

PLATE XXV. 

Coracias garrula, Linn Common or Garrulous Roller 

of British authors. 

This bird is yet another in our list of acciden- 
tal stragglers. It has been killed at various times, 
within the British bounds, in England, in the 
southern counties and as far as Northumberland ; 
in Scotland, the specimen which served Mr Selby 
for his figure, was killed in Dunkeld ; we know 
of another specimen taken in Dumfriesshire, and 
a third, now in our own collection, we received 
from the southern part of Shetland. We are not 
aware of its being recorded in Ireland, and it 
does not occur in Mr Thompson’s lists. On the 
Continent it is said to be frequent in Germany, 
and seems ratlier to stretch to the northern coun- 
tries than towards the south, which may account 
for our occasionally procuring stragglers upon 
the coast of Scotland. It is met with also in the 
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Morea, and Temminck enumerates it among the 
Jap^ese birds. In Sicily and Malta it is also 
said to be frequent, and is there sold in the 
markets and poulterer’s shops. We would desire 
more information from actual observation as to 
the habits of this bird than we now possess. It 
appears to be sylvan in its places of abode, nest- 
ling in the holes of trees ; the food is chiefly 
insectivorous, and it is mostly taken on the wing ; 
but at other times they are said to assemble like 
rooks in the ploughed fields, to search there for 
insects ; from all our accounts they are much 
more terrestrial in their habits than the last, and, 
according to Temminck, feed on grasshoppers, 
worms, snails, and the lAyriopada, most of which 
must be sought for and seized upon on the 
ground. 

We take our description from the Shetland 
specimen above alluded to. The head, neck, 
cheeks, and all the under parts verditer blue, 
sometimes inclining to greenish, and changing 
with the light ; back and scapulars pale chest- 
nut brown ; the rump and tail coverts bluish 
purple, the centre of the feathers darkest ; the 
covers of the shoulders, from the bend of the 
wing, forming a broad line, are of a brilliant tint, 
in some lights oT deep auricular purple, in others 
of the blue of smalt, shading on the lowjer 
side into ultramarine blue, which is the tint of 
the lesser and greater coverts, and spurious quills ; 
the quills and secondaries appear black on the 
outside, at the base exhibiting a bar of pale 
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bluish purple ; the base of the secondaries and 
greater coverts are pale verditer blue, as also the 
axillary feathers, dividing the SVing on the. inside 
diagonally across from the dark colour of the 
quills, which, in different lights, have a shade of 
rich blue or deep auricular purple ; the tail has 
the exterior feathers slightly lengthened, the 
commencing modification of the form so much 
developed in some of the foreign species*, it is 
deep purple-blue at the base, for half the length? 
paler on the outer webs of the quills ; the other 
half pale verditer blue ; the outer feather tipped 
with black ; the two centre feathers are entirely 
of a deep grayish greeq, tinted with blue at the 
base. • 

In the second family, the HakyonidcBi we 
possess also only one form, seen in the Common 
Kingfisher; showing an aquatic type feeding 
almost exclusively on fish. 



Alcbdo, Linn* Generic characters* — Bill 
very straight, sharp, somewhat compressed, 
gape ample; wings rather rounded, third 
quill longest, the first and second very gently 
graduating ; tail very short, scarcely longer 
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than its covers ; feet syndactyle, inner toe 
and hallux very short, tarsus short. 

Types. — A, ispida, smitorquatay SfC. 

Note. — Aquatic ; plumage blue or green, varied 
on the under parts with chestnut ; breed in 
holes. 

Europe, Asia, Africa. 


COMMON KING FISHER. 

Alcedo ispida. — LiNNiEUS. 

PLATE ^XVI. 

Alce(k) ispida, King Fisher, Will Linn, — Common King 
Fisher of British authors. 

The King Fisher is one of our most gaily 
tinted birds, and when darting down some wooded 
stream, and shone upon at times by the sunbeams, 
it may give some faint idea of the brilliant plum- 
age that sports in the forests of the tropics, and 
that flits ffom place to place like so many lights 
in their deeply shaded recesses. It is a bird by 
no means common any where, living in retired 
places, solitary or in pairs ; but it seems pretty 
evenly distributed, decreasing in frequency as we 
reach the north, where it also becomes station- 
ary only in winter, instances of its breeding 
having been very seldom recorded beyond the 
English border, or the south of Scotland. It 
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is distributed over Ireland with nearly equal 
frequency. 

The King Fisher is never seen away from the 
sides of streams or rivers, appearing rather to 
prefer those of smaller size, not too rapid in their 
course, and which run through a district partially 
wooded, having the banks fringed with brushwood. 
In flight it keeps to the line of the stream, flying 
with great rapidity, in an undulating motion, and 
with very quick strokes of the wings, the eye 
catching the brilliant light of the upper parts, as 
the turns and windings bring it into sight. Wbeu 
watching for its prey, or when undisturbed, it sits 
motionless on some projecting branch or dead 
stake, and calls to reipembrance the manner of 
perching which is seen to run through many of 
the insect feeding birds, and many of the genera 
of the Fissirostres. The prey is darted on from 
the branch or perch, and consists chiefly of small 
fishes; to which Temrainck adds snails and 
leaches, &c. The nest is formed in the holes of 
banks, and is said to be constructed of the cast- 
ings of the birds, composed of fish bones arranged 
around, and beaten down. The eggs, six or 
seven in number, are of a delicate transparent 
pinkish white. 

On the Continent the King Fisher seems to 
be also generally, but not plentifully diffused, 
and probably extends beyond the Asiatic boun- 
dary, until it is replaced by the Alcedo Asiatica 
spread over the East India Islands, Japan, and 
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Cliina, a species closely allTedl, but smaller, and 
more delicately proportioned in all its parts. 

The mandible is blackish brown, but the 
interior of the gape, the base of the maxilla, and 
the feet, are bright reddish orange ; the head and 
nape, shoulder covers, scapulars, and wings, anie 
of a deep olive green, the feathers of the head 
and nape bordered with clear verditer blue ; the 
centre of the back, rump, and tail covers are bril- 
liant verditer blue, appearing conspicuously in 
flight ; (the feathers on this part are in great 
request by the dressers of Limerick or Irish flies ;) 
the quills are brownish black, edged with olive 
green ; the tail underneath appears of the same 
colour, on the upper par);s approaching to ultra- 
marine blue. From the base of the maxilla runs 
a streak of dull verditer blue, joining with the 
colour of the back, and separating the auricular 
feathers and a patch of white on the sides of the 
neck, from the colour of the under parts ; the 
chin and throat are yellowish white, and the 
whole under parts with the auricular feathers are 
clear orange brown, becoming paler on the vent 
and tail covers. In the female the colours gene- 
rally are less vivid, and the white patch on the 
sides of the neck is more subdued. 
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We have now reached the more truly fissiros- 
tral families, characterized by their wide gape 
and amply developed oi^ans of flight, birds 
which seize their prey entirely on the wing, and 
which seldom settle, except for temporary rest. 
These in Britain are the Swallows and Night-jars, 
each possessing representatives in our list. 

The Night-jars, Caprimulgidce^ are, with we 
believe a single exception, nocturnal birds, are 
nearly all insectivorous, hunting their prey by 
twilight, and having their plumage constructed 
on the plan of that of the owls, which possess a 
soft and noiseless flight, and blended shades of 
unobtrusive colouring. Several genera are known, 
the British form ranks i^ 

Caphimulgus, Linn. — Generic characters . — 
Bill very small and weak, dilated at the 
base ; rictus very ample and furnished with 
strong bristles ; wings with the second quill 
slightly longest ; tarsi short, feet weak, 
lateral toes equal, claw of the centre pec- 
tinated. 

Type. — C. Europeus. 

Europe, Asia, Africa, America. Bre*ed on the 
ground, and feed by night ; plumage sofl. 


Capbimulgus Europeus, European Goat- 
sucker. — C. Europeusy Linn. - — Common or 
European Goatsuchery Night Hawky or Night 
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Jar of British authors . — This chastely coloured 
and beautiful marked bird is of general distribu- 
tion, extending to the most northern counties of 
Scotland, and appearing with us towards the end 
of May. At the commencement of twilight, 
when they are first roused from their daily 
slumber, they perch on some bare elevation of 
the ground, an old wall or fence, or heap of 
stones, or peat-stack, and commence their mono- 
tonous drum or whirry closely resembling the 
dull sound produced by the wheel used fpr spin- 
ning wool, and possessing the same variation of 
apparent distance in the sound which is per- 
ceived in the crake of the land rail, or the cry 
of the coot and water r^il, or croaking of frogs. 
At one time, it appears so near as to cause an 
alarm that you disturb the utterer ; at another, 
as if the bird had removed to an extreme dis- 
tance, while, during the time, it remained unseen 
at a distance of perhaps not more than forty 
or fifty yards. The flight, when hawking in the 
open grounds, is never high, and is performed 
without any regularity ; sometimes straight for- 
ward, or in gliding circles, with a slow steady 
clap of the wings, in the middle of which they 
will abruptly start into the air for thirty 
or forty feet, resuming their former line by 
a gradual fall. At other times it will be per- 
formed in sudden jerks upwards, in the fall keep- 
ing the wings steadily closed over the back, 
skimming in the intervals near the ground, and 
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Still retaining the wings like some Gulls and 
Terns, or a Swallow dipping in the water, until 
they are again required to give the stroke up- 
wards. AH the while, the tail is much expan- 
ded, and is a conspicuous object in the male, 
from the white spots on the outer feathers. 
When in woods, or near trees, the flight is made 
in glides among the branches, or it flutters close 
to the summits, and seizes the various plialantB 
which play around. During the day, the Night 
Hawk rests on the ground among fern, broom, 
or heath, or on the low branch of a tree, on 
which it lies lengthwise, and close to the stem. 
When disturbed, the flight is low and fluttering, 
or it skims off to a short distance, and again 
alights. The nest is formed upon the ground 
by scraping or deepening some cavity already 
partly made, and the eggs, two in number, are 
laid on the bare surface. When the young are 
approached by night, before they are perfectly 
fledged, the' old birds fly around very near, 
uttering incessantly their clicking cry, and mak- 
ing frequent dashes at the intruder like the 
Lapwing, On the continent of Europe, .this bird 
is generally distributed, but we do not know its 
extra European range. 

It is scarcely possible to describe the plumage 
of the Caprimulgidce so that it can be understood 
in all its parts, and one or two prominent mark- 
ings are often suflicient to make out the species. 
In our native bird, it is composed of shades of 
gray and brown, white and ochry yellow, and 
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black. In the male bird, gray predominates, the 
head being of that colour, minutely mottled with 
black, and having two lines of the same colour 
running down the crown ; the wings and tail are 
marked with indistinct mottled bars of gray, 
brownish black, or orange yellow ; the more con- 
spicuous marks, however, are a line of white 
running from the corners of the mouth below the 
auriculars ; two oval spots on the throat, which 
nearly converge together in the middle ; a large 
oval spot of pure white on the inner web of each 
of the three first quills, and the tips of the two 
outer feathers being of the same colour. In the 
female, all the plumage is more subdued and 
blended, and the white markings are of an 
ochraceous yellow. 

The family of the Hirundinidce, or Swallows, 
possesses great interest, both on account of their 
typical station in their tribe, and from the vast 
destruction which they make among a train of 
beings, in many instances extremely destructive 
to various kinds of our productions, and they 
have also created much speculation from the fact 
of their entering into a state of torpidity, either 
in holes or under water, being advanced with 
much confidence and maintained by men who 
were considered to be possessed of great learning 
and information. In the last family, nocturnal 
in its habits, we noticed that a foreign species 
was known which fed and hunted during the day ; 
in like manner, do we find in our present group 
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a "single foreign species, which feeds by night 
in the manner of the CaprimuJgidce ; and in 
both groups completely insectivorous do we find 
species at times feeding on fruits and berries, 
the whole running into each other in a manner 
beautifully graduated, at the same time each 
being distinct and easily separated. The Swal“ 
lows range over the whole world, and are every 
where migrating birds. They breed in the cre- 
vices of rocks, or form curious nests of various 
substances agglutinated together by their saliva, 
and most delight in the vicinity of waters. The 
colours of the plumage are steel blue, glossy 
green, and brown, contrasted with white and 
chestnut. In Britain w^ have two genera. The 
first of which is 

IIiuuNDO, Linn.^ Generic characters . — Bill 
small, very slightly bent, triangular, dilated at 
the base, rictus very ample, without bristles ; 
feet incessorial, but very slender; tarsus 
short ; wings long, pointed, first quill longest ; 
tail forked, often much developed. 

Types,-^H. rustica, urbica, riparia. 

Note . — Colours of the plumage glossy blue or 
green, varied by chestnut and white ; migra- 
tory, mostly gregarious. Cosmopolite. 
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llirundo rustical Linn- 
PLATE XXYII. 

Hirundo domestica, Will Ray. — H. rustica, Linn, Ac — 
Chimney or Common Swallow of British authors 

This favourite bird is perhaps the most com- 
mon and most equally distributed of our native 
species. Its arrival in April is watched and 
hailed as the precursor ,of summer, and as the 
period when the piercing blasts of winter and 
spring shall have ceased for a time. In this 
country, and indeed in Europe, it is the constant 
attendant on cultivation, and makes use of the 
artificial structures of man as retreats for shelter 
and breeding. We are not aware of any natural 
breeding station for this bird, nor have we seen 
any mentioned in the various ornithological works 
to which we have access. Its most common and 
favourite place here is in the interior of out- 
houses, open barns, or sheds, where the nest, 
composed of clay, and strengthened with straws 
or slender roots, lined with feathers, and open at 
the top, is placed against some of the rafters or 
wood- work of the roof ; the insides of chimneys, 

( whence its common name,) the eaves of houses. 
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and the forsaken shafts of mines and coal pits, 
are all resorts during the season of incubation, 
so that in a natural state, or rather in a country 
wanting these structures, its breeding places may 
be supposed to be the rents in rocks, and caves 
or fissures. Two or three pairs often frequent 
the same out-house, and are known to have re-^ 
turned from year to year to the same nest. They 
hunt in small parties ; as the time of their depar- 
ture arrives, the young are collected together, and 
many of those in the vicinity assemble ; at times 
during the day they may be seen congregated on 
the roof of some building, on a wall or railing, or 
on some bare tree, pluming themselves, and resting 
from the incessant activit|-, and hunting after food, 
which characterizes them in the previous part of 
the year. At this time, they also roost together, 
and select for this place willow beds, or brush- 
wood fringing some lake or stream, occasionally 
among the tall reeds, and this has given rise to 
the idea that they retired during winter under 
water, for the departure of the great mass takes 
place simultaneously ; and the retreat which was 
one night enlivened by their evolutions and 
sprightly twitter, is the next solitary, or rendered 
to appearance more deserted, by the appearance of 
the few who have been unable to accompany the 
great body of the flight. 

In distribution, this species decreases north- 
ward, but is abundant in central and southern 
Europe. How far it extends into Asia has not 
been traced, or wlicther it is partially migratory 
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from any part of that division of the world. The 
great mass of European bird/ seem to pass from 
Northern Africa. M. Temminck places it among 
the birds of Japan. 

The adult male has the head and upper parts 
deep and rich steel blue, running into a black 
pectoral band ; the forehead and throat are deep 
reddish chestnut ; the belly and feet reddish white, 
tinged on the flanks with brown ; the tail deeply 
forked, the outer feathers narrowing towards the 
ends, is black with blue reflections, and has a 
large white spot on the inner webs of all the fea- 
thers, except the two in the centre. In the female 
the colours are all less brilliant, and the chestnut 
on the forehead and tl^oat less in extent, The 
young have the tail nearly square, and the colour 
of the throat a pale reddish brown, shading into 
gray upon the breast. Pure white varieties are 
occasionally met with. 


IliRUNDo URBiCA, Martin. — H* urbicGy Limu 
— Martin^ Martlet^ or Window Swallow^ of Bri- 
tish authors. This Swallow arrives generally a 
few days later than the last, and is much more 
local in distribution. It is also an attendant on 
civilization, and its general breeding places are 
seen on the eaves of houses, the corners of win- 
dows, (whence its most frequent name,) under the 
arches of bridges or gateways ; it there builds ite 
nest gregariously, in parties of from twenty to 
one hundred, returning year after year to the 
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5ame place, and rearing its nest even in the same 
hollow or corner. These, however, are its arti- 
ficial stations. In what may be called its wild or 
natural state, it would seem rather inclined to 
alpine situations, the windows of a Highland inn 
in a muirish or half alpine district being a very 
favourite resort, attracted probably from the 
neighbouring rocks by the greater variety of 
food incident to the vicinity of poultry and 
cattle ; its really natural ^breeding situations, by 
no means commonly met with, are generally 
on the face of some steep cliff or overhanging 
rock, to which the nests can be easily attached ; 
they are built at one spot, not dispersed to any 
distance, and often tou|h each other. Mr Selby 
mentions one of these natural eyries on the lofty 
precipices of St Abb’s Head. There was another 
on the rocks of the coast opposite the Bass Rock, 
where the whole colony, amounting to a hundred 
or a hundred and twenty, had their nests placed 
within the space of the roof of an ordinary-sized 
room under an overhanging rock. We met with 
another large colony in a more northern district, 
Sutherlandshire, where the face of ajimestone 
precipice was occupied. These are busy and 
interesting communities ; the parent birds con- 
tinually flying to and fro, uttering their cheerful 
whistle of recognition of their own household, 
and bringing food to their young, or to their mate 
while incubating ; both sexes may often be seen 
in the nest together, and they spend the niglit 
thus. Any noise or interruption beneath causes 
VOL. 11 . 2 c 
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them to protrude their heads, and they will thus 
suspiciously survey the cause of their alarm until 
it is either removed or forces them to leave the 
nests. The nest is formed of clay agglutinated 
together, and is of a circular form, suited to the 
shape of the rock or building which supports it, 
but completely closed round, except a small hole 
at the upper side for access. The inside is first 
lined with dried grasses, and within with a warm 
coating of feathers. T^e eggs are of a delicate 
white with reddish brown spots. 

This Swallow is generally distributed over 
middle and southern Europe, but we are igno- 
rant of its range elsewhere. Temminck states 
that it does not extend b^’ond the tropics. The 
American species, H. hkolor, for some time con- 
founded with it, is distinct, the bird of Europe 
not being known in the New' World. 

The upper parts, with the exception of the 
rump, glossy bluish black, with a steel blue 
lustre ; the wings and tail, the latter slightly 
forked, brownish black glossed with bluish ; the 
rump pure white, appearing most conspicuously 
during flight; under parts of the same pure 
colour. Difference between the sexes is very 
trifling. 


The Sand Martin, Hirundo riparia, Linn. 

— ff. riparia of authors , — Cotih riparia^ Boje, 

— Sand or Water Sxoallow or Martin cf British 
authors. This Sw^allow, with a few otliers, has 
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been made typical of a sub-genus ; and in looking 
at tlie form of the typical Swallow there is a con- 
siderable difference, but whether this should bo 
considered sufficient ground for separation, or 
should be looked on only as modification of struc- 
ture, seems not yet quite determined among 
ornithologists ; and we now wish to direct atten- 
tion to the little group to which it will belong, 
and to the value of its characters when compared 
with the species which begin to recede from 
it. The Sand Martin is one of our earliest birds 
of passage, reaching us often in March, and is 
sometimes to be seen even amidst hail and snow. 
On its first arrival, small groups visit their annual 
breeding stations, and|may be observed flitting 
along some river-course or quarry-pool, or by the 
margin of some lake, lazily and without tlieir 
usual activity, being without doubt wearied with 
their migration, and yet able to procure but a 
scanty subsistence. As the spring advances, the 
various colonies arrive and take up their stations 
for rearing their broods. These are chosen in 
some sandy or easily pierced bank of a river 
or sea shore, some quarry or sand pit^ and the 
sides are seen bored with numerous holes from 
two to three inches in diameter } they enter the 
bank for a considerable length, and are formed by 
the birds themselves scraping with the feet, as- 
sisted by the bill, and at the extremity a loose 
nest of dried grass lined with feather^ is formed. 
When the young are hatched and reared, they 
assemble with the parents in considerable num* 
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bers, and previous to migration congregate largely 
together, often resting on the sandy parts of the 
shores of lakes or of the sea, when their breeding 
places have been near the latter ; at this time the 
cause of alighting may both be to rest the young 
birds and to procure food, for, as we stated in a 
note to Wilson^s Omitholojgy, we once observed 
many hundreds of the Sand Martin resting on the 
sands of the Solway Frith, upon a space not ex- 
ceeding two acres ; a small stream entered the 
sea, and they seemed partly resting and washing, 
and partly feeding on a small fly that had appa- 
rently come newly to existence, and covered the 
sands in immense profusion. 

This Martin is distributed generally over Bri- 
tain and the continent of Europe, extending in 
the former to the Orkneys. In the Old World, 
we do not authentically know its exact range ; 
but in America, the species are now generally 
considered to be identical. Mr Audubon has 
placed them as such, and the Prince of Musi- 
gnano, though using a query, has placed both 
species opposite in his comparative list. 

The upper parts, except the tail covers, sides 
of the head, and a band across the breast, are of 
a deep hair brown ; the wings and tail brownish 
black, in some lights appearing slightly glossed 
with greenish ; the lower parts of the body, with 
the upper tail covers, are white, shaded slightly 
on the flanks with hair brown. 

The remaining British swallows, concluding 
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our members of the Fissirostres, have been with 
propriety arranged in a sub-genus, on account of 
their different form. They are commonly dis- 
tinguished by the English name of “ Swifts,” and 
the scientific title of 

Cypselus, IUigei\ — Generic characters, — Bill 
very small, weak, dilated at the base, trian- 
gular, gape very ample ; wings of extreme 
length, second quill longest, first very little 
shorter ; feet and tarsi very strong, former 
feathered, toes generally directed forwards, 
inner subvcrsatile ; claws broad and sharp 
hooked ; tail neyly square, or slightly 
forked. I 

Type. — C, apuSj melba, 

Europe, Asia, Africa* 


Common Swfft, Cypselus apus. — Hirundo 
apust Linn, — Cypselus murariusy Temm, S^c , — 
Sivifty or Black Martin of British authors. The 
form of the Swifts is beautifully adapted to their 
mode of living, and it is w^ell exemplified in that 
of the common European Swift. It is a bird 
formed entirely for flight, and unless when incu- 
bating or at rest during the night, it is scarcely 
ever seen except on the wing. Its natural 
breeding and resting places are the holes and 
crevices of rocks and cliffs, and for entering 
them the neck is short, and the body can be made 
so as to form one line, and to be of equal thick- 
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ness, while the limbs are so extremely short as 
not to incommode in turning, while at the same 
time they are fitted for scraping holes, and hang* 
ing or climbing about the rocks 'or the walls of 
buildings. The wings are of extreme length 
and pointed, the consistency of the plumes almost 
like whalebone, presenting a strong resisting 
surface to the air ; and we should here notice a 
structure much developed among the Hirundi-^ 
nid(B ; they, from their very rapid motion and 
the minute character of their prey, would require 
organs of vision possessing great perfection, and 
to external appearance the eye is large, full, and 
expressive ; from experience we also know that 
it possesses the requisite powers for minute vision, 
and as it is obvious that it would require some 
protection during the very rapid evolutions of 
the birds, we find that the feathers growing 
between the angle and the bill are of a peculiar 
soft but close and rigid texture, and stand up as 
a blind to break the current induced by swift 
motion. 

The Swift, like its congeners, and the Swallows 
in all countries, seem to attend on population, 
brought thither, as we before remarked, by the 
greater prevalence of food, and we now find its 
resting places only in ruined towers or old build- 
ings, where lapse of time has formed holes and 
rents ; bridges, and towns and villages, also fur- 
nish retreats ; and we have a notice in Loudon's 
Magazine, of their breeding in the holes of trees, 
deserted by Woodpeckers ; but we are not aware 
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'of any natural station for this bird, which wo 
would be prepared to find in the clefts and rents 
of rocky precipices. When an entrance is found 
suitable in any old building, the hole is examined 
and cleared out, often rendered more extensive 
by the bird scraping among tUe joints o? lYie 
stones ; a small portion of dried grasses or straw, 
&c. is carried in, which is rendered soft and 
warm b}' a lining of feathers, all of wdiich are 
caught in the air or hanging from some projec*- 
tion or ledge, the Virds never alighting to procure 
them. We have occasionally seen the Swift 
alighted on a cornice or flat roof, but the motions 
are all awkward, they^ reminded us of a seal, 
waddling almost on tkeir breasts to the edge, 
where they would fall off as it were, before 
expanding their wings to catch the air. The 
same procedure takes place if the bird be placed 
upon a table ; but at the same time, they can 
rise from a flat surface, a road or pathway for 
instance, if forced by necessity so to do ; it is, 
however, done with difliculty, the bird raising 
itself by repeated attempts and strokes upon the 
ground by the shoulders. The Swift -is grega- 
rious in small parties of from six to twenty, but 
does not apparently congregate before departure, 
like the Swallows and Martins ; in these small 
troops it delights to wheel around buildings and 
its breeding stations, taking the turns about an 
old tower or church spire with great sharpness 
and precision, and uttering during flight its 
shrill scream or whistle. The troop move in a 
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mass by simultaneous impulse, and utter their 
cry in the same united manner, and they form* 
aa it were, an accompaniment associated with 
old or ecclesiastical buildings, which is almost 
inseparable from them. 

The range of the Swift in Britain is general, 
at the same time local, and on the Continent it is 
we believe similar. In Britain, it is one of 
our latest visiters, and one of our earliest to 
depart. Their whole time is occupied in the 
duties of incubation, and so soon as these are 
completed, and the young able to travel, their 
departure is commenced. Of its range out of 
Europe we are uncertain. Temminck says they 
do not migrate beyond t\<e tropics. We possess 
specimens from Madeira. 

The length of the common Swift to the extre- 
mity of the bill, is only about seven inches and 
a quarter ; that of the wing about six inches and 
three quarters ; the plumage is of a uniform 
shining brownish black, glossed with green ; tlie 
chin and throat in the male nearly white, in the 
female smoke gray. In our specimen from 
Madeira,. the plumage is of a much paler tint, 
the throat and chin pure white. 


The Alpine Swift, Cypselus Alpinus, 
Temm, — (7. melha^ GmeL — Alpine or White- 
bellied Swift of British authors, — This species, 
according to Temminck, inhabits the Alps in 
Switzerland and the Tyrol, and the coasts and 
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Islands of the Mediterranean, particularly in rocky 
and alpine situations. Its claim to a place in the 
British list rests on a few specimens having been 
at different times captured on the shores of our 
islands. The first notice of its occurrence was 
communicated by Mr Sinclair of Belfast to Mr 
Selby ; this bird was killed in March a few 
miles off Cape Clear by the captain of a 
vessel. It has occurred in one or two instances 
since attention was directed to it, and the orni- 
thologists of Ireland seem to be of opinion that 
it may breed in limited numbers about the 
cliffs on some part of the Irish coast *, the c\c?ta 
and holes in rocks being its usual places of 
nidificalion. The alpiiib Swift is much superior 
in size to our common species ; in length, to the 
extreraUy of the forked tail, it is about eight 
inches and a quarter, while the wing, from the 
shoulder, measures fully nine. Above, the 
plumage is of a light grayish black, glossed with 
green ; this extends over the chocks and sides of 
the neck, and across the breast, in the form of a 
broad band, leaving the throat, the belly, and 
breast, pure white ; on tlie quills the shade is 
slightly darker. In the female, the pectoral band 
is less distinct. 
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